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HISTORIC  DAYS  ON  ANDOVER  HILL. 


By  George  T.  Eaton, 


N  the  3rd   day  of  January,     sent  to  lose  your  labor  ;  the  powder 


1776,  there  rose  in  the  hall  is  needed  for  the  common  cause, 

of  legislation  in  this  state  a  young  and  we  must  work  together."  At- 

man  who  proposed  to  establish  at  tired  in  a  farmer's  garb  and  sur- 

Andover  a  mill  for  the  manufac-  rounded    by    these    friends,  the 


uel  Phillips,  summoned  his  friends  one  story  carpenter's  shop,  stand- 

and    neighbors    about    him  and  ing  at  the  corner  of   Main  and 

said,  "I  want  your  help  and  will  en-  Phillips    streets,    where  Mrs. 

gage  to  pay  you,  if  the  business  Churchill     now     lives,  thirteen 

pays  ;  but  if  it  fails  you  must  con-  scholars    gathered    and  Phillips 


tiire  of  gun- 
powder. Six  days 
later  a  resolve  was 
passed  en  g  a  g- 
ing  to  supply  his 
mill  for  one  year 
with  sulphur  and 
saltpetre  and  to 
pay  him  eight 
pence  per  pound 
for  all  the  powder 
that  he  should  de- 
liver. Returning 
to  his  home  in 
Andover  this 
young  man,  Sam- 


JuDGE  Samuel  Phillips. 


frozen  sod  was 
turned  and  the 
race  -  way  for  the 
mill  was  dug  and 
by  the  loth  of 
May,  powder  was 
furnished  to  the 
several  towns  and 
the  anxiety  of  the 
Com  mander-  i  n- 
chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican f  o  r  c  e  s  was 
dispelled. 


On  Thursday 
morning,  April  30, 
1778,   in  a  small 
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School  was  opened 
under  the  precept- 
orship  of  Eliphalet 
Pearson.  Among 
the  pupils  of  the 
first  school  year 
were  John  Phil- 
lips, the  first 
mayor  of  Boston, 
Josiah  Quincy,  the 
second  mayor  of 
Boston  and  presi- 
dent for  sixteen 
years  of  Harvard 
College,  John 
Abbot,  tutor  at  Harvard,  pro-" 
fessor  of  languages  at  Bowdoin 
College,  its  librarian  and  treasurer 
and  John  Lowell,  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy.  In  the  build- 
ing situated  just  west  of  the  Latin 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


The  Abbott  Tavern. 

Commons  lived  Judge  Samuel 
Phillips  and  here  the  constitution 
of  the  Academy  was  written.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  first  three 
principals,  and  within  its  walls 
were  given  the  first  lectures  of 
the  Theological  Seminary.  For 
safe  keeping  during  the  American 
Revolution  a  portion  of  the  Har- 
vard College  library  was  brought 
to  this  house  in  1775.  Its  door- 
step is  preserved  and  now  marks 
the  eastern  walk  to  the  Bartlet 
Street  home  of  Miss  Woods,  whose 
grandfather.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods, 
occupied  this  historic  house. 

Eleven  years  later  than  the 
opening  of  the  school,  also  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  Nov.  5,  1789, 
George  Washington  took  his 
breakfast  at  Deacon  Isaac  Ab- 
bott's tavern,  now  the  home  of 
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Mr.  Locke  on  Elm  Street,  Under 
the  escort  of  Judge  Phillips  and 
other  citizens,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  moved  through 
Central  Street,  up  School  Street 
to  the  stately  home,  the  Mansion 
House,  of  Judge  Phillips.  There 
in  the  south-east  parlor  he  con- 


watched  him  as  he  went  on  towards 
Billerica  and  Lexington. 

In  1825  a  procession  is  passing 
along  our  Main  Street  under  the 
shadows  of  the  elm  trees.  Seated 
in  a  barouche  are  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette and  one  of  the  Academy's 
most     illustrious     sons,  Josiah 


Old  Stone  Academy 


versed  with  the  family  and  the 
friends  assembled  and  the  chair 
upon  which  he  sat  can  still  be 
\  seen  in  the  Seminary  library.  As 
the  General  passed  from  the  com- 
mon opposite  the  Mansion  House 
and  turned  down  Phillips  street, 
the  students  of  the  Academy  at- 
tended him  and  with  bared  heads 


Ouincy  the  younger,  who  also 
became  Boston's  mayor,  sitting 
there  as  aid  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  citizens  of 
Andover  give  glad  acclaim  to  the 
French  patriot  and  in  glowing 
words  Squire  John  Kneeland,  who 
took  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  fifty  years  before,  voices 
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the  enthusiastic  .welcome  of  the 
town. 

The  warm  clays  of  July  and 
August  did  not  deter  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  from  the  prescribed  school 
work  and  the  Academy  did  not 
close  its  year  till  late  in  August. 
An  audience  completely  filling  the 
"  Old  Brick  Academy  "  on  Salem 
Street,  which  we  of  this  genera- 
tion prize  so  highly  as  the  work 
of  the  architect  Bulfinch,  gathered 
on  August  23,  1825,  to  listen  to 
the  graduating  parts  of  the  Senior 
class.  Principal  John  Adams  pre- 
sided and  announced  that  a  poem 
on  Fancy  "  would  be  delivered 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  A 
boy  of  slight  physique  and  of  fair 
complexion  rose  and  gave  a  poetic 
translation  of  the  storm  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Aeneid.  More 


On  the  Shawsheen. 


Old  Brick  Academy. 

than  fifty  years  later  the  son  of 
Principal  Adams  describes  the 
effect  of  this  composition  as 
"  charming  the  audience,  bending 
towards  him  as  a  field  of  ripened 
grain  to  catch  the  words  from  lips 
already  wet  with  Castalian  dews." 

Near  the  close  of  a  cheerless 
February  afternoon  in  1832  there 
sat  near  a  window  in  the  north- 
east front  room  .on  the  ground 
floor  of  Mrs.  Blunt's  on  Main 
Street,  a  theological  student 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of 
Dr.  Holmes  at  Harvard.  He 
was  carelessly  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  music  books 
used  in  the  German  schools 
for  children  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  tune  of  God 
Save  the  King.  Impulsively 
he  seized  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  back  of  which  was 
•written  other  verse  and  be- 
fore the  brief  winter's  day- 
light had  fully  gone  Mr.  S.  F. 
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Smith  had  written  the 
hymn  now  known  as  America 
and  which  Mr.  Lowell  Mason 
caused  to  be  first  produced 
at  a  Sunday  School  celebra- 
tion at  the  Park  St.  Church 
in  Boston  on  the  following 
4th  of  July. 

"  Here  where  our  fathers 
came 

Bearing  the  holy  flame 

To  light  our  days  " 
So  begins  the  Banner  Song, 
composed  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  for  the  unfurling  of  a 
beautiful  flag  over  Phillips  Hall 
which  took  place  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  June  4,  1861. 
The  Ellsworth  Guards  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  their  gray  caps  and 
blue  dress  trimmed  with  red  and 
the    Havelock    Grays    (a  name 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


chosen  by  Mrs.  Stowe)  of  the 
Seminary  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  Edward  L.  Clark,  P.  A. 
1854,  were  drawn  up  in  dress 
parade  before  the  old  dormitory. 
The  Army  Hymn  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  sung,  prayer 
was  offered  by  Prof.  Park  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  flag  by 
Prof.  Phelps  and  an  address  by 
Prof.  Stowe. 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  2 1  St  of  December,  1864. 
The  air  is  clear  and  cold  and  the 
cry  of  Fire "  is  carried  far.v 
Those  living  nearest  the  "  Old 
Stone  "  notice  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  and  soon  see  the  vengeful 
tonsfues  of  flame.  The  solid  walls 
of  stone  act  as  masonry  along  the 
sea  coast  in  time  of  storm.  The 
sea  in  its  fury  dashes  against 
the  granite  only  to  be  thrown  high 
in  air.  So  the  flames  are  pushed 
in  columns  that  ascend  far  above 
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roof  and  cupola.  The  bell  long 
resists  surrender,  but  finally  sinks 
without  complaint  to  the  glowing 
mass  below.  That  morning  hour 
witnessed  the  "  translation  "  of  all 
the  spirits  that  ever  haunted  mem- 
orable No.  9. 

The  Philomathean  Society  ob- 
served its  semi-centennial  on 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1875.  For 
weeks  and  months  Mr.  George  H. 
Taylor  of  the  faculty  and  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Parmenter  of  the  Senior  class 
had  labored  for  a  suitable  celebra- 
tion and  the  dignity  and  charm  of 
all  the  exercises  gave  evidence  of 
the  success  of  all  their  efforts. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  presided. 
A  second  member  of  the  group  of 
founders.  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
French  Stearns,  offered  prayer. 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Noyes  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  Rev.  Charles  • 
A.  Dickinson,  now  of  the  Berkeley 
Temple  in  Boston,  read  the  poem. 
Brilliant  were  the  after  dinner 
speeches  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Dr. 
Wm.  Barrows,  Dr.  McKenzie, 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Joseph 
Cook,  Gen.  Wm.  Cogswell  and 
others. 

Many  of  the  portraits  that  hang 
in  our  upper  hall  were  given  when 
the  school  grew  to  its  hundred 
years  of  history.  The  two  pic- 
tures of  the  soldier  boys,  Lieut. 


Thompson  and  Major-General 
Wm.  F.  Bartlett,  came  at  this 
time.  The  6th  of  June,  1878, 
was  given  up  to  speech  and  song, 
to  prayer  and  reminiscence.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie 
paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  past 
and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
read  his  immortal  School  Boy  " 
poem  and  after  dinner  produced 
and  read  from  an  old  and  faded 
manuscript,  which  he  said  a  moth- 
er's affection  had  preserved,  the 
very  ode'  on  Fancy  "  which  he 
had  delivered  on  that  August  day 
in  1825. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
November,  1887,  there  passed 
from  view  the  stately  Mansion 
House  of  Judge  Phillips  as  the 
relentless  flames  encroached  upon 
lintel,  window  jamb  and  project- 
ing cornice.  The  timber  for  its 
building  came  from  the  New 
Hampshire  hills,  the  energy  for 
its  erection  from  the  willing  hands 
of  all  the  citizens,  for  they  kept 
holiday  that  glad  forenoon  as  they 
raised  section  by  section  its  frame- 
work, hallowed  by  prayer  offered 
by  the  Judge's  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
French,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Abbott,  whose  hospitable 
home  has  sheltered  so  many  scores 
of  Phillips  boys.  Could  you  but 
have  caught  the  sound  of  all  the 
voices  that  have  been  heard  with- 
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in  those  walls  in  its  hundred  years 
of  existence,  the  cry  of  president, 
poet,  priest  and  prophet  would  be 
your  priceless  heritage.  For 
Washington,  Holmes,  Beecher 
and  Emerson  have  lingered  here 
and  their  tones  mingle  with  the 
melody  of  Wendell  Phillips,  Blaine, 
of  Neesima  and  Ole  Bull,  of  Gen- 


eral Jackson,  Lafayette  and  Daniel 
Webster.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
Phillips  lads,  and  look  westward 
from  this  historic  site  and  give 
thanks  that  while  you  breathe  the 
air  from  the  granite  hills  you  can 
draw  still  deeper  inspiration  from 
these  scenes  about  you. 


Present  Home  of  the  Philomathean  Society. 


A  MODERN  MELODRAMA. 


By  Sidney  H.  SinitJi. 


TT  has  been  the  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  writer  to  have 
seen  a  few  of  these  so-called 
"  Stupendous  Productions  "  which 
the  gallery  calls  corking  good 
shows,  but  which  are  scientifically 
termed  "  Modern  Melodramas." 
The  plot  generally  hinges  on  a 
murder  ; — not  one  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  a  regular  Jack  the  Rip- 
per job.  In  every  day  life,  the 
murderer  clears  out  and  is  either 
caug'it  or  forgotten,  but  not  so  in 
stage  life.  The  gallery  will  not 
permit  such  a  tame  ending  to  so 
bloody  a  beginning.  Blood  they 
have  come  for  and  blood  they  will 
have,  even  though  it  is  supple- 
mented by  a  pot  of  red  paint.  As 
a  result,  the  assassin  prowls  around 
the  scene  of  his  foul  deed  and 
makes  life  miserable  for  the  only 
two  beings  who  are  absolutely 
good  in  this  modern  Babylon  of 
ours,  the  hero  and  the  heroine. 
The  curtain  goes  up,  often  with 
the  comic  man  making  love  to  his 
girl.  During  intervals  of  their 
shilly  shally,  they  tell  the  audience 
what  has  happened,  what  is  liable 
to  happen,  of  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  hero  and  what  a 


bad  man  the  villain  is.  When 
they  get  through  with  their  busi- 
ness, the  hero  and  heroine,  who 
have  been  waiting  for  their  cues 
come  on  from  opposite  sides  and 
accidentally  meet.  This  is  their 
first  meeting,  but  each  is  possessed 
of  that  indefinable  mystery  which 
the  initiated  call  before  marriage, 
love.  At  first  the  maiden  is  coy  ; 
he,  very  bashful ;  but  after  an  in- 
terval of  thirty  seconds,  he  con- 
quers all  doubts  and  fears  and 
makes  love  to  her  in  true  heroic 
style.  He  tells  her  all  sorts  of 
lies,  that  he  has  watched  her  grow 
up,  that  he  has  always  worshipped 
her ;  and  ends  by  saying  that  with 
her  by  his  side  he  will  defy  the 
world.  It  wouldn't  do  for  her  to 
surrender  at  the  first  onslaught, 
so  she  hesitates,  hangs  her  head, 
and  paws  the  earth  with  her  num- 
ber nine  shoe,  but  she  takes  jolly 
good  care  to  let  her  hand  slide 
gently  into  his.  The  earthworks 
are  won  ;  all  that  is  needed  now  is 
one  more  bold  attack  and  then 
Ring  out  wedding  bells  !  "  Like 
a  good  general  he  follows  up  even 
temporary  success  and  catching 
her  round  the  waist  whispers  soft- 
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ly  in  her  ear  Dearest !  "  That 
settles  it,  she  heaves  a  deep  sigh, 
flings  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
gushes  "Jack!"  and  the  position 
is  won.  The  next  position  is  held 
by  his  future  mother  and  is  invin- 
cible. But  there,  I'm  wandering 
from  the  subject. 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  a  sim- 
ple, absent-minded  beggar  the  hero 
is.  He  can  be  jewed  out  of  his 
inheritance  by  the  first  green 
goods  man  that  comes  along,  and 
even  tied  to  the  railroad  track. 
But  let  the  villain  dare  to  injure  a 
single  red  hair  of  the  heroine's 
head  and  he  will  rush  on,  hit  him 
in  the  solar  plexus,  place  his  right 
arm  protectingly  around  the  fair 
one's  often  plump  waist,  and  with 
the  other  will  hurl  defiance  on  the 
head  of  Richard.  The  villain  will 
then  walk  up  to  the  nozzle  of  that 
strong  right  arm,  (he  doesn't  want 
to,  but  he  would  lose  his  job  if  he 
didn't),  and  hisses,  "  By  what  right 
do  you  dare  step  between  me  and 
the  future  Mrs.  Jenkins."  In  re- 
turn, the  hero,  shooting  jets  of  fire 
from  his  stagey  eyes,  will  reply  : 
"  By  the  right  of  an  American 
gentleman  (there  aren't  any  Dago 
heroes)  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  machinations  of  such  men  as 
you  !  "  The  gods  then  applaud 
with  trumpets  and  cymbals,  and 
the  curtain  falls  with  the  hero 


hugging  the  girl,  an  idiotic  look 
on  his  face,  and  the  bad  man 
crouching  in  a  corner. 

The  villain  is  king  during  the 
second  act.  He  kills  the  heroine's 
father  and  gets  her  lover  pinched, 
but  before  half  past  ten  o'clock 
stern  justice  in  the  guise  of  the 
last  act  will  punish  the  guilty  and 
reward  the  innocent.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  villain  might 
have  been  a  better  man  were  it 
not  for  the  heroine.  I'm  sure  that 
he  makes  love  to  her  in  a  manner 
that  would  tickle  the  fancy  of  most 
girls  ;  for  he  uses  choice  language, 
makes  elaborate  gestures  and 
promises  her  wealth  and  power. 
But  she  never  liked  him  from  the 
first.  An  instinctive  dread  comes 
over  her  whenever  he  is  present, 
so  she  replies,  "  I  cannot,  my  heart 
is  given  to  another."  He  renews 
his  protestations  and  whispers  in 
her  ear,  Be  mine  and  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  therein  shall  be 
yours."  In  answer,  she  draws  her^ 
self  up  to  her  full  height  (five  by 
four)  and  with  a  look  of  scorn  on 
her  Grecian  countenance  answers, 
"  I  loathe  you  !  "  This  makes 
him  real  mad  and  he  calls  the  hero 
all  sorts  of  pet  names.  She  in- 
dignantly cries,  "  Let  me  pass. 
Sir  !  "  She  might  have  gone  up 
stage  and  got  out  of  his  way,  but 
no,  she  insists  on  hurling  him  out 
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of  her  path.  Of  course,  he  natu- 
rally refuses  and  just  as  she  is 
about  to  loathe  him  again,  the 
hero,  who  has  been  waiting  his 
cue,  rushes  on  and  knocks  him 
out  with  a  punch  on  the  jaw. 

There  is  just  one  more  act  of 
villainy,  and  this  is  where  the  vil- 
lain gets  in  his  fine  work  and 
plays  one  or  two  practical  jokes 
on  the  heroine.  Sometimes  he 
takes  her  to  a  ruined  mill  and 
sticks  pins  into  her,  but  generally 
he  confiscates  her  property  and 
turns  her  out  into  the  cold,  hard 
world.  I  don't  know  what  part  of 
Boston  the  stage  heroine  goes  to 
when  she  is  hard  up,  but  in  Lon- 
don she  always  goes  to  the  Thames 
Embankment.  As  soon  as  she 
gets  there  the  snow  begins  to 
fall  in  heavy  flakes.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it's  July  or 
December,  the  snow  always  falls 
when  the  heroine  is  hard  up.  As 
she  staggers  along,  Big  Ben  strikes 
the  hour  of  twelve.  With  a  low 
moan,  she  slowly  mounts  the  cold, 
damp  steps,  raises  her  eyes  im- 


ploringly to  the  silent  stars  and  is 
promptly  rewarded  by  a  bang  in 
the  eye  with  a  piece  of  snow 
thrown  by  an  over-anxious  supe. 
She  then  makes  two  or  three  im- 
ploring gestures,  looks  to  the 
wings  to  see  if  her  rescuer  is  at 
hand,  and  is  just  about  to  launch 
herself  into  stage  eternity,  when 
she  is  promptly  rescued  by  her 
lover  who,  having  dreampt  the 
night  before  that  harm  would 
come  to  her,  had  walked  out  of 
jail  and  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  prospect  now  seems 
very  dismal  for  them,  for  he  is  an 
escaped  convict  and  she  a  would- 
be  suicide,  but  in  the  next  and 
last  act,  under  the  skilful  direc- 
tion of  the  playwright  and  stage 
manager,  the  villain  is  confronted 
with  his  crimes  and  arrested,  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  extricated 
from  their  difficulties  and  imme- 
diately fall  into  each  others  arms, 
the  comic  man  executes  a  few 
steps  of  a  clog  dance,  and  the 
curtain  descends  amid  deafening 
applause. 


MUSIC  HATH  POWER. 


Charles  T.  Ryder. 


AY7"E  were  up  in  Billy's  room, 
Dick  and  he  and  I,  on  the 
eve  of  college  commencement.  It 
had  been  a  pleasant  year  for  all 
of  ns,  but  now  we  must  decide 
how  to  spend  the  vacation.  Final- 
ly Billy,  who  always  was  original, 
said,  I  tell  you,  fellows,  we'll  all 
think  it  over  for  a  while  and 
report  up  here  tomorrow." 

You  can  always  decide  a  thing 
better  if  you  sleep  on  it,  and  the 
next  day,  when  we  got  together 
again,  we  had  each  decided  on 
something.  I  had  bought  a  gross 
of  so-called  Ladies'  Companions," 
containing  an  assortment  of  arti- 
cles ranging  from  a  bottle  of 
tooth  powder  to  a  collection  of 
needles  of  every  conceivable  varie- 
ty, which  I  intended  to  peddle 
from  door  to  door.  Dick  had 
taken  the  agency  for  a  book  en- 
titled Love's  Agonies  and  De- 
lights," which  sold  in  two  styles, 
one  "an  ornamental  paper  cover," 
the  other  a  "  rich  imported  Russia 
leather"  —  prices  25  and  50  cents 
respectively. 

When  we  had  displayed  our 
stock  in  trade,  we  demanded  to 
see  what  Billy  had  chosen.  Going 


to  his  closet  he  brought  out  —  a 
hand-organ !  Billy  had  always 
had  a  liking  for  what  he  choose  to 
call  The  Bohemian  Life,"  but 
we  had  never  known  that  he 
would  care  to  turn  ''I  -  talion." 
But  then,  you  never  could  tell 
what  Billy  would  do. 

We  did  not  meet  again  until 
the  next  September  —  when,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  we  came 
together  to  relate  our  summer's 
experiences. 

Dick  was  always  something  of 
a  fusser,  and  with  his  book  he 
had  made  a  great  hit  with  the 
farmer'^  daughters.  Some  of 
them,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  of  his  own  writing,  asked 
why  he  didn't  have  his  own 
picture  printed  in  the  front  of  it.'*" 
During  the  whole  summer  he  had 
not  had  to  pay  for  a  meal.  This 
was  his  own  account  of  it. 

My  pins  had  caused  me  some 
prickings  of  conscience  ;  but  that, 
as  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 

Now  was  Billy's  turn  to  give  an 
account  of  his  adventures.  "  Well, 
fellows,"  he  said,  "  I  started  out 
with  an  idea  of  loafing:  alone; 
country  roads,    sleeping    '  under 
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the  canopy,'  living  on  the  bounty 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  all 
that,  but  I  changed  my  ideas  be- 
fore I  had  gone  far. 

I  started  from  here  right  after 
commencement  and  carried  my 
box  through  the  villages  around 
for  about  two  weeks,  and  really 
had  a  very  good  time.  I  kept  on 
that  way,  without  much  idea  of 
the  direction  in  which  I  was  going 
until  I  came  in  sight  of  New 
York.  It  took  me  quite  a  while 
to  decide  whether  to  keep  on  or 
to  turn  and  run  away  from  the 
crowds  and  dirt  of  the  city,  but 
I'm  thankful  to  say  I  determined 
to  keep  on.  That  night  I  spent 
in  the  grass  on  the  leeside  of  a 
stone  wall,  and  got  up  with  the 
birds  —  about  3.30  —  the  next 
morning,  and  got  into  the  city 
at  noon  of  one  of  the  hottest  days 
I  ever  experienced. 

"  By  chance,  or  perhaps  Provi- 
dence, I  turned  toward  the  tene- 
ment district  and  walked  along  a 
squalid  alley  until  finally,  ex- 
hausted by  the  heat  and  the  weight 


of  my  hand-organ,  I  sat  down  in  a 
doorway,  and  setting  the  heavy 
box  down  in  front  of  me  began 
idly  turning  the  handle. 

"  Talk  about  the  power  of  music  ! 
In  five  minutes  every  child  in  the 
alley  was  clustered  around  me, 
forgetting  even  the  heat  in  the 
delight  of  listening  to  '  de  organ.' 
When  I  saw  how  colorless  and 
dull  their  lives  must  be,  I  decided 
to  do  all  I  could  to  make  them 
brighter.  I  telegraphed  home  for 
some  money  and  I've  been  there 
ever  since. 

''I  haven't  much  more  to  tell, 
fellows.  I've  given  up  my  ideas 
of  studying  law  and  I'm  going  to 
be  —  well,  a  City  Missionary  if 
you  choose  —  to  make  those 
people  better  by  making  them 
happier." 

Billy  has  put  his  money  and  his 
life  energy  into  helping  those 
children.  And  he  has  done  more  ; 
he  has  put  his  whole  heart  into  it. 
They  call  him  Uncle  Billy,"  and 
they  adore  and  idolize  him — and 
I  don't  wonder. 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  SEA. 


Albert  T.  Gould. 


"T  OST  at  sea.  The  schooner 
^  Bismark,  off  Monehegan 
Light  on  Dec.  25th.  The  crew- 
has  not  been  heard  from." 

When  this  item  appeared  in  the 
New  York  papers  on  the  26th  of 
December,  it  received  little  or  no 
attention.  In  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  column  of  shipping  news 
it  remained  unnoticed  except  by  a 
few,  but  even  to  these  the  solemn- 
ity of  such  a  thing  could  scarely 
appear  in  its  true  light. 

The  "Bismark"  was  bound 
home  from  Darien,  Georgia,  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  was  within 
eighty  miles  of  her  destination  by 
sundown  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  sun  had  sunk  with  a 
thin  ring  about  its  outer  edge, 
and  as  the  cook  was  trimming  the 
side  lights,  he  remarked  that  it 
looked  nasty  "  and  would  be 
''soapy"  before  morning.  The  cook's 
prophecy  proved  true,  for  as  the 
watch  was  being  changed  at  eight 
bells,  the  wind  suddenly  hauled  to 
the  north-east,  and  within  an 
hour  it  became  a  shrieking  gale. 
The  close  reefed  fore  and  main- 
sails bellied  out  with  the  wind  un- 
til the  sheet  blocks  groaned  with 


the  strain  upon  them.  Each  time 
that  the  vessel  plunged  into  the 
choppy  head  sea,  great  sheets  of 
foaming  water  broke  over  her,  and 
dashing  over  the  forecastle, 
gurgled  to  leeward  and  choked  up 
the  scupper,  filling  the  waist  knee 
deep  with  water. 

The  binnacle  light  lit  up  the 
face  of  the  captain  as  he  paced 
across  the  quarterdeck  from  port 
to  starboard.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  Christmas  dinner  he  wished 
to  enjoy  in  the  white  cottage 
which  stood  just  back  of  the 
meeting-house  on  the  shore  road 
in  Islesborough  Landing.  With 
his  eyes  now  on  the  compass  card 
and  now  on  the  shaking  luff  of  the 
mainsail,  the  captain  followed 
every  movement  of  his  vessel. 

A  faint  cry  came  from  some- 
where near  the  bow,  and  his 
practiced    ear  caught  the  words. 

Breakers  ahead  !"  The  wind 
whistlino-  through  the  shrouds 
caught  up  the  cry,  and  called  back 
mockingly,    Breakers  ahead." 

The  captain's  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  resonant  above  the  gale. 
''  Put  yer  helm  hard  down  ;  stand 
by  to  come    about."      The  order 
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was  useless.  Already  the  vessel 
was  in  the  white  smother  which 
marks  the  position  of  Old  Horse 
Back,  off  Monehegan,  famous  for 
the  ships  it  has  lured  to  de- 
struction. A  great  wave  lifted 
the  "  Bismark  "  high  into  the  air. 
For  a  moment,  the  vessel  paused, 
and  then,  with  a  mighty  plunge, 
she  dove  bow  first  onto  the  rocks, 
and  the  jib-boom  was  instantly 
carried  away.  At  the  same  time 
the  foremast  snapped  short  off  at 
the  deck,  and  brought  along  after 
it  the  maintopmast. 

When  the  vessel  struck  the 
rocks,  the  force  of  the  blow  lifted 
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the  captain  off  his  feet  and  sent 
him  hurtling  along  the  deck.  At 
the  same  time,  the  helmsman  was 
bowled  over  and  dashed  against 
the  afterhouse.  The  watch  below, 
aroused  by  the  shock  of  the  vessel 
striking  the  rocks,  rushed  to  the 
deck  just  in  time  to  see  the  sea 
make  a  clean  breach  of  the  vessel 
— and  then  all  was  over.  When 
another  wave  had  passed  over  the 
place,  not  a  vestige  was  left  of 
the  once  staunch  vessel  that  had 
been  the  pride  of  her  skipper. 
And  amid  the  thundering,  surging, 
turmoil.  Old  Horse  Back  lay  ready 
for  its  next  victim. 


THE  KALEIDOSCOPE. 


A   DEPARTMENT  OF   HUMOROUS   SKETCHES  AND  POEMS. 

[formerly  the  "  MIRAGE."] 


THE  GREAT  GR.^CO-TROJAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME. 

R.  J.  Dodd. 


INHERE  was  universal  interest 
in  the  great  Graeco-Trojan 
championship  football  game.  For 
several  weeks  previous  to  the  day 
set  for  the  great  contest  on  the 
Dardanian  field,  the  accounts  in 
the  daily  papers  of  the  progress 
made  at  the  respective  training 
quarters  of  the  two  big  elevens 
were  eagerly  read  by  all  classes. 

Some  of  the  most  accomplished 
newspaper  correspondents  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there 
were  weak  spots  in  the  Trojan 
line.  They  said  that  the  Trojan 
interference  lacked  vim  and  sand. 
Therefore  the  announcement 
which  was  made  a  few  days  before 
the  game  that  Hector,  the  famous 
righttackle,  had  sprained  a  ten- 
don during  practice  and  that  he,  if 
able  to  take  part  in  the  game  at 
all,  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped by  his  injury,  caused  great 
anxiety  among  the  Trojan  sup- 
porters. Odds  of  two  to  one  were 
freely  offered  on  Greece. 


When,  however,  the  great  day 
finally  arrived,  and  Troy  won  the 
game  by  a  score  of  ii  to  lo,  the 
visitors  having  scored  twice  in 
the  first  half,  while  the  home 
team  made  all  its  gains  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  minutes  of 
play,  the  most  experienced  fol- 
lowers of  the  game  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  result.  The  general 
public  didn't  even  try,  although 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Spartan,  the  most  sensational 
newspaper  of  the  day,  had  a  two- 
column  story,  with  an  alleged  in- 
terview with  a  prominent  resident 
of  Mount  Olympus  concerning  an 
unsportsmanlike  conspiracy  among 
certain  of  the  gods  whereby  they 
won  large  sums  from  others  of  the 
immortals. 

A  vast  throng  had  gathered  on 
the  Dardanian  field  when  the  op- 
posing teams  romped  on  to  the 
gridiron,  and  after  offering  sacri- 
fice, commenced  practicing  punts 
and  passing  the  ball.     All  the 
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Four  Hundred  of  Troy  was  there, 
and  the  spectacle  was  the  most 
gorgeous  ever  witnessed  on  the 
Dardanian  field.  The  crowd 
cheered  everything,  while  the 
gods,  who  were  provided  with 
fish-horns  and  a  special  brand  of 
megaphones  manufactured  by  Vul- 
can at  the  celestial  boiler  works, 
raised  a  racket  that  would  have 
made  a  modern  football  crowd 
hang  its  head  in  shame.  And 
when  King  Priam,  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  Trojan  royal 
family  in  the  royal  tally-ho,  came 
slewing  out  of  the  Scaean  gate 
with  horns  blowing  and  streamers 
flying,  the  vast  throng  rose  as  one 
man  and  cheered  the  father  of  the 
famous  tackle. 

When,  at  last,  the  visitors  hav- 
ing won  the  toss  and  chosen  the 
west  goal,  the  opposing  eleven 
lined  up  and  ^neas,  the  Trojan 
centerrush,  prepared  to  kick  off, 
a  silence  fell  upon  the  great  con- 
course assembled  about  the  grid- 
iron. 

The  whistle  sounded  and  the 
Trojan  center  drove  the  ball  far 
into  Grecian  territory.  The 
Greek  fullback,  Ajax,  caught  it 
on  his  five-yard  line  and  advanced 
it  eighteen  yards  before  the  Tro- 
jan players  fell  upon  him. 

Deiphobus  pushed  the  ball 
through    center   for   two  yards, 


the  giant  Hector  failed  to  gain 
through  Achilles,  Polydamas  (a 
brother  of  the  famous  tackle) 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon 
right  guard,  and  the  ball  went  to 
Greece  on  the  twenty-five-yard 
line. 

Achilles  bowled  over  center 
and  Euryalus  went  through  for 
five  yards.  Antilochus  tried  to 
slip  around  the  Trojan  right  end 
but  failed.  Diomed  made  a  hole 
through  left  tackle,  through  which 
the  mighty  Ajax  pushed  the  ball 
another  five  yards  and  Euryalus 
went  through  Astyalus  for  seven 
yards. 

On  the  Greek  side  of  the  field 
all  was  uproar,  but  the  Trojan 
cheering  staff  had  suspended  op- 
erations and  the  Trojan  mega- 
phones were  silent. 

In  a  few  seconds  Achilles  tore 
another  great  hole  through 
^neas  and  quarterback  Agamem- 
non sent  Ajax  through  for  the 
first  touchdown,  while  the  Greek 
rooters  yelled  like  unsophisticated 
barbarians  and  threw  their  hel- 
mets in  the  air.  Polypoetes'  fail- 
ure to  kick  goal  did  not  dampen 
their  enthusiasm. 

Agamemnon  advanced  Eneas' 
kick-off  fifteen  yards  from  his 
twenty -yard  line,  and  Ajax,  Eury- 
alus and  Antilochus  advanced  the 
ball  by  heavy  gains  toward  the 
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Trojan  goal,  the  Greek  backs  tear- 
ing through  great  ragged  holes 
opened  by  Achilles,  Polypoetes 
and  Diomed,  till  the  ball  was  on 
the  two-yard  line,  from  where 
Antilochus  took  it  over  for  the 
second  touchdown.  Polypoetes 
missed  another  easy  goal. 

During  the  rest  of  the  half 
Troy  punted  monotonously  when- 
ever the  ball  came  near  her  goal 
line,  and  kept  it  near  the  center 
of  the  field,  but  never  once  did 
she  make  any  material  advance  in- 
to the  visitors'  territory. 

The  second  half  opened  with 
the  score  ten  to  nothing  and 
the  leader  of  the  Trojan  cheering 
staff  frantically  but  vainly  endea- 
voring to  arouse  the  lagging  en- 
thusiasm of  his  band  of  rooters. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  wild  with  joy.  But  there 
awaited  the  lads  from  beyond  the 
Hellespont  a  surprise  party  of 
large  and  generous  proportions. 
How  it  happened  will  be  told  in 
due  order. 

Deiphobus  received  the  Grecian 
kick-off  on  his  fifteen-yard  line, 
clasped  it  closely  to  his  bosom, 
and  ran  ten  yards.  Here  the 
Greek  line  held  and  Troy  kicked 
on  the  third  down. 

Greece  promptly  brought  it 
back  into  Trojan  territory,  and  for 


the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
ball  was  exchanged  on  punts. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  how- 
ever, the  captain  of  the  home 
eleven  caused  it  to  be  whispered 
among  his  men  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  omen  from  the  gods  sig- 
nifying that  aid  might  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.  It  is  not 
known  whether  such  was  actually 
the  case  or  whether  it  was  a  ruse 
adopted  by  the  Trojan  captain  by 
which  he  hoped  to  instill  new  en- 
ergy into  his  battered  team,  as  he 
absolutely  refused  to  make  any 
statement  to  the  press  regarding 
the  matter.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  thereafter  the  Greek  backs 
might  as  well  have  bucked  against 
the  Chinese  wall  as  tried  to  make 
any  advance  through  the  re-vivi- 
fied Trojan  line,  and  presently  the 
home  eleven  had  the  ball  on 
downs  and  was  pushing  it  slowly 
but  surely  toward  the  Grecian 
goal,  while  the  Trojan  mega- 
phones blared  out  again  and  the 
Trojan  cheering-staff  resumed  op- 
erations. 

The  Trojan  quarterback  now 
sent  his  men  through  the  demor- 
alized ranks  of  the  visitors  at 
whatever  point  he  chose.  Dei- 
phobus floated  around  left  end  for 
twenty  yards  and  Hector  dove 
through  center  for  another  twenty. 
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Then  Astyalus  brushed  aside  the 
dreadful  Achilles  and  Hector 
glided  through  and  over  the  goal 
line,  while  all  Troy  rose  and 
howled  and  King  Priam  clambered 
down  from  the  royal  tally-ho  and 
hopped  about  on  his  aged  legs 
like  a  school  boy  recently  let  loose 
from  his  kind  teacher's  watchful 
care.    Hector  kicked  goal. 

Soon  after  the  kick-off  Troy 
again  assumed  the  aggressive  and 
her  backs  tore  savagely  through 
the  Grecian  line.  Slaves  came  in 
with  a  litter  and  carried  off  the 
Grecian  center,  Ulysses,  and  his 
place  had  to  be  taken  by  a  sub  of 
no  reputation  whatever.  The 
great  Achilles  too,  had  to  be  put 
out  of  the  game  for  slugging,  and 
another  understudy,  equally  ob- 
scure, was  put  in  his  position. 

The  ball  was  on  the  twenty-five- 
yard  line  when  the  climax  came. 


^neas  dropped  back  for  a  try  at 
goal  and  instantly  all  voices  were 
hushed.  Even  the  gods  held 
their  immortal  breaths.  And 
when  the  pigskin  sailed  square  be- 
tween the  goal  posts  there  was  a 
tumult  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  on  the  Dardanian  field  before 
or  since.  The  Trojans  rushed  upon 
the  gridiron  and  bore  their  heroes 
from  the  field. 

We  cannot  in  a  more  fitting 
manner  bring  this  narrative  to  a 
close  than  by  quoting  a  brief  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  Troy 
Daily  Palladium,  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  journals  of  the  time. 
Commenting  editorially  on  the 
great  victory,  this  paper  said : 
"  The  Greeks  may  be  able  to 
overcome  us  in  battle,  but  when 
it  comes  to  football  they  look  like 
half  a  dozen  five-cent  pieces." 


A  BIT  OF  ANDOVER  LIFE. 

It  was  Hearing  the  hour  ;  the  awful  moment  was  rapidly  approaching ; 
all  stood  either  at  the  casement-windows  steadfastly,  intently  watching  or 
gazed  at  one  another  with  appealing  glances. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  moment  increases;  it  seems  unbearable  ;  the 
nerves  of  all  are  stretched  to  their  greatest  tension  ;  the  eyes  of  all  are 
riveted  upon  the  door  ;  suddenly  a  bell  rings  ;  all  madly  start  to  their  feet  — 
and  just  then  in  walks  —  "  Weary." 
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GRANDPA 
He  Spins  a  Yarn  by  the  Fi 

''''npELL  me  a  story,  Grandpa," 
said  little  Willie,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  aged 
man  who,  seemingly  buried  in  his 
memories,  sat  in  his  corner  by  the 
fireplace.  It  was  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  wind  howled 
around  the  old  farmhouse,  rattling 
the  panes  and  coming  in  fitful 
gusts  down  the  chimney. 

"  It's  a  wild  night!"  said  Grand- 
pa. "  Fetch  another  beech  log,  lad, 
and  let's  see  if  we  can't  frighten 
Jack  Frost  away."  Little  Willie 
brought  a  stout  stick  of  wood  and 
poked  it  among  the  embers. 
While  the  flames  were  licking  it 
greedily  he  settled  himself  again 
on  his  stool  and  repeated  his  re- 
quest, **Tell  me  a  story,  Grandpa." 

The  old  man  smiled.  "  Ah  lad, 
will  ye  never  be  tired  of  hearin' 
tales.'*  I  fear  my  memory's  not 
brisk  tonight — hum — hum — did  I 
ever  tell  ye  my  adventure  with  the 
madman.^" 

"The  madman!"  exclaimed 
little  Willie,  clapping  his  hands. 

Oh  no,  you  never  did.  Tell  it 
grandpa,  tell  it!" 

''Well  lad,  though  it's  nigh  your 
bed  time,  an'  I  dislike  to  give  ye 
cause  for  uncanny  dreams,  I'll  tell 
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^E-LiGHT  FOR  Little  Willie. 
\  I). 

ye  the  tale  since  ye  insist.  Hark! 
what  was  that.^  Naught  but  a 
blast  o'  wind,  but  how  like  the  cry 
of  a  human  creeturl  Ah  yes  lad, 
the  story." 

"  Many,  many  years  ago  in  the 
old  country,  when  I  was  a  child 
like  you,  I  had  to  walk  a  long. 
Ions:  wav  over  the  moor  to  the 
school,  and  the  way  led  close  by 
the  walls  of  a  mad-house." 

"  A  mad-house  That's  where 
they  keep  crazy  folks  isn't  it 

"  Yes  lad,  only  these  crazy 
people  were  much  crazier  than 
most,  bein'  worse  than  demons  an' 
devils,  so  that  on  a  still  night  ye 
might  hear  their  roarin'  an' 
snarlin'  from  far  over  the  moor. 
As  I  was  sayin',  I  had  to  pass  the 
place  each  day  an'  ye  can  believe 
lad,  I  walked  fast  till  that  stone 
house  with  its  iron  gates  an'  great; 
thick  walls  an'  awful  noises  was 
out  o'  sight  and  sound.  An'  I 
never  dared  look  up  at  it,  for  once 
at  a  window  I  saw  a  fearful  sight 
that  I  dreamed  about  for  many  a 
day." 

"  What  was  it  .-*"  inquired  little 
Willie  very  earnestly. 

"  I'll  not  tell  ye  tonight  lad,  for 
ye'd  have  bad  dreams  yerself,  an' 
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ye  must  hold  your  nerve  for  the 
rest  o'  the  tale.  Yes,  I  always 
dreaded  the  place,  but  when  it 
was  told  around  one  day  as  how 
the  most  terrible  madman  of  them 
all,  had  escaped  from  the  mad- 
house an'  was  roamin'  round  the 
moor,  I  hardly  dared  stir  from  my 
father's  house.  An'  they  closed 
the  school  an'  men  with  blood- 
hounds searched  the  country  for 
miles  around.  But  they  could  not 
find  the  man,  so  after  a  while  they 
gave  up  the  hunt,  thinkin'  he 
must  have  gone  to  another  part  o' 
the  kingdom.  Only  one  person 
had  seen  him  since  his  escape. 
That  was  rny  aunt  Susan,  and  the 
sight  of  him  frothin'  at  the  mouth 
an'  tearin'  his  hair,  threw  her 
into  a  fit  and  gave  her  a  weakness 
that  she  never  got  over.  But  as 
I  said,  she  was  the  only  one  that 
had  seen  him.  So  people  fergot 
all  about  the  matter,  until  one 
mornin'  as  I  was  goin'  to  school 
again  as  usual,  I  heard  a  cracklin' 
in  the  bush  an'  —  lad,  I  ought 
not  to  tell  ye'  this." 

"  Oh  Grandpa,"  pleaded  Willie, 
'*  Don't  stop  now." 

"  Sure  ye'll  have  bad  dreams. 
But  as  I  was  sayin',  I  heered  a 
noise  in  the  bush  an'  out  rushed 
the  most  terrible-lookin'  man  I 
ever  saw.      He   didn't  look  so 


much  like  a  man  as  like  some 
wild  animal,  bein'  almost  naked 
an'  all  hairy.  Well,  he  made  a 
dart  for  me,  an'  I  dropped  my 
book  an'  ran.  I  knew  it  would  be 
little  use,  for  he  had  legs  far 
longer  than  mine,  an'  then,  you 
know  mad  men  are  amazin'  good 
runners  anyway.  But  lad,  I  ought 
not — " 

Oh  please  go  on,"  cried  Willie. 

Well,  I  ran  for  dear  life.. 
Leavin'  the  path,  I  started  across 
the  moor,  the  madman  behind  me 
hootin'  and  yellin'  all  the  way. 
Once  I  stumbled  an'  I  thought  he 
had  me  then,  but  I  managed  to 
dodge  him  an'  hide  behind  a  rock 
for  a  leetle  while.  But  he  soon 
found  me  out  an'  then  I  rushed  on 
once  more,  bruisin'  my  shins  an' 
scratchin'  my  face  on  the  briars. 
An'  then  I  began  to  lose  my 
breath,  an'  my  heart  felt  as  though 
it  would  flop  out  through  my 
mouth.  I  knew  now  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  before 
he'd  have  me.  I  could  hear  him 
comin'  closer  an'  closer,  chucklin' 
horrible  to  himself,  and  jest  as  I 
was  sinkin'  down,  unable  to  go 
any  farther. —  Ye  ought  not  to 
hear  sech  things  lad — " 

"  Oh  go  on,  grandpa  what  did 
he  do  r 

Well,  I  sank  on  the  ground  an' 
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in  a  moment  the  madman  was 
upon  me.  Don't  shiver  so  lad, 
I  ought  not  to  be  tellin'  this — 

"  O  go  on,  grandpa,  what  did 
the  madman  do?" 


Why  he  didn't  do  nothin'  to 
speak  of,  lad.  He  jest  simply 
touched  me  on  the  back  an'  said, 
'  Tag  !  you're  it  !  '  an'  then  ran 
away." 


THE  BALLAD  OF  MRS.  SPOONER'S  BOARDING- 
HOUSE. 

[Apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

'Twas  Mrs.  Spooner's  Boarding  House 

Where  all  who  board  are  bled. 
And  sick  at  heart  men  cursed  the  grub 

And  wished  that  they  were  dead. 
But  sullenly  they  filled  their  plates 
And  fearsomely  they  fed. 

They  fed  on  pickled  camel's  hump, 

They  fed  on  horse  rib  spare, 
Their  stomachs  fell  into  their  boots 

To  read  the  bill  of  fare. 
But  Blinks  alone  had  paid  his  board  ; 
To  skip  they  did  not  dare. 

And  Blinks,  the  bilious  clerk,  anon 

His  brethren  mocked  in  glee, 
And  tried  to  trot  the  waiter  girl 

Upon  his  bony  knee  ; 
For  Blinks,  in  sooth,  did  have  a  pull 
With  Maggie  Slatterly. 

And  there  was  Knock-Knee  Botts,  who  kept 

An  undertaker's  books. 
A  single  lung  was  in  his  chest, 

And  death  was  in  his  looks. 
But  still  with  his  sepulchral  voice 
He  helped  to  curse  the  cooks. 
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And  Diggs  was  there,  in  ghastly  sport 

"  The  Starving  Hindoo  "  named, 
"Spook"  Jones  and  "Joe  the  Cannibal," 

For  cynic  speeches  famed. 
All  ate  with  brute  voracity, 
And  they  were  not  ashamed. 

Then  suddenly  the  voice  of  Blinks 

Piped  tremulous  and  high 
To  summon  Maggie  Slatterly 

And  whisper  soft  and  sly. 
An  awful  hush  fell  on  the  board, 
For  Blinks  had  asked  for  pie  ! 

Now  when  fair  Maggie  reappears 

Each  wretch  with  fury  sees 
The  pallid  morsel  that  she  brings 

With  eke  a  piece  of  cheese. 
"  'Tis  pie  !  "  shrieked  Botts,  "  shall  we  endure 
These  base  monopolies  ?  " 

"  Erstwhile  I  asked  for^pie,  myself. 

But  he  who  has  no  pull 
Will  have  an  empty  belly,  though 

His  cup  of  woe  is  full !  " 
Then  teeth  were  gnashed  and  rose  a  roar 
As  from  a  maddened  bull. 

They  fell  on  Blinks  with  one  accord 

Nor  gave  him  time  to  pray, 
With  a  two-pronged  fork  they  thrust  him  through 

And  hacked  his  lifeless  clay  — 
The  butcher-knife  was  in  his  heart 
As  stiff  in  death  he  lay.. 

Thus  slew  they  Blinks,  the  bilious  clerk. 

Whose  pull  was  all  in  vain. 
For  Botts  made  haste  to  gobble  first 

Maid  Maggie's  favors  twain, 
The  sinister-looking  pie  and  cheese 
That  brought  the  curse  of  Cain. 

The  Warbler, 


ABBOT  LETTER. 


*  To  the  Editors  of  the  Mirror : 

Dear  Phillipians  "  —  Oh  it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the 
summer  is  gone,  does  it?  Why,  when  we  heard  "An  —  dover  ! 
An  —  dover  !  Do  not  leave  any  articles  in  the  cars  "  shouted  through 
the  train,  it  seemed  as  though  we  had  only  been  into  Boston  for 
the  day  and  were  coming  back.  Everything  in  the  town  looks  just 
as  it  did  when  we  left.  A  good  deal  can  happen  in  three  months,  but 
the  drug  store,  the  Post  Office,  and  a  few  other  places  haven't 
changed.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  didn't  even  notice  that  we  had 
gone } 

We  hope  that  the  new  Phillipians  "  have  recovered  from  their 
homesickness,  for  we  heard  that  one  or  two  felt  so  badly  that  they 
had  serious  thoughts  of  going  home.  We  have  all  gotten  beyond  that 
stage  now  for  we  had  a  week's  advantage  over  you.  By  the  way,  we 
wish  that  you  could  come  back  when  we  do  —  which  is  of  course  the 
proper  time  to  come — for  the  town  looks  better  when  there  are  a 
good  many  people  in  it  and  we  want  it  at  its  best  when  we  come 
back.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  feel  the  need  of  having  a  diphtheria 
vacation  in  the  winter,  why  we  shall  try  to  get  along  without  you  and 
really  shan't  mind  a  bit,  for  all  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  know 
how  exciting  an  Andover  winter  is  and  can  understand  how  much 
there  will  be  for  us  to  do. 

We  are  all  anxious  for  the  football  games  and  would  come  to 
every  one  if  we  could,  but  truly  you  don't  know  what  a  good  view  of 
a  game  one  can  get  from  Main  Street  !  Sometimes  you  can  even  see 
the  players  and  you  can  nearly  always  tell  which  side  is  winning  by 
the  cheering.    There  goes  the  recreation  bell  !  "Abbot." 

Andover,  Mass., 
October  fifteenth.  Nineteen  hundred. 

*This  is  absolutely  genuine. 
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The  Mirror  appears  this 
month  with  several  changes  in  its 
make-up  which  it  is  hoped  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all. 
Without  formally  stating  the 
policy  on  which  the  magazine  is 
to  be  conducted  this  year,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  here  that  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  present 
Editorial  Board  will  be  to  offer  to 
readers,  matter  which  shall  be  of 
interest,  and  that  preference  will 
be  given  to  contributions  of  this 
class.  We  do  not  believe  that  by 
following  this  course  the  Mirror 
will  prove  false  to  its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  literary 
welfare  of  Andover. 

One  or  two  men  are  needed  on 
the  Editorial  staff  who  can  turn, 
out  humorous  poems,  short  stories, 
sketches,  etc.,  for  our  department- 
The  Kaleidoscope,"  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Mirage," 
and  for  a  time  at  least  such  matter 
will  receive  special  attention. 

Articles  of  a  heavier  nature  are 
also  desired.  For  some  time  past 
the  stories  in  the  Mirror  have 
been  of  an  exceptionally  mild  and 
and  gentle  sort,  and  story  writers 
are  urged  to  put  a  little  more  fire 
into  their  contributions,  and  to 
work  in  a  little  carnage  now  and 


then,  such  as  wars,  murders,  sui- 
cides and  railroad  wrecks,  with 
love  for  an  accompanying  feature. 


MR.  EATON'S  We  take  a  great  deal 
ARTICLE  pleasure   in  pub- 

lishing as  our  first 
article  ''Historic  Days  on  And- 
over Hill "  by  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Eaton, 
a  resident  of  the  town  and  an 
honored  member  of  the  Faculty. 
An  article  of  historic  interest 
written  by  one  as  well  versed  in 
the  traditions  of  Andover  as  Mr. 
Eaton,  is  something  of  which  the 
Mirror  is  justly  proud. 

We  thank,  most  heartily,  Mr. 
Eaton  and  congratulate  our 
readers. 


ANDOVER  We  wish  to  call  at- 
CUSTOMS  tention  to  a  tradition 
of  the  school,  para- 
mount in  importance  to  any  tra- 
dition that  Andover  has  ;  and  we 
see  fit  to  quote  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Stearns,  now  the  Registrar, 
in  the  October  number  of  last 
year's  Mirror,  on  preserving  the 
old  customs  : 

" '  The  Phillipian,'  in  a  recent 
issue,  has  called  attention  to  a  case 
of  this  latter  kind,  and  has  rightly 
urged  that  the  school  take  steps  to 
restore  to  its  former  place  a  cus- 
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torn  that  has  recently  been  sadly 
neglected.  I  refer  to  the  recognition 
in  morning  chapel,  or  on  the  campus, 
of  old  Andover  men  who  from  time 
to  time  return  to  the  school.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Andover  spirit  has 
always  been  its  strength  in  cement- 
ing the  ties  between  the  men  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  school  and 
those  who  are  still  members  of  the 
institution.  Andover  men  in  college 
especially  have  felt  the  strength  of 
this  bond.  They  have  followed  with 
the  deepest  interest  the  record  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  them. 
They  have  come  back  in  large  num- 
bers to  coach  our  teams  and  to  aid 
us  in  our  most  important  contests. 
They  have  urged  relatives  and  friends 
to  come  here,  and  they  have  always 
boasted  to  their  college  friends  that 
theirs  was  the  best  school  in  the  land. 
The  old  desire  to  do  something  to 
add  to  the  glorious  name  of  Phillips 
Andover  has  followed  them  through- 
out their  college  course,  for  they 
have  felt  that  the  school  was  still 
watching  them, —  that  they  were  still 
her  pupils  Did  others  require  as- 
surance that  these  feelings  were  well 
grounded  ?  Let  them  return  to  And- 
over and  see  for  themselves  the  wel- 
come that  the  old  school  has  in  store 
for  her  sons.  What  old  Phillips  boy 
during  his  college  course  has  not 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  could  come  back  here  and 
feel  his  heart  swell  with  pride  and 
the  blood  tingle  in  his  veins  at  the 
hearty  welcome  awaiting  him  the 
moment  his  foot  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  old  chapel  door?  Or  what 
student  in  the  '80s  does  not  recall 
his  eagerness  to  get  to  chapel  early, 
in  order  that  he  too  might  join  in  the 


applause,  when  he  heard  that  some 
prominent  alumnus  was  in  town  ? 
What  Andover  man  has  ever  returned 
to  the  old  campus,  with  his  college 
letter  on  his  breast,  who  has  not  been 
stirred  through  and  through  by  the 
hearty  cheer  that  greeted  him  as  he 
stepped  to  the  plate,  or  pulled  off 
his  sweater  in  preparation  for  his 
first  rush  ?  No  wonder  a  wave  of 
pity  swept  over  us  for  those  on  our 
teams  who  had  no  claim  to  our  es- 
pecial privilege.  No  wonder  that 
after  that  fhey  believed  us  when  we 
told  them  that  ours  was  the  greatest, 
the  07ily  school  in  the  land.  And  no 
wonder  that  we  heard  within  a  few 
years  that  their  brothers  and  friends 
had  entered  Phillips  Andover." 


EDITORIAL  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
BOAI^D  fi^^  members  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of 
1900,  several  new  men  will  soon 
be  elected  to  the  Mirror  Board. 


MIRROR  As  was  published  in  a 
PRIZES  recent   issue    of  the 

PJiillipian,  candidates 
for  the  Mirror  Board  are  offered 
two  prizes  of  five  dollars  each,  a-s 
follows  : 

P'or  the  best  story  published  in 
the  three  Fall  issues. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of 
work  handed  in  of  a  fair  standard 
for  the  three  Fall  issues. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Songs  of  All  the  Colleges,  Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  ii.50. 

This  book  contains  a  choice  collection  of  college  songs,  old  and  new, 
arranged  in  neat  and  attractive  style.  All  the  old  familiar  airs,  like 
"  Upidee,"  "  Bingo,"  "  Fair  Harvard  "  and  "  Clementine  "  are  there,  along 
with  many  new  ones,  no  less  deserving  of  popularity.  The  printing  is  clear 
and  legible,  the  arrangement  excellent.  The  book  bids  fair  to  take  its 
stand  as  the  most  popular  of  College  Song  Books,  and  would  be  a  valauble 
acquisition  to  any  fellow's  library.  c.  r. 

"  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie.    Scribner's,  New  York. 

"  Tommy  and  Grizel "  is,  of  course,  a  sequel  to  "  Sentimental  Tommy," 
which  is  probably  Barrie's  most  famous  book.  The  chief  fault  of  this  book 
is  that  it  is  most  painfully  drawn  o.ut.  The  story  would  have  been  far 
stronger  if  it  had  been  abbreviated,  instead  of  being  a  bore  in  spite  of  itself. 
The  character  of  Tommy  is  a  disappointment.  In  spite  of  all  the  excuses 
and  explanations  which  the  author  offers  for  him,  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  is  vain  and  weak.  Genius  should  not  license  a  man  to  be  a  brute,  as  his 
treatment  of  Grizel  proves  him.  When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  he 
wrenches  his  ankle  in  the  crack  of  the  door,  he  does  it  simply  to  save 
himself  from  being  despised  for  morbid  sentimentality.  In  the  last  part  of 
the  story  he  is  made  to  see  his  weakness,  and  in  a  measure  overcomes  it, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  behavior  before  then. 

Grizel  and  David  Gemmell  are  the  most  attractive  characters  in  the 
book  —  Grizel  in  her  passionate  nature,  David  in  his  charming  sincerity  and 
frankness.  He  is  made  the  direct  opposite  of  Tommy,  whether  to  make 
him  more  attractive  or  Tommy  less  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  style  is  fresh  and  brisk  and  the  book  very  interesting  on  the  whole, 
although  it  will  admit  of  considerable  skipping.  .  c.  R. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

On  October  6,  Little,  Brown,  &  Company  published  "James  Martineau  : 
A  Study  and  a  Biography,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson.  "  It  was  my  privilege 
to  form  acquaintance  with  him  in  extreme  age,"  writes  the  author,  and  he 
adds  :  "  Of  the  quiet  hours  spent  with  him  I  need  not  tell.  Suffice  that 
they  fixed  in  my  mind  the  impression  of  a  sage,  a  hero,  and  a  saint ;  of  one 
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who  might  converse  with  Plato,  and  dare  with  Luther,  and  revere  with 
Tauler  ;  an  hahitia-  of  the  Academy,  who  thrilled  to  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive, and  who  knelt  at  the  Cross." 

"  Shadowings,"  Lafcadio  Hearn's  new  book  on  Japan,  will  contain  a 
collection  of  Japanese  poems  relating  to  Cicadae.  There  is  also  a  paper  on 
"  Old  Japanese  Songs,"  with  specimens  drawn  from  a  collection  made  by  a 
young  poet  of  Mr.  Hearn's  literary  class.  They  differ  in  sentiment  and 
construction,  Mr.  Hearn  states,  from  any  that  he  has  previously  translated. 

Charles  Haight  Farnham's  "  Life  of  Francis  Parkman,"  shortly  to  be 
issued  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Company,  reveals  a  humorous  and  imaginative 
side  to  Parkman's  character. 

Mr.  Farnham  writes  :  ^'  The  problem  they  had  to  meet  was  to  relieve 
his  brain  by  some  lightsome  activity,  avoiding  both  serious  topics  of  conver- 
sation and  gloomy  silence.  .  .  .  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  domestic 
intercourse  was  humorous  romancing.  At  breakfast,  after  replying  briefly 
to  inquiries  as  to  his  health,  he  would  begin  a  tale  and  carry  it  on  through- 
out the  meal,  and  even  continue  it  day  by  day.  He  whiled  away  time  in  the 
same  way  while  driving  about  the  country.  Frequently  he  chose  subjects 
more  or  less  theological  ;  he  invented  a  minister  in  Florida  who  was  so  ill- 
supported  by  his  congregation  that  he  had  to  eat  crocodile  eggs,  which 
turned  him  into  an  amphibious  divine  ;  and  a  Miss  Simpkins,  who  conducted 
a  Sunday-school  for  young  demons  ;  as  her  pupils  were  rather  restless,  she 
passed  their  tails  through  holes  in  the  bench,  and  tied  knots  underneath." 

Hamlin  Garland  has  recently  completed  a  novel,  called  "The  Eagle's 
Heart,"  which  those  who  have  read  it  pronounce  the  best  piece  of  work  he 
has  yet  done. 

Albert  Gardner  Robinson,  whose  letters  from  the  Philippines  in  The 
(N.  Y .)ETeni?ig  Post  and  The  Independent  have  attracted  such  widespread 
attention,  has  in  the  press  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  a  book  on  the  Philip- 
pines. 

General  and  Mrs.  Lew^  Wallace  have  just  presented  the  original  manu- 
script copy  of  "  The  Prince  of  India  "  to  the  Library  of  Wabash  College. 
The  manuscript  is  in  the  fine  handwriting  of  General  Wallace,  and  shows 
also  corrections  and  suggestions  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Wallace. 

It  is  announced  that  William  Dean  Howells  is  to  be  one  of  the  literary 
advisers  of  the  reorganized  house  of  Harper  and  Bros.,  and  also  to  occupy 
the  "  iEasy  Chair  "  in  Harper^ s  Magazine^  made  famous  by  George  William 
Curtis.  Mr.  Howells  will  also  contribute  monthly  to  the  A^orth  American 
Review. 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '/J- 

'37 — Professor  Joseph  Emerson,  D.  D.,  died  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  Aug.  4, 
1900.  His  father  was  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1841  and  for  four  years  taught  in  the  college.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  Beloit  College  and  was  uni- 
versally beloved. 

'47  —  Rev.  Lysander  Dickerman  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Phillipston,  Mass. 

'47  —  John  Cummings  Merrill,  M.  D.,  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  8 
1900.  He  was  born  in  Portland  and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
185 1  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  St.  John,  Mo.,  and 
Natchez,  Miss.    He  was  surgeon  in  the  ist  and  26th  Miss.  Vol.  regiments. 

'57  —  Joseph  Cook  delivered  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  historical 
tablets  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

'64  —  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co,  publish  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Lawrence  by  his  mother. 

'67  —  George  Byron  Pearson  died  Aug.  27,  1900,  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 
'69  —  HoUis  B.  Frissell,  who  is  principal  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  last  June. 

'69  —  In  the  September  Review  of  Reviews  is  an  article  by  Talcott  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  Phillips  Alumni  Association  in  1898-1899,  entitled 
"  Can  China  Be  Saved." 

'71  —  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  O.,  who  is  the  present  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, is  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  on  The 
American  University." 

'74  —  Judge  Charles  R.  Corning  was  president  of  the  day  at  the  old 
home  celebration  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1900. 

'75 — William  H.  Parmenter  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
conducted  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Philomathean  Society 
in  1875.  His  present  address  is  1135  Broadway,  corner  26th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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'8 1 — Clinton  Ross  has  a  story  "A  Comedy  of  Rebellion"  in  the 
September  McClure's. 

'83-'84 — E.  S.  Alderman,  P.  S.  '83,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  A. 
D.  Alderman,  P.  S.  '84,  is  Vice-President  of  The  Marietta  Register  Com- 
pany, publishers  of  the  leading  daily  paper  in  Southeastern  Ohio. 

'84 — F.  A.  Rowland,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  September  election. 

'86  —  At  the  Arlington  St.  Church  in  Boston  on  October  10,  1900, 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Chase  to  Dr.  William  Phillips 
Graves. 

'88  —  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  June  16,  1900,  is  an  article 
entitled  "  Running  a  City  on  Business  Lines  "  by  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Coler's  portrait. 

'88  —  Charles  A.  Otis,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  Otis  &  Hough, 
Bankers  &  Brokers,  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 

'89  —  Dr.  Warren  P.  Grimes,  of  Hillsboro  Bridge,  N.  H.,  and  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Minot,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  were  married  June  28,  1900. 

'90  —  Married  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  August  29,  1900,  Kate  Bell  Deane 
to  Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  Registrar  of  Phillips  Academy. 

'95  —  D wight  H.  Day  and  Miss  Mollie  Townsend  were  married  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  15,  1900.    They  will  live  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

'96  —  Mary  M.  Norcross  was  married  June  23,  1900,  at  Cambridge,  to 
Harry  J.  Colburn.    Mr.  Colburn  is  teaching  Latin  at  Wilbraham  Academy 

'96  —  Joy  Leslie  Moore  and  Miss  Crucita  M.  Franco  were  married  July 
19,  1900,  at  Paris,  France.    Their  home  is  1019  South  46th  Street,  Phila-^ 
delphia,  Pa. 

'00  —  F.  A.  Baldwin  has  entered  the  employment  of  the  Davis  &:  Furber 
Machine  Co.  of  North  Andover. 


EXCHANGES. 


UNDECEIVED. 

With  trembling  hands  I  soon  undid  the  box, 
Tore  off  the  Hd,  and  there  displayed  to  view 

A  crimson  cushion,  wonderfully  wrought, 
A  cushion  made  for  me  by  pretty  Sue. 

"  How  sweet  of  her,"  I  thought,  "  to  spend  her  time 

In  making  such  a  handsome  gift  for  me. 
I'll  prize  it  all  the  more  because  I  know 

Her  hands  have  worked  upon  it  tenderly." 

But  as  I  stood,  in  admiration  lost, 

And  thought  what  great  devotion  this  must  show, 
A  slip  of  paper  fell,  on  which  I  read, 

"  This  cushion  made  by  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co." 

—  Harvard  Lafupooti, 


ART. 

One  painted  the  color  of  Heaven  and  pictured  the  sunlight  true, 

He  captured  the  white  of  the  lilies  and  the  red  of  the  roses,  too, 

And  weaved  with  the  touch  of  a  genius  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is. 

But  the  Critic  said,  as  he  tossed  his  head  :  "  No  master's  hand  is  his ; 

The  red  is  too  red,  the  white  too  white,  the  blue  and  brown  and  gold 

Too  strongly  done, —  he  has  no  Art."    And  the  painting  was  never  sold. 

One  wrote  a  book  for  the  people, —  the  story  of  men  who  lost. 

He  told  a  tale  of  bread  and  strife  and  didn't  count  the  cost. 

The  story  was  true  and  beautiful, —  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is. 

But  the  Critic  said,  as  he  tossed  his  head  :  "  No  master's  brain  is  his  ; 

What  if  a  book  may  stir  our  hearts  ?  the  scenes  are  crude  and  old. 

This  man  is  not  a  genius."    And  the  book  was  never  sold. 

One  carved  from  a  piece  of  marble  the  bust  of  a  little  child. 

He  made  it  true  to  the  model  he  had,  with  expression  soft  and  mild. 

With  ceaseless  toil  he  finished  it, —  the  face  of  a  boy  as  he  is ; 

But  the  Critic  said,  as  he  tossed  his  head  :  "  No  master's  hand  is  his  ; 

There  never  existed  a  boy  like  that, —  the  lines  are  clear  and  bold. 

But  we're  seeking  Art,  and  you  have  none."    And  the  statue  was  never  sold. 

Dwight  Anderson. —  In  Central  High  School  Monthly. 
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p.  B.  Studio  ^  Tul?t^l' 

Developing^ 

Printing: 

Mounting: 

For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 


E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK  ' ""^ndSver 
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Comis  Cettiple  of  IDusic 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandoUns 

WALDO  MARTIN  MAURER 

BAY  STATE      MAURER  MARTIN 
LANSING  BAY  STATE  VEGA 

PIANOS  TO  RENT  Everything  Known  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapel  Street,         -        -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


A  Little  Girl's  Snake  :  "  A  tail  with  two  eyes  in  it." — Texas  Steer. 


Manners — Morals 

"What  mother,  what  teacher,  has  not  wished  for  a  book  that  shall  present  in 
small  compass  a  friendly,  but  withal  complete,  explanation  of  all  those  points  in 
manners  and  morals  which  the  conduct  of  some  one  of  her  children,  some  one  of 
her  pupils,  daily  (yes,  hourly)  presses  her  to  explain? — the  7'aisons  d'etre  of  the 
many  exactions  in  the  matter  of  conduct  which  children  have  to  learn  by  humiliating 
experience,  if  not  opportunely  instructed  by  their  older  friends.  The  children  in 
every  home  will  be  the  happier,  and  at  once  the  greater  pride  to  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  friends,  if  Mrs.  Dewey's  two  new  books  are  placed  in  their  hands 
to  be  perused  at  home  and  to  be  studied  at  school." — School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion, March,  1900. 

Lessons  on  Manners,  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  cts. 

Lessons  on  Morals,  -  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  els. 

Songs  of  all  the  CoIIecfes,         -  $1.50. 

(See  "  Book  Reviews.") 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,    -    -    -    -  Publishers 

4-5-6-I2-13-14  Cooper  Institute,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 
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Dr.  Scttcl], 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street. 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours:— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Pr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Surgeon  ani>  l^omcopatl^ic  physician, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass, 

Telepbone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.:  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  1*.  m. 

3ol]n  p.  dorrey,  m.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon,  H  Essex  Street. 

Office  Hours: —   ntil  10;  3  to  5  i'.  m.;  after  7  i'.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 

Charles  (£.  abbott,  2n,  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,         70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours  : — Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

AT  PARIS. 

Mr.  Murphy — "  Excuse  me,  sorr;  but  can  yez  direct  me  to  the  goin'-out 
intrance  ?  " — Pimch. 

fjenry  C.  dlarke,  ITl.  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist.  Office  Hours:— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

aibcrt  €.  fjmlme,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours: — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


(£.  £j.  (Bilbert,  m  D.  5., 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building:,  Andover,  Mass. 
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r)T?  T  A  R  AfOlSJ  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
i^xv.  J.   r^,    J^x-xv_.  ,    ^i„3  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  and  the  Balti- 

more Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.     Office:  477  ESSEX  STREET,  Blakely  Building:.  Practice 
limited  to  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases.   Glasses  Scientifically  Fitted.    Home  treat- 
ments when  patients  are  unable  to  come  to  the  office.  Telephone  317-2 
Hours— 9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  2  to  5,  and  7  to  9  p.  m.             LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

P.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  °"o"t  wTth™  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 


W.  E.  STRATTON,  .      teacher  of 

Morrill  House  Annex,  BailjO,  Gultaf  &  Maildolin 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 

O.  CHAPMAN, 

TOBACCO,^  ^^^^^C^IGARS  ^DIINIFNG  ROO/VVS 


MAIN  SXREIEI-r. 


Philosopher — "You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too." 
Dyspeptic — *'The  duece  you  can't." 

Coal  Wood  Straiv  Hay 

Successor  to  CD  A  XIW    C     /^I  C  A  Q/^M       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL       rKAlNN.  C.  ULcAoUiN  andover,  mass. 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.      Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  IJear  IRounb        Bnlaraeb  an^  IRewli^  ffurnisbeb 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

EDWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,  WOODEN  WARS,   CROCKERY,  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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NATHAN  &  HURST  ^ 

— jfine  Clotbee 

Trices  to  Suit  All.  SACK  SUITS 

$30.00  to  $50.00 

STYLE  AND  FIT  GUARANTEED 


373  Washington  St.,  - 


Bow- 
No.  2 


The  Largfest  College  Engraving 
House  in  the  World. 


-  BOSTON 


SALESROOM  : 

t527  Chestnut  Street 


Why  do  they  call  this  part  of  Charles  River  the  basin  ?  " 
— "  I  suppose  it  is  because  this  is  where  the  waves  wash." 

— Harvard  Lampoo?i. 


ESTABLISHED  1875 

DC  Cbas.  B.  eilioH  Company, 

(Incorporated) 

College  £ngrai^er$  and  Stationers 


Works  * — S.  E.  Cor.  \  7th  and  Lehigfh  Avenue, 

^    ^    ^  PHILADELPHIA 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-cIass' Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16-4 


Willie  Jones,  to  secure  pocket  money,  stuck  up  the  following  sign  on 
his  back  fence  to  the  consternation  of  his  mother  and  the  wild  joy  of  his 
little  playmates  : 

Willie  Jones  will  eat 

I  small  green  worm  for  i  cent 
I  large  green  worm  for  2  cents 
I  small  fuzzy  worm  for  3  cents 
T  large  fuzzy  worm  for  5  cents 
I  small  toad  for  a  quarter 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

special  attention  paid  to  Crocljery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 


THE  ANDO\  ER  BOOKSTORE 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monojjram  Papers.    Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $L00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  Sc  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 
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J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WMDOW  SEAlS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63  Park  Street.      -         .         .         .         LUMBER  YARD  IN  RSAR 

THE  BOSTON  FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING  SHOP. 

Repairing  of  All  Kinds,  including  Rubber  Mendin^^. 
Best  Stock  Used.  Work  Guaranteed.  First-Class 
Boot  Blacking  Establishment. 

A.  B.  SCHWARTZ,  Prop.  8  PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 

A  Connecticut  farmer  who  is  a  large  grower  of  turnips,  and  who  has 
suffered  heavily  through  the  pilfering  propensities  of  the  villagers,  this  year 
planted  a  special  part  of  the  place  and  put  up  a  notice  :  You  are  requested 
to  steal  out  of  this  part  of  the  field. — Xew  York  Press. 

E.  R.  EASTMAN, 

®  ®  BARBER  m  ® 

Town,  Hall,  Andover 

IRA  BUXTON,        m        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
(3uns  an&  Hmmunttion 

LOCK    AND    BEILL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARNARD  STREET,  ANDOVER 

STUDENTS^  LAUNDRY       ®      ^-  ^-  ""^^^7^^^:^  " 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

Wiov\\  Bone      tbe  Hn^over  Steam  Xaunt)r^. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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THE 


ndover  Press. 


_  -^^rinters  to 


i  I  lips  Academy 


Kitty — "  Is  your  wound  sore,  Mr.  Pup  ?  " 
Mr.  Pup — "Wound  !  what  wound  ?  " 

Kitty — "Why,  sister  said  she  cut  you  at  dinner  last  night" —/2u/ge. 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

FINE 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 


Every  Requisite  for  Foot  Ball,  Hockey,  Photography, 
Skating,  Basket  Ball,  Gymnasium. 


Tether  Ball — A  new  game  invented  by  Mr.  Lehmann,  of 

Oxford  College,  England. 
Catalogues,  Samples,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  and  Careful  Attention. 


VA/RIGHX    Sc  DIXSOIN, 

344  WEshington  Street,       -       -       -       -      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Watch  ^ 

FOR  OUR  ADVERTISEMENT  IN 
NEXT  ISSUE —  IT  WILL  PAY 
YOU  

Mead  Cycle  Company 


Bicycles 

355-357-359  and  361  Wabash  Avenue, 

CHICAGO 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  Armada 
Bicycles. 
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TRY  THE 


Hammond  ^  Typewriter 


BBFORB  VOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  TYPE  —  (80  Styles); 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANENT'  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER, 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE  CARDS,   ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


IDEAIi 


JUST  OUT- 


NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 


SPECIAL  MANIFOLDERS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE MACHINES  WRITING  FROM 
100  TO  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AJVV  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


UNIVERSAL 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

300  Washington  Street,       -       BOSTON.  MASS. 


^  BURNS  Tailor  and 


I  ...THE  ANDovEB  Fumisher 

1  HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ON  \ 

SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 

KNOX  HATS,  CAPS,  PAJAHAS, 

NECKWEAR,  GLOVES,  BATHROBES, 
I  UNDERWEAR.  HOSIERY,  5UITdASES 

I  Agent  First  Class  Laundry  Work.  Store  in  tlie  Square. 


Don't  touch  me  or  I'll  scream,"  said  the  steam  whistle  to  the  engineer. 


Correct  dress  bespeaks  good  taste  and  refinement ;  ill-fitting, 
ill-kept  garments  indicate  an  indifference  to  appearance  or  a 
lack  of  the  proper  regard  for  them. 

Our  customers  profit  by  the  strong  interest  we  take  in  the  art 
of  tailoring.  We  like  to  make  a  garment  for  a  man  who  is 
hard  to  fit,  or  for  one  who  aspires  to  perfections  in  attire.  We 
give  abundant  satisfaction  in  such  cases.  When  yoU;  contem- 
plate the  purchase  of  clothes  let  us  talk  with  you. 


363  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON 


James  Mf.  Bripe-.. 


UNIVERSAL  COLLEGE  OUTFITTER 

^  ATHLETIC  AND  GYMNASIUM  GOODS, 
CLOTHING  AND  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS,  TENNIS 
BASE  BALL  AND   FOOT   BALL  UNIFORMS. 


1312  &  1436  Wholesale  Office  : 

MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  37  Kingston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

PAST  ALL  THAT. 

She — "  Is  your  knee  tired,  dear  ?  " 

He—"  Oh  no.    I  can't  feel  it  at  all  now."— Z?>. 

GEORGE  F,  CHEEVER  oe 


DEIALEIR  IN 

Hi^h-Gradc  Boots  and  Shoes 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 
STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Andover  Agent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 


5  Alaiiri  Street, 


/\riclo\/er 
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Brooks  Brothers 
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MAKERS  OF  FINE  CLOTHING 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR 
NEARLY     A  CENTURY 


EVERYTHING 

For  Vacation  or  Term 
For  Street,  Field,  or  Study 
Correct  in  Styi.e  —  Fair  in  Price 
Much  Found  Nowhere  Else 

OUR  BOOKLETS  GIVE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


fli>douer  [T\eT) 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL  PLEASED  WITH 


FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN, 

Harvaj^d  Square^  Trcmont  Building', 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue— FR££ 
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PbilUps  Academy  S 


ANDOVER  *  «  •  * 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scientific 
schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty  candidates 
went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1900,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  I500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations 
selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses.    For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue, 


Main  Street,       ....  ANDOVER. 


Address  PRINCIPAL  BANCROFT. 


TRY  MIM  ^ 

<when  you  ivant  your  Clothes  Cleansed  and 
Pressed  and  any  Small  Tailoring  Done  ^  ^ 


XTbe  p.  H.  dftuit  dealer 


AND  CONFECTIONER 


50  Main  Street, 


ANDOVER 
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O-OPERATIVE  PRICES 
^  ^  FOR  STUDENTS 


STANDARD  CLOTHING  CO., 

395  Washington  Street,  .  BOSTON 

Zenas — "  The  wall  paper  in  my  room  has  a  design  with  streaks  of  light- 
ning.   How  do  you  like  it  ? " 

Ephraim — "  It  looks  like  thunder." — Harva7'd  Lampoon. 

We  have  a  large  trade 

among-  the  ^ 

STUDENTS 

^j-i  And  know  what  to  ad- 

^^^^  vise  to  be 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE 


Burke  &  Co*,  -^^tiors 

294  ^dasbington  Stmt,       ______  Boston 

P.  S. — We  do  not  make  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  for  the  least 
money, — B.  &  Co. 
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U  faculties  ant)  artistic 
IPbotograpbi?  of  a  Boston  Stubio 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO 
EACH  SITTER 


,ePHOh6  CoMNeCTION 


LAWReNCe.A\ASS 


ANDOVER  CARS   PASS   BY  THE  DOOR 
IF  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  WORK  CO  ELSEWHERE. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

A  group  of  friends  dining  at  the  home  of  Sir  John  Pope-Hennessy, 
were  gossiping  about  a  certain  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  two  objec- 
tionable peculiarities — he  was  not  given  to  the  use  of  soap  and  water  and  he 
was  always  borrowing  money.  "  Yes,  poor  fellow,"  remarked  Hennessy, 
"  he  sponges  upon  everybody  except  himself." —  Wave. 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK, 

9.00  a.  m.,   Elxcept  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.  m.,  Daily 
11.00  p.  m.,  Daily 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30  a.m. 
10.45  a.m. 
2.00  p.m. 
3.30  p,m 
6.00  p.m. 

11.00  p.m. 


Except  Sunday,  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  Points  in  New  York  State. 
Daily,  for  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  "The  Lake  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Except  Sunday,  for  Albany.  P.uffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Chicago. 

Daily,  for  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo.  Niagara  Ealls,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  all 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUGH   SLEJEIPING  CARS 


Rerervatlon  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Offices  or  of 
A.   S.   HANSON,   G.  P.  A.,  BOSTON. 
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Manufacturing 
Jeweler  -i^h  -i^ 

CLUB  AND  COLLEGE 

pins  and  Rings 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY 


200  BROADWAY,    =    NEW  YORK 

Special  ^xcta^tve  De3ign3  Upon  (Tppltcatton. 

He — "  O,  pray,  Miss  Dalrimple,  don't  call  me  Mr.  Brookes.'* 

She — "  O,  but  our  acquaintance  has  been  so  brief.  This  is  so  sudden — "  (Sweetly) 
"  Why  shouldn't  I  call  you  Mr.  Brookes.^" 

He — "  O — only  because  my  name's  Somerset." — Punch. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  DEALER  FOR  P.  A. 

M  keezp:r, 

Highest   Cash   Prices  Paid  for   Cast=Off  Clothes. 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 


15  ATHENS  PLACE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


H.  F.  CHASE, 


BICYCLES  AND 
REPAIRS. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 
BLOCK,         -         -  ANDOVER. 
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J^^  Jypeu/riter  ^xel^ap^e, 

38  BROMFIELD  STREET. 


TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD        RENTED  REPAIRED 


f\\\  \{\T)ds  at  f\\\  l^ir^ds  of  prices. 


AFTER  THE  GAME— YALE  17,  DARTMOUTH  o. 
A  Fair  Enthusiast — "  Oli  what  a  lovely  game  !    And  who  won  ?  " 


A.  KAISER  ♦  ^  ^  ♦  *  ^ 

Qpholstmr 

Goods  Tacked  and  Shipped  to  <AU  Parts  of 
the  Country.    .\    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Furniture  To  Let  to  Students. 


Main  Street, 


ANDOVER 
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^  ELECTRIC  CARS  GO  BY  THE  DOOR  * 

ALLEN  HINTON'S  ^  '^L^^^bets 

are:  famous. 


Residence,   "  SUNSET  ROCK  " 

Take  Reading  Ceir.  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  "Ice  Cream  Farm. 


PIANOS- 


FOR  SALE 
TO  RENT 


Utolins,  Ban)o$,  Guitars,  Stnit^s,  Be. 


DYER  &  CO*^  ^  ^  LAWRENCE 

An  artist  gave  his  last  work  to  a  porter  to  convey  to  the  Academy. 
"  Be  careful,"'  said  he,  "  the  picture  is  scarcely  dry." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  porter,  "  my  clothes  are  old." 

—  Go  hie}  I  Pe7iny. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North- 
west and  Southwest. 


Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Through  Trains* 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  -  r''%t:r::sr''^)  -  boston 
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Celebrated 
Hats  


Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season. 


COLLINS  S(  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

Boston. 


Correct  2)re65tng    ^  ^ 

We  invite  all  gentlemen  who  appreciate 
the  highest  class  of  tailoring,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  trifle  more  than  is  charged  for 
ordinary  work. 


No.  5  Park  Street, 

BOSTON  


rank  D.  Somers 

•  mercDanf  Dilor  • 
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MY  MIDSUMMER  NAP. 


By  1.  H.  Gaily  on. 


JT  was  a  very  pleasant  afternoon, 
and  being  somewhat  lone- 
some, I  decided  to  take  a  drive. 
I  had  just  graduated  from  college, 
and  brought  my  sheepskin,  with 
Cinn  Laicde  inscribed  on  it, 
which  both  surprised  and  pleased 
the  Governor.  It  had  been  a  hard 
year  and  I  had  studied  diligently, 
and  now  I  intended  to  rest  a  while. 
My  drive  led  up  to  Gertrude's 
home.  When  I  arrived  I  gave 
the  horse  to  the  footman  while  I 
went  to  see  her.  Through  the 
large  garden  to  the  water  front  I 
went  and  there  in  the  hammock, 
with  Gertrude,  sat  Roger, 

Roger  and  I  were  chums.  Both 
of  us  had  graduated  at  the  same 
time.  We  both  liked  Gertrude 
very  much,  but  I  liked  her  best,  I 
thought.  I  didn't  wonder  Roger 
liked  her.  She  was  an  ideal  girl. 
Many  the  good  times  we  have  had 
together  canoeing,  which  is  my 
hobby.    Golf  is  her  chief  delight, 


a  sport  for  which  I  have  no  use  ; 
but  Gertrude  liked  it  then,  and 
Roger  too,  so  I  had  to. 

To  resume.  When  I  ap- 
proached them,  I  at  once  saw  by 
their  actions  that  they  had  ob- 
jections to  my  call.  I  was  about 
to  turn  and  go  away  when  she 
remarked,  ''Won't  you  come  here 
too }  There  is  room  for  you 
both." 

"  No  indeed,"  I  hastily  replied, 
in  a  gruff  tone. 

''Very  well  then,"  she  said, 
"  good  bye." 

I  said  nothing,  but  returned 
quickly  to  my  waiting  carriage. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  had  been  feeling 
very  blue.  I  had  seen  neither 
Gertrude  nor  Roger  during  that 
time,  but  I  imagined  them  sitting 
in  hammocks  and  making  remarks 
about  me  during  the  long  sum- 
mer days.    One  day  I  received  a 
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postal  card  from  Roger  saying  he 
would  be  on  the  river  in  his  canoe 
that  afternoon  and  requesting  me 
to  be  there  also  to  talk  over  our 
arrangements  for  the  annual  out- 
ing of  the  club.  Roger  and  I 
were  the  committee  on  transport- 
ation. So  I  went  to  the  boat- 
house  and  ordered  my  canoe. 
Roger,  I  thought,  might  go  away 
after  we  had  completed  our 
arrangements  and  leave  me  to 
spend  the  afternoon  under  the 
willow  trees  near  Gertrude's  land- 
ing, and  perhaps  see  her.  I  in- 
tended, in  case  I  should  see  her, 
to  make  her  suffer  a  little  for  the 
agony  of  mind  she  had  caused  me. 
I  would  be  very  cold  and  distant, 
and  if  possible  make  her  eyelids 
tremble.  I  did  not  doubt  my 
ability  to  do  this,  for  I  had  done  it 
before  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
In  fact,  so  confident  was  I  by  the 
time  I  arrived  under  the  willow 
trees  that  I  was  in  a  really  happy 
frame  of  mind.  I  had  finished 
the  latest  novel  and  put  it  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and,  the  weather 
being  very  warm  and  I  very  happy 
in  anticipation  of  my  approaching 
victory,  I  dozed  and  finally  fell 
asleep  while  waiting  for  Roger. 

Unfortunately  I  had  not  made 
fast  my  canoe,  and  soon  I  was 
drifting  down  stream.  How  I  es- 
caped the  rough  banks  and  the 
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huge  ledge  that  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  a  mile  down 
stream  will  ever  remain  a  mys- 
tery. I  finally  landed  in  the  first 
harbor,  where  it  was  very  much 
smoother.  The  canoe  floated  to 
the  right  near  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's mill.  I  drifted  with  the 
current,  and  in  I  went,  past  the 
broken-down  guard  screen,  and 
slowly  began  a  half-mile  journey 
under  the  pavements  of  the  street 
above.  It  was  getting  well  along 
in  the  afternoon,  and  near  the 
time  for  the  tide  to  turn.  Sud- 
denly I  awoke,  and  tried  in  my 
terrified  condition  to  ascertain  my 
whereabouts.  I  finally  concluded 
I  had  been  caught  in  the  dreaded 
tunnel.  I  had  been  warned  sev- 
eral times  by  the  Governor  about 
this  trap.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  ago  that  the  superintendent's 
son  had  been  drowned  in  the  same 
place  while  boating.  I  could  feel 
the  canoe  rushing  past  the  wall, 
gaining  more  speed  as  the  tide  in- 
creased. I  seemed  to  be  getting 
nearer  the  top  of  this  dark  cell ; 
more  and  more  I  could  feel  that 
the  space  between  the  filthy  waste 
water,  saturated  with  oil  and  the 
refuse  of  the  mill  and  adjoining 
shops,  and  the  top  of  the  tunnel, 
was  becoming  less.  It  was  evi- 
dent  that    I    was   going   to  be 
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drowned.  To  say  that  I  was 
scared  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
My  hair  rose  on  end  and  I  shiv- 
ered like  a  man  with  an  ague.  I 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  grasp 
the  side  of  the  tunnel  to  stop  the 
boat,  but  the  swift  current  bore  it 
on,  tearing  my  hands  on  the  sharp 
stones.  I  shouted,  but  the  noise 
only  went  reverberating  back 
through  the  tunnel,  and  spent  it- 
self before  it  reached  the  en- 
trance. 

Finally  I  concluded  to  die,  and 
thought  of  how  many  other  souls 
had  been  wafted  into  eternity  be- 
fore mine.  I  thought  of  the  Gov- 
ernor— how  he  would  buy  me  a 
plush-lined  coffin  and  go  about  all 
the  rest  of  his  days  with  lines  of 
grief  on  his  face  and  say  nothing. 
I  thought  of  Gertrude,  and  wished 
I  could  have  seen  her  eyelids 
quiver  once  more  before  I  died. 
****** 

Just  as  the  canoe,  bearing  its 
sleeping  occupant,  started  on  its 
eventful  journey,  Roger  came 
around  the  bend  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  stream. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  that 
canoe  be  doing  there,  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  that } "  he  mut- 
tered. Why  it  looks  like  my 
chum's  canoe  !  Sure  enough,  it 
is !    He's  probably   gone  ashore 


and  left  his  boat  to  take  care  of 
itself." 

Roger  paddled  swiftly  after  the 
runaway  boat,  but  the  bends  in 
the  river  prevented  him  from 
catching  up  with  it  until  it  was 
too  late.  He  rounded  the  last 
bend  just  in  time  to  see  the  canoe 
dive  into  the  tunnel  under  the 
Governor's  mill,  and  was  horrified 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  still 
sleeping  peacefully. 

The  Governor  was  in  his  pri- 
vate office  talking:  with  Gertrude 
and  her  father,  who  is  a  director 
in  the  mill,  when  the  door  was 
burst  open  and  Roger,  wild-eyed 
and  breathless,  rushed  in,  shout- 
ing, "  Help  !  Help  !  Jack's  in 
the  tunnel !  "  Then  he  rushed 
out  again,  followed  by  the  others. 

The  Governor  raved  up  and 
down  the  bank,  sent  a  message  to 
the  police,  ordered  the  nearest 
physician,  and  got  drag  nets  and 
boats  to  use  when  I  should  make 
my  appearance  at  the  mouth  .of 
the  tunnel. 

By  the  time  the  Governor  had 
done  these  things,  two  policemen, 
four  or  five  newspaper  reporters, 
half  a  dozen  hysterical  women 
from  the  corporation  tenements, 
and  everybody  else  in  the  vicinity 
had  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  and  were  peering  into  the 
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big  hole,  waiting  for  me  to  come 
out. 

They  say  Gertrude  wept  bit- 
terly, and  when  all  at  once  the 
boat  darted  out  and  I  was  dashed 
up  on  the  rocks,  looking  like  some 
great  slimy  lizard,  she  embraced 
me,  right  before  the  Governor, 
thereby  spoiling  her  latest  white 
muslin  dress.  The  women  from 
the  corporation  houses  also  wept 
and  tried  to  embrace  me,  but  the 


Governor  drove  them  off  and  hus- 
tled me  into  a  carriage. 

All  this  I  learned  afterwards, 
for  I  had  struck  my  head  against 
the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  firmly 
believed  myself  dead  when  I 
emerged. 

Roger  afterwards  charged  me 
with  going  down  through  the  tun- 
nel intentionally,  but  I  emphati- 
cally deny  the  accusation. 


HOW  MAMMA  SAVED  THE  GAME. 


By  Harold  Hodge. 

Jack  alone  was  left  to  stop 
The  mass  of  brawn  that  came 

Charging  down  the  football  field, 
A-charging  down  for  fame. 

The  line  was  staunch  and  firm  ; 

The  ball  was  well  behind. 
To  break  the  mass  and  tackle  was 

The  thought  that  filled  Jack's  mind. 
He  tried  to  brace  his  footing, 

For  Jack  was  weak  and  lame. 
On  came  that  charging  mass  of  men, 

A-charging  down  for  fame. 

His  dizzy  brain  was  racked  with  pain  ; 

We  saw  his  strength  was  gone  ; 
He  stood  there  faint  and  sick  at  heart ; 

The  charging  mass  came  on. 
In  vain  he  tried  to  rouse  his  might  — 

We  knew  his  heart  was  true  — 
But  what  is  heart  and  what  is  will, 

Without  the  strength  to  do } 

In  accents  clear  and  sweet  — 

The  words  were  heard  by  all  — 
Above  the  shouts  and  cheers, 

A  maid  was  heard  to  call  : 
O  Jack,  if  those  men  pass  you, 

Our  team  will  lose  the  game  !  " 
On  came  that  charging  mass  of  men, 

A-charging  down  for  fame. 
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He  wiped  the  blood  from  off  his  brow 

And  cleared  his  dust-dimmed  eyes, 
While  o'er  his  handsome  face  there  came 

A  look  of  glad  surprise. 
Those  simple  words  brought  back  his  strength. 

Though  he  was  weak  and  lame, 
He  broke  through  — tackled  —  downed  that  man, 

A-charging  down  for  fame. 

Jack's  married  now  ;  'tis  years  since  then  ; 

He  walks  a  trifle  lame, 
And  often  tells  the  little  ones 

How  Mamma  saved  the  game — 
When  Jack  alone  was  left  to  stop 

The  mass  of  brawn  that  came 
Charging  down  the  football  field, 

A-charging  down  for  fame. 


THE  YACHT  RACE. 


By  Albert  T.  Gould. 


LONG  monotonous  summer 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  fact,  this  day  was  but  a  contin- 
uation of  a  long  line  of  monoton- 
ous days ;  for  day  in  and  day  out, 
the  sun  had  monotonously  risen 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  east, 
followed  a  monotonous  course 
toward  the  zenith,  and  finally  had 
monotonously  sunk  behind  the 
hill  in  the  west.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  a 
strange  black  yacht  had  stolen  in 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
Speculation  had  been  rife  as  to 
the  name  of  the  yacht,  and  when 
she  proved  to  be  the  Norseman 
of  Boston,  much  interest  was 
taken  in  her.  But  when  it  finally 
transpired  that  she  had  come  for 
the  purpose  of  challenging  the 
home  yacht,  interest  was  aug- 
mented to  such  a  degree  that  a 
bonfire  before  the  town  hall  was 
indulged  in  that  night  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  while  the  sailing- 
master  of  the  home  boat,  the 
Comet,  a  title  which  she  fully 
deserved,  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  day  should 
be  taken  in  which  to  prepare  the 


yachts  for  the  race,  and  during 
that  time  the  crews  of  both  were 
busily  engaged  in  scraping,  oiling, 
and  overhauling. 

At  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning  the  harbor  presented  a 
dazzling  appearance.  There,  in 
the  first  morning  light,  lay  two  of 
the  finest  and  best  equipped 
yachts  that  the  combined  efforts 
of  master  boat-builders  and  naval 
experts  could  devise.  The  sharp 
spoon  bows  of  the  two  boats  cut 
the  tide  like  knives.  The  well- 
trimmed  spars  and  taut  standing- 
rigging  of  the  two  yachts  did 
credit  to  the  ability  of  their  sail- 
ing-masters. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen,  both 
crews  had  washed  down  and  holy- 
stoned the  deck-planks,  and  had 
taken  off  the  sail  covers  of  their 
respective  yachts.  The  race  was 
to  start  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
forenoon,  and  accordingly  by  ten 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  had  gathered  on  the  shore, 
while  the  harbor  was  dotted  with 
the  white  sails  of  catboats  and 
small  sloops.  The  day  was  a  per- 
fect one  for  the  race.  A  fresh 
breeze  was    blowing    from  the 
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southwest,  and  heavy  banks  of 
white  clouds  to  the  west  indi- 
cated that  more  wind  was  yet  to 
come. 

By  half  past  ten  the  perfect- 
fitting  mainsail  of  each  yacht  had 
been  broken  out,  and  the  two 
yachts  were  now  lying  head  to 
wind,  awaiting  the  approach  of 
eleven  o'clock.  On  board  the 
Norseman  all  was  bustle  and 
hurry  ;  stays  were  being  tautened 
and  each  halyard  was  being- 
swayed  up  until  a  slight  wrinkle 
was  visible  in  the  luff  of  the  main- 
sail. On  the  Comet,  an  en- 
tirely different  scene  was  pre- 
sented. The  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  race  had  been  made, 
and  the  deck  had  been  carefully 
cleared  of  all  unnecessary  cor- 
dage ;  but  with  all  this,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  something  was  amiss  on 
board.  The  face  of  each  of  the 
crew  wore  a  look  of  expectancy, 
and  many  glances  were  cast 
toward  the  shore.  The  Norse- 
man had  already  slipped  her 
moorings  and  was  now  standing 
off  and  on,  awaiting  the  signal 
from  the  starting  gun.  The  hour 
of  eleven  was  at  hand,  and  yet  the 
Comet  remained  at  her  moor- 
ings. At  this  moment  a  skiff 
pushed  off  from  the  shore  and 
made  for  the  Comet.  When 
the  boat  had  come  alongside  the 


yacht,  a  telegram  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Stone,  the  owner  of  the 
Comet.  Hastily  tearing  open 
the  envelope,  he  read  :  ''Called 
out  of  town.  Cannot  sail  Comet 
in  race." — Bartlet. 

A  look  of  dismay  overspread 
the  owner's  face.  In  the  absence 
of  the  sailing-master,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  who  could  take 
his  place.  Stone  looked  about 
the  yacht  in  search  of  some- 
one who  could  sail  her  in  the 
race  against  the  Norseman,  but 
he  could  see  no  one  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  filling  the  po- 
sition of  sailing-master.  He  saw 
before  him  men  capable  only  of 
obeying  orders,  and  lacking  both 
the  confidence  and  ability  to  com- 
mand others.  As  a  last  recourse. 
Stone  appealed  to  his  men  for  a 
volunteer  as  skipper  for  the  day. 
This  appeal  was  followed  by  a 
shuffling  of  feet  on  the  part  of  the 
crew,  and  in  a  body  they  retreated 
toward  the  bow,  shaking  their 
heads  in  token  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  volunteer.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  a  figure  detached  it- 
self from  the  group  and  James 
Pope,  the  youngest  of  the  crew, 
stepped  forward  and  touched  his 
cap  to  the  owner,  saying,  ''I  should 
like  to  volunteer  as  sailing-master, 
sir." 

''All  right,  then.    Take  the 
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wheel  and  we'll  get  under  way," 
said  Stone,  who  was  impressed  by 
the  look  of  confidence  and  the  tone 
of  assurance  of  the  young  man. 

Walking  aft  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  the  new  sailing  master 
ordered  the  mooring  to  be  slipped 
and  the  jumbo  and  flying-jib  to  be 
run  up.  The  crew  jumped  to 
obey  the  orders,  as  they  caught 
the  racing  spirit  of  the  new 
skipper. 

When  the  mooring  had  been 
let  go,  the  Comet's  head 
slowlv  swuno-  down  stream  with 

J  o 

the  tide.  As  the  sails  caught  the 
breeze,  the  yacht  quickened  her 
speed  and  was  soon  churning  up 
the  water  to  leeward.  When  it 
was  seen  from  the  shore  that  the 
home  yacht  had  gotten  under  way, 
a  great  cheer  went  up  from  the 
crowd.  At  the  Comet's  helm 
stood  the  new  captain,  skillfully 
guiding  his  yacht  through  the 
maze  of  small  boats  which 
crowded  the  harbor. 

The  Norseman  was  lying  up 
in  the  wind,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  the  Comet.  The  three 
minute  gun  was  just  sounding  as 
the  Comet  broke  through  the 
crowd  of  small  boats  and  slid  into 
the  open  water  beyond.  As  the 
Comet  drew  near,  the  other 
yacht  put  her  helm  up,  and  slowly 


sailed  toward  the  starting  line, 
with  her  sheet  well  off.  Both 
yachts  were  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  line  when  the  starting  gun 
boomed  out. 

The  Norseman  crossed  first, 
and  the  Comet  passed  directly 
under  her  opponent's  stern.  The 
captain  of  the  Norseman  im- 
mediately took  advantage  of  the 
situation  by  putting  his  yacht's 
head  off  just  enough  to  spill  the 
wind  out  of  the  Comet's  sails 
and  leave  her  becalmed.  The 
Norseman  thus  shot  a  boat's 
length  ahead  of  her  opponent,  and 
when  the  wind  finally  struck  the 
Comet's  sails,  a  sudden  squall 
heeled  the  yacht  over  until  the 
lee  rail  was  a  foot  under  water. 
The  Comet  was  forced  to  let 
her  mainsheet  and  jibsheets  run 
and  to  luff  up  until  the  squall  had 
passed.  Thus  several  seconds 
were  lost  before  she  had  gained 
any  headway.  By  this  trick  the 
Norseman  gained  three  full 
lengths  upon  her  opponent.  The 
Boston  yacht  had  come  about  for 
her  second  tack  before  the 
Comet  had  finished  the  first 
leg.  The  former  yacht  was  stand- 
ing well  over  the  bay  by  the  time 
the  other's  sails  were  shaking  in 
the  wind. 

For  some   time  the  race  con- 


tinued thus,  the 


Norseman  being 
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always  about  half  a  tack  in  the 
lead.  All  the  light  weather  sails 
had  been  crowded  on  both  yachts, 
so  that  they  listed  over  with 
the  lee  rails  awash.  At  the  helm 
of  the  Comet  stood  the  slight 
but  resolute  figure  of  her  young 
sailing  master,  guiding  his  yacht 
with  skill  and  precision.  The 
crew  w^ere  stretched  along  the 
weather  rail,  and  there  waited  for 
the  next  order  to  come  about. 
All  eyes  were  strained  ahead  to 
note  the  progress  of  the  race. 
The  Norseman  was  still  some 
distance  ahead,  and  to  lessen  that 
distance  seemed  almost  impos 
sible,  so  evenly  matched  were  the 
two  yachts.  The  only  sound  to 
be  heard  was  the  straining  of  the 
masts  and  the  swirl  of  the  water 
alongside. 

The  turning  buoy  was  now  but 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  One 
more  tack  would  end  the  beat  to 
windward,  and  then  would  com- 
mence the  run  back  with  the  wind 
dead  aft.  The  Comet  was 
sailing  within  three  points  of  the 
wind  and  was  drawing  slightly 
aweather  of  her  opponent,  but 
the  Norseman  gained  in  speed 
what  she  lost  in  windward 
makings.  Finishing  the  last  tack 
before  rounding  the  turning  buoy, 
the    Norseman      came  smartly 


about  and  trimmed  her  sheets  for 
the  buoy.  She  arrived  there  ten 
seconds  in  advance  of  the 
Comet,  and  had  just  set  her 
spinnaker  when  that  of  the 
Comet  broke  forth  in  a  great 
cloud  of  white  silk.  The  perfect- 
fitting  sails  of  the  two  yachts 
caught  and  held  the  breeze,  until 
the  bows  were  driven  under  up  to 
the  bob-stays. 

The  Norseman  continued 
slightly  in  the  lead,  and  her 
larger  spread  of  canvas  was  now 
of  decided  advantage  to  her. 
Each  bow  ploughed  up  deep  fur- 
rows of  white  and  boiling  water, 
and  behind  each  yacht  stretched  a 
broad  and  shining  wake.  The 
masts  snapped  and  buckled  under 
the  pressure  of  the  canvass,  and 
all  around  the  yachts  was  seething 
foam.  When  the  finishing  buoy 
hove  in  sight,  the  Norseman 
was  still  ahead,  although  barely 
holding  her  own. 

But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
water  now  remained  between  the 
Norseman's  bow  and  the  fin- 
ishing line.  The  Comet  was 
following  her  opponent  so  closely 
that  she  took  in  over  her  bow  the 
sea  which  the  Norseman  kicked 
up. 

Down  the  intervening  space, 
the  two  yachts  sped,  churning  the 
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water  on  either  side  into  white 
and  boiling  foam. 

The  line  was  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  Norseman's  bow, 
and  victory  seemed  sure,  when  a 
fresh    puff   of   wind    struck  the 


Comet's  sails  and  shot  her  over 
the  line  half  a  length  ahead  of  her 
rival,  amid  the  thundering  cheers 
of  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  the 
deafening  scream  of  whistles  from 
the  launches  in  the  harbor. 


NUMBER  9. 


By  R.  J.  Dodd. 


r^VER  the  door  of  the  office 
there  was  a  big  blue  sign 
that  read  : 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH 
AND   CABLE  CO. 

All  day  there  came  out  through 
the  open  door  a  wild,  crazy 
jangle  of  brass  and  aluminum 
levers.  In  the  night,  when  the 
street  was  still,  it  could  be  heard 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Inside 
the  office  could  be  seen  ten  men 
in  a  row,  with  their  heads  bowed 
between  glass  partitions.  They 
were  always  there  —  these  ten 
hustling  men.  In  summer  they 
had  their  coats  off  and  their  shirt 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows. 
In  winter  they  wore  long  linen 
coats  reaching  to  the  ground. 
Messenger  boys  with  blue  caps 
were  always  scurrying  in  and  out 
of  the  door,  mounting  on  bicycles, 
and  going  off  on  mysterious 
errands.  They  carried  joy  to 
some  and  sorrow  to  others. 

It  was  on  a  midsummer  after- 
noon that  Messenger  No.  9,  small, 
odoriferous  and  unimportant,  came 
out  of  the  office,  mounted  his 
Company  bicycle  and  went  away 
with  a   telegram    in  his  pocket. 


No.  9  was  always  getting  the 
messages  mixed  up,  going  to  the 
wrong  addresses,  and  forgetting 
to  collect  the  charges  on  his  tele- 
grams. In  the  Manager's  opinion 
No.  9  was  about  the  most  useless 
piece  of  clay  that  ever  wore  a 
messenger's  cap.  The  Manager 
did  not  know  any  reason  why  he 
kept  him  in  the  service,  unless  it 
was  that  No.  9  was  gentle,  odori- 
ferous and  weak,  and  had  some- 
thing about  his  face  which  the 
Manager  liked. 

No.  9's  errand  took  him  to  a 
side  street  along  which  were  rows 
of  tall  elms  and  houses  with  beaut- 
iful lawns  before  them.  He 
stopped  at  a  house  standing  a 
little  back  from  the  street  with 
spacious  grounds  about  it.  A 
woman  with  a  kind  face  and  a  few 
streaks  of  gray  in  her  hair  was 
sitting  on  the  veranda.  To  her 
he  delivered  his  telegram.  It 
was  nothing  important.  The 
woman  read  it  and  asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  tired.  No. 
9  said  he  was  not  very  tired,  and 
was  about  to  go  away  when  the 
woman  told  him  to  wait.  She 
went  into  the  house  and  returned 
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with  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  plate  of 
ice-cream.  While  No.  9  ate  it, 
she  asked  him  questions  about 
himself.  What  was  his  name } 
Were  his  parents  living  }  Did  he 
always  have  enough  to  eat }  Had 
he  ever  been  to  school  } 

To  all  these  inquiries  No.  9  re- 
plied briefly  between  bites.  He 
had  been  to  school  a  little.  He 
nearly  always  had  enough  to  eat, 
though  it  wasn't  often  that  he  got 
ice-cream.  His  parents  were  dead, 
but  his  grandmother  was  living, 
and  he  made  his  home  with  her. 
He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  great 
deal  older  than  he  and  who 
occupied  a  seat  at  his  grand- 
mother's table  periodically.  He 
had  little  in  common  with  his 
big  brother,  although  the  brother 
had  always  treated  him  well.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his 
brother's  occupation,  he  said  that 
he  hadn't  any.  Asked  how  he 
lived,  No.  9  said,  "  Workin'  out." 

This  last  statement  was  true. 
The  big  brother  was  workin' 
out "  a  sentence  of  two  years  in  a 
large  stone  building  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
No.  9  knew  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
talk  of  family  affairs  too  much 
with  strangers. 

Thus  it  was  that  No.  9  made 
the   acquaintance   of  Mrs.  Gris- 


wold.  Afterwards  he  used  to 
stop  there  often,  and  she  always 
had  refreshments  for  him.  He 
learned  that  Mrs.  Griswold  was  a 
widow,  and  that  she  had  once  had 
a  boy  about  his  own  age,  with 
hair  of  the  same  color  and  the 
same  guileless  eyes. 

The  summer  passed  and  the 
autumn  came,  and  No.  9  had  an 
overcoat  through  which  the  chill 
wind  could  not  penetrate.  Mrs. 
Griswold  one  day  visited  his 
grandmother  in  the  three  rooms 
in  which  the  old  woman  and  No.  9 
lived.  A  long  time  the  two  women 
talked  together,  and  when  they 
parted,  it  was  settled  that  No.  9 
should  go  to  school. 

If  No.  9  had  been  the  type  of 
boy  about  whom  we  read  in  books, 
he  would  have  hailed  with  delight 
this  opportunity  of  storing  his 
mind  with  knowledge,  and  would 
have  gone  diligently  to  work  and 
no  doubt  have  eventually  become 
a  great  man.  But  he  was  not 
a  heroic  youth,  and  his  short  ex- 
perience at  school  had  left  any- 
thing but  pleasant  memories  in 
his  mind.  So  when  his  grand- 
mother made  the  proposal  at  the 
supper  table  one  evening,  he 
refused  it,  and  the  old  lady,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  man,  did  not  insist  upon 
his  going. 
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So  No.  9  still  carried  messages, 
and  if  the  old  grandmother  was 
disappointed,  she  said  nothing. 
She  had  long  since  ceased  to  tell 
her  sorrows. 

All  through  the  autumn  he 
threaded  his  way  through  the 
crowded  streets.  He  carried 
messages  of  joy  and  messages  of 
sorrow.  To  some  his  appearance 
brought  the  sound  of  wedding 
chimes,  to  others  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  that  tells  of  death. 

But  sometimes  he  caused 
great  vexation  to  the  Manager  and 
the  patrons  of  the  Company  by 
getting  messages  of  joy  mixed  up 
with  messages  of  sorrow.  At 
these  times  the  Manager  would 
swear  and  vow  that  No.  9  should 
carry  no  more  messages  for  the 
Company,  but  somehow,  in  spite 
of  all  his  uselessness.  No.  9  still 
stayed  on. 

No.  9's  grandmother  was  old 
and  toothless,  and  complained 
much  of  the  heat  in  summer  and 
of  the  cold  in  winter.  She  cher- 
ished an  old  Bible  and  a  few 
memories  of  better  days  long 
ago.  No.  9  and  his  brother  were 
all  that  were  left  to  her  now. 

His  brother,  as  No.  9  re- 
membered him,  was  a  surly  in- 
dividual who  always  wore  his  coat 
collar  turned  up  and  his  battered 
hat  tipped  forward  on  his  head. 


He  had  a  fiery  red  face,  a  dis- 
agreeable- looking  mouth,  and  a 
general  air  of  untrustworthiness 
and  disrespectability.  Big 
brother  Johnnie  was  an  ugly  fel- 
low, and  had  spent  the  larger  part 
of  his  life  peering  in  at  the  win- 
dows of  saloons.  Yet  he  had 
always  been  kind  to  No.  9,  and 
even  generous,  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  he  was  not  ''hard 
up."  In  return  for  this  kindness, 
the  boy  had  often  shared  his  week- 
ly stipend  with  his  older  brother. 
He  always  had  a  warm  place  in 
his  heart  for  Johnnie. 

No.  9  and  his  grandmother 
had  been  very  sorry  when  the  of- 
ficers took  him  away  ;  for  Johnnie 
had  been  convicted  of  breaking 
into  a  grocery  store.  It  was  a 
sad  day  when  Johnnie  came,  with 
handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  to  say 
farewell  to  the  old  woman  and  his 
younger  brother.  No.  9  well  re- 
membered it.  The  old  grand- 
mother had  sobbed,  and  clung  to 
Johnnie,  and  called  him  her  boy, 
and  Johnnie  had  been  very  greatly 
embarrassed  and  gone  out  with  a 
swagger  and  a  don't-care  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

It  was  on  a  winter  night  that 
No.  9,  his  work  finished  for  the 
day,  went  home,  tired  and  jaded, 
and  clambered  up  the  narrow 
stairs  that  led  to  the  three  rooms 


occupied  by  his  grandmother  and 
himself.  He  found  the  table  set 
for  supper,  but  as  he  entered  the 
door  the  old  woman  called  to  him 
from  the  bedroom  beyond.  Going 
there,  he  found  her  lying  on  the 
bed. 

Charlie,"  she  said,  "  I'm  not 
feeling  well  tonight.  You'll  have 
to  eat  your  supper  alone.  You'll 
find  the  tea  on  the  stove." 

After  supper  she  again  called 
to  him.  He  sat  down  beside  the 
bed,  and  she  took  one  of  his  hands 
in  hers. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  she  said, 
"  How  has  the  day  gone  ?  "  With- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  she  con- 
tinued. It's  getting  near  the 
time  for  Johnnie  to  come  home. 
I  want  to  see  him  before — Charlie, 
I  hope  you'll  always  be  a  good 
boy.    You're  all  I've  got  now." 

A  little  later  she  said,  "  There 
dear,  go  away  now.  I'll  go  to 
sleep.  Good-night." 

Alarmed  by  something  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  No.  9  went  and 
called  a  neighbor.  "Grandmother's 
sick,"  he  said. 

The  woman  put  a  shawl  over 
her  head  and  came  back  with  him. 
They  found  the  old  woman  lying 
with  her  face  to  the  wall. 

"  She's  asleep,"  said  the  boy. 

The  woman  approached  softly, 
and  leaning  over  the  bed,  took  one 
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of  the  withered  old  hands  in  hers. 
In  a  moment  she  laid  it  back 
silently.  She  turned  to  No.  9, 
who  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
and  her  face  was  white. 

"  Your  grandmother's  dead, 
little  boy,"  she  said. 

All  night  there  was  a  light  in 
the  little  bedroom,  and  women 
with  faces  properly  tearful  came 
and  went.  No.  9  sat  huddled 
close  up  to  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen. 

Morning  came  clear  and  cold, 
and  with  it  came  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  and  a  knock  at 
the  door.  No.  9  opened  it,  and 
Mrs.  Griswold,  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation,  came  in.  She 
went  to  the  bedroom  and  looked 
at  the  form  on  the  bed.  When 
she  came  out  she  said  to  him, 
''You're  going  to  live  with  me 
now." 

The  funeral  was  simple,  and  No. 
9  was  the  chief  mourner.  After- 
ward he  went  back  to  the  squalid 
rooms,  but  they  looked  bare  and 
cold  indeed,  and  he  could  not  stay. 
He  was  glad  to  take  up  his  new 
life  at  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Among  No.  9's  business  ac- 
quaintances, there  was  much  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  change  which  his 
altered  circumstances  would  work 
in  him.  And  when  one  day  No. 
9  went  down  to  the  office,  dressed 
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in  a  new,  well-fitting  suit  of 
clothes,  with  his  hair  nicely 
combed,  and  with  a  neat  school 
cap  on  his  head,  all  the  messenger 
boys  treated  him  with  great  re- 
spect, and  the  operators,  and  even 
the  Manager,  patted  him  on  the 
back.  He  went  to  school,  and 
though  it  was  hard  at  first,  and  he 
did  not  change  his  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  education, 
he  got  along  fairly  well.  One 
thought  was  always  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  Johnnie  was  coming 
soon.  Where  would  he  go  and 
what  would  he  do  when  he  learned 
how  things  how  changed 

The  winter  passed  away,  and 
the  time  for  Johnnie's  return  came 
and  went,  but  he  did  not  come. 
No.  9  was  disconsolate,  for  he  had 
planned  great  things  for  Johnnie. 

I've  made  inquiries,"  said 
Mrs.  Griswold  one  evening  as  No. 
9  sat  moodily  before  the  fireplace, 
"  and  I've  found  out  that  Johnnie 
was  discharged  two  weeks  ago. 
I  don't  see  where  he  can  be.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter,  but  the  warden 
says  it  came  too  late,  as  he  had 
already  left  and  they  don't  know 
where  to  find  him." 

^'If  he  comes,"  said  the  boy,  "are 
you  going  to  have  him  come  here 
like  you  did  me.'*"  Yes,"  replied 
Mrs.  Griswold,  "  Now  run  along 
to  bed  dear." 


It  was  a  big,  high  room  in 
which  he  slept.  He  was  often 
lonesome  there,  and  tonight  he 
was  unusually  so.  He  lay  awake 
a  long  time  looking  at  a  patch  of 
moonlight  on  the  floor  and  listen- 
ing to  the  wind  outside.  Finally 
he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed.  As 
he  dreamed,  he  was  transported 
back  to  the  three  bare  rooms  in 
which  most  of  his  life  had  been 
spent.  He  saw  the  rusty  stove, 
the  rickety  table,  the  torn  and 
stained  paper  on  the  walls.  His 
old  grandmother  was  hobbling 
about,  and  Johnnie  was  there. 
No.  9  was  carrying  messages  once 
more.  He  heard  the  senseless 
jangle  of  the  instruments  in  the 
office,  and  saw  the  operators  in 
their  long  coats.  Through  all 
these  scenes  moved  Johnnie. 
Johnnie  always  seemed  to  stand 
out  amid  the  chaos  of  dreams. 
No  matter  where  the  scene  of  his 
dream,  Johnnie  always  seemed  to 
be  staring  him  in  the  face.  His 
form,  his  attitude,  his  face,  were 
real,  but  there  was  something 
terrible   about  him. 

Suddenly  No.  9  awoke  in  terror 
and  stared  straight  at  the  darkness 
beyond  the  patch  of  moonlight  on 
the  floor.  Surely  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  shadow  that  moved. 
No.  9  was  frozen  with  terror. 
He  did  not  stir.    Presently  a  man 
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with  his  cap  over  his  eyes  stepped 
cautiously  out  into  the  moonlight 
and  advanced  toward  the  bed. 
He  stopped  and  gazed  steadfastly 
at  the  face  of  the  boy.  He  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead.  No.  9 
started  up.    "  Johnnie!"  he  cried, 


but  the  man  had  fled  softly,  leav- 
ing only  a  slight  movement  of  the 
curtain. 

''Johnnie!"  called  No.  9  again. 
But  there  was  only  the  sound  of 
running  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
outside. 


'^HANKSGIVING  time  is  here— 
that  time  when  the  festive 
cranberry  Ues  red  and  juicy  in  the 
grocer's  basket,  when  the  hen  crawls 
under  the  barn  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  farmer's 
axe,  and  the  turkey  begins  to  feel  a 
vague  premonition  of  his  approach- 
ing end.  Now  the  athlete  has  ten- 
derly laid  away  his  football  pants 
and  goes  home  to  eat  up  his  old 
man's  hard-earned  substance  and 
make  his  little  brother's  hair  stand 
on  end  with  stories  of  his  exploits  on 
the  gridiron.  Now  the  grind  lays 
aside  his  McCurdy's  Exercise  Book, 
shakes  hands  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  goes  home  to  pose 
as  a  great  man  in  the  midst  of  an 
admiring  family  circle.  Now  the 
rich  man  gorges  himself  with  goose 
and  duck,  and  the  poor  man  feasts 
on  Hamburg  steak  and  is  thankful  if 
he  can  afford  even  a  s-mall,  lean 
chicken  with  which  to  make  merry. 
And  the  poor  man  enjoys  his  Ham- 
burg steak  as  much  as  the  rich  man 
enjoys  his  goose  and  duck. 

If  there  are  any  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  even  a  chicken  or  a  quart  of 


cranberry  sauce,  they  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  Can  they  not  devour 
with  their  eyes  the  good  things  in 
the  windows  of  the  stores  ?  Can 
they  not  drink  in  the  odors  of  the 
chicken  pies  baking  in  the  ovens  of 
their  superiors  ?  Is  there  anyone 
who  will  say  that  the  sight  of  a  fine 
brown  turkey  is  not  feast  enough  for 
any  man  ?  And  are  not  odors  a  more 
soul-satisfying  beverage  than  cider. 

Let  us  all  take  off  our  hats  to  that 
great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Russell 
Sage,  who,  in  the  wideness  of  his 
bounty,  is  going  to  provide  for  the 
poor  people  of  his  district  a  show 
window,  wherein  is  to  be  placed  an 
array  of  roast  ducks,  turkeys,  chicken 
pies,  etc.,  and  all  the  indigent,  the 
halt  and  the  lame,  but  unhappily,  not 
the  blind,  are  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  stuff  themselves,  optically  speak- 
ing, at  Mr.  Sage's  expense.  Should 
the  day  be  cold,  Mr.  Sage  will  hurry 
through  with  his  own  dinner  and 
come  and  warm  them  with  his  genial 
smile.  'J'ruly  he  must  be  an  ingrate 
indeed  who  affirms  that  the  poor 
have  no  blessings  at  this  glad 
Thanksgiving  time. 
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OWED  TO  MY  TAILOR. 

I  know  this  is  an  ancient  joke  — 
Ancient,  but  ah  !  no  joke  to  me  ; 
For  what  inspires  it  is  a  bill 
For  clothes  I  had  in  '93. 


THE  YAPTOWN  CENTRE  CHRONICLE. 


T  the  promenade  last  Thursday 
^    night,  some  dastard  touched 
match  to  young  Orville  Heyrube's 
iUuloid  collar  and  came  near  blow- 
ig  up  the  whole  shooting  match. 

There  is  a  certain  widow  living  on 
le  main  street  of  this  village  who 
lakes  a  practice  of  allowing  her 
ens  to  pasture  on  the  premises  of 
er  neighbors.  If  this  continues 
luch  longer  her  name  will  be  pub- 
shed  in  the  columns  of  this  paper, 
'ne  day  last  week  Mrs.  Minerva 
otter  made  a  number  of  delicious 
lubarb  pies  and  set  them  out  on  the 
ack  stoop  to  cool.  During  her  ab- 
snce  inside  the  house,  a  hen  belong- 
ig  to  the  above-mentioned  widow 
ime  along  and  pecked  them  so  full 
i  holes  that  they  looked  as  if  a 
tiarge  of  buck-shot  had  been  fired 
ito  them.  The  pies  were  so  badly 
amaged  that  Mrs.  Potter  was 
bliged  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
hristian  Endeavor  Society  for  dis- 
ibution  to  the  poor.  She  has  the 
y^mpathy  of  the  entire  community. 

One  of  the  most  notable  social 
vents  of  the  season  was  the  oyster 
upper  given  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Methodist  Sunday  School.  The 
affair  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
prominent  society  people  of  the  town, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  which  occurred  near 
the  close  of  the  entertainment,  when 
young  Hiram  Stevens  spilled  a  plate 
of  hot  oysters  into  one  of  his  rubber 
boots,  the  evening  would  have  passed 
off  very  pleasantly. 

David  Wilkins'  son  George,  who 
has  just  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
is  home  and  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  the  village  school  next  winter. 
The  young  man  is  well  prepared  for 
the  position,  having  undergone  a 
thorough  course  of  training  on  the 
college  football  team.  Some  of  the 
big  boys  will  get  their  money's  worth 
if  they  attempt  to  play  any  pranks  on 
him. 

Amos  Jenkins  has  decided  to  open 
a  barber  shop  in  connection  with  his 
blacksmithing  business,  and  is  soon 
to  build  on  an  addition  to  his  present 
quarters.  After  a  while  he  expects 
to  put  in  a  soda  fountain.  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  arranged  a  special  scale 
of  prices  whereby  every  man  who 
gets  two   pair   of    horses    shod  all 
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round  gets  a  free  shave.  We  hope  begins  to  see  prosperity  coming  his 
that  after  Mr.  Jenkins  gets  well  way,  he  will  call  around  and  pay  up 
started  on  his  new  enterprise  and     his  subscription  to  the  Chronicle. 


I  always  knew  that  golf  was  high  ; 
And  now  it's  surely  cost  me  dear. 
I  sliced  the  ball  —  Oh  cruel  Fate  — 
And  hit  my  fair  one  on  the  ear. 

I  paid  for  that  one  luckless  stroke 
All  that  erstwhile  was  dear  to  me. 
My  cruel  Phyllis  won't  forgive  ; 
I  fear  she's  on  her  ear  at  me. 


THE  MUCKER  AND  THE  TIGER. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
ferocious  Tiger,  who  was  confined  in 
a  Cage,  where  great  Throngs  came 
to  look  at  him  and  admire  his  Stripes. 
Now  it  chanced  that  there  dwelt  in 
that  same  town  a  Mucker,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  very  great 
Personage,  but  who  in  fact  did  not 
know  enough  to  last  him  over  Night. 
One  day  the  Mucker,  chancing  to 
pass  by  the  Cage  in  which  the  Tiger 
was  confined,  stopped  and  said,  "Be- 
hold how  courageous  I  am  !  I  will 
poke  this  Tiger  with  a  Stick."  The 
Tiger,  overcome  by  the  great  Pain 
which  the  Mucker  had  inflicted, 
uttered  a  loud  Roar  and  shook  the 
bars  of  his  Cage,  whereupon  the 
Mucker  laughed  loudly,  saying, 
"  This  is  great  Fun."  Thereafter, 
each  time  the  Mucker  passed  that 


way,  he  repeated  the  Insult,  and 
each  time  the  Tiger  would  utter  a 
loud  Roar  and  shake  the  bars  of  his 
Cage. 

But  one  day  the  Tiger  escaped 
and  went  back  to  the  Jungle,  where, 
not  long  after,  chancing  to  meet  the 
Mucker,  he  addressed  him  thus  : 
"  When  I  was  confined  in  a  Cage, 
O  Mucker,  you  used  to  poke  me  with 
a  Stick  and  cause  me  great  Pain. 
But  since  I  have  escaped  I  have  de- 
veloped a  love  for  having  my  Ribs 
poked.  Won't  you  do  it  again,  O 
Mucker  ?"  After  the  Tiger  had  sat- 
isfied his  Hunger,  he  went  on  his  way 
with  a  self-satisfied  Smile  on  his  Face. 

Moral :  When  a  man  is  down,  first 
assure  yourself  that  he  is  going  to 
stay  there.    Then  hit  him. 
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HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS  WITH  GREAT  MEN. 


Note  —  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Mirror  to  publish  from  time  to  time  letters 
from  distinguished  men,  which  we  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  readers.  By  so 
doing  we  hope  to  bring  young  men  into  closer  touch  with  these  men  who  are 
making  history,  and  thereby  inspire  a  desire  to  imitate  their  noble  deeds. 


lear  Mirror : . 

Please  excuse  me  for  not  writing 
efore.  I  have  been  leading  such  a 
trenuous  life  lately  that  I  really 
aven't  had  time.  My  friend  Otis 
wanted  me  to  drop  him  a  line  once 
1  a  while  to  let  him  know  how  I  was 
etting  along,  but  now  I  hear  that  he 
ras  obliged  to  go  home  on  account 
f  his  health.  I  was  pained  to  hear 
hiis  news,  as  Oatie  is  a  very  good 
riend  of  mine.  I'm  afraid,  however, 
liat  he  thinks  I've  slighted  him. 
^ou  see  I  wrote  him  a  postal  card 
rom  a  little  town  up  in  the  moun- 
ains,  telling  him  that  I  was  stopping 
here  for  a  few  days  and  would  like 

0  have  him  come  up  and  enjoy  the 

001  mountain  air.  But  just  before 
le  came  I  happened  to  be  called 
.way  on  business  and  I  understand 
hat  he  was  quite  disappointed  at  not 
Inding  me  there.  He  had  brought 
long  some  of  his  army  friends  and 
hey  had  planned  to  have  a  great 
ime.  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  leave  so 
mexpectedly. 

I  hear  that  you  have  reelected 
VIr.  Hanna  to  the  presidency.  I 
expect  he'll  be  sending  some  of  his 
riends  over  here  to  visit  me  before 
ong,  as  I  understand  the  Americans 
ire  going  to  make  some  investments 
n  this  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
^reat  opportunities  here  for  young 
Tien  who  desire  to  embark  in  the 
iquor  business. 


I  was  in  Manila  the  other  night  to 
buy  ten  yards  of  cotton  cloth  for  the 
army,  and  saw  some  of  my  American 
friends  in  the  saloons  as  I  passed,  but 
didn't  have  time  to  speak  to  them. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  invitation  to  write  a  review  of 
the  Chinese  situation  for  the  Mirror, 
but  my  information  on  that  subject 
is  only  such  as  he  who  runs  may 
read.  Instead,  I  am  now  writing  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Tour  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  Eighty  Days,"  which  I  will 
send  you  before  long. 

My  donkey  is  lame  and  I  am  rest- 
ing for  a  few  days.  That  is  how  I 
happened  to  get  a  chance  to  write. 
An  agent  for  an  American  concern 
was  here  the  other  day  trying  to  sell 
me  an  automobile,  but  I  haven't  had 
a  red  cent  for  two  weeks.  If  things 
don't  come  my  way  before  long  I'll 
have  to  write  to  Otis  and  strike  him 
for  a  small  loan. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  that.  I 
have  been  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Shakespearian  Society. 
Well,  I'll  have  to  close.  The  Amer- 
icans are  coming  and  I  don't  care  to 
meet  them  just  now,  as  my  wardrobe 
"is  rather  dilapitated.  Good-bye. 
"Just  tell  them  that  you  saw  me," 
etc. 

Yours  Patrioticallv, 


Aggie. 


The  Earth,  Sept.  20,  1900. 
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THE  HORRIBLE  EXAMPLE. 


"  T  TELL  you  what  it  is,"  said  the 
Horrible  Example,  as  he  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  Post  Office  at  Bung- 
town  Corner,  I'm  not  appreciated. 
All  my  life  long  I've  been  snubbed 
and  made  fun  of  and  railed  at  by 
the  people  who  call  themselves 
the  'respectable  classes'  of  this  vil- 
lage, and  they  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  I'm  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  humanity  that  ever  lived." 

The  Horrible  Example  spat  violent- 
ly on  the  sidewalk  and  resumed  : 
"  No  sir,  they  don't.  All  my  life 
long  I've  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
uplifters  of  humanity  that  ever  up- 
lifted in  this  darned  town.  Have  I 
ever  got  a  w^ord  of  thanks  for  it  ? 
No  sir,  I  hain't,  and  the  very  people 
whose  sons  I've  saved  from  bein' 
dragged  down  to  vice  and  ruin  pass 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
when  they  see  me  comin'.  But  then, 
I  s'pose  that's  the  way  it  is  with  all 
great  public  benefactors.  People 
never  realize  what  great  benefactors 
they've  been  till  after  they're  dead. 
Take  John  Bunyan,  for  instance. 
They  put  him  in  jail,  but  could  they 
keep  him  from  upliftin'  humanity 
Nit.  They  did  the  same  thing  with 
me — put  me  in  the  lock-up  forgittin' 
drunk  and  disturbin'  revival  meetin's 
they  was  holdin'  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  But  could  they  stop  me 
from  upliftin'  the  people  of  this 
darned  town  ?  Well,  I  guess  not- 
There  was  a  whole  lot  of  young 
fellers  who  thought  it  was  smart  to 
disturb  them  meetin's,  and  when  I 


got  jugged  they  all  quit,  and  some  of 
'em  experienced  religion  and  are  now 
marchin'  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
them  that  is  try  in'  to  lift  humanity 
from  the  depths  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance.   You  don't  happen  to  have  a 
cigar  about  your  clothes,  do  you  ?  If 
you  hain't  they've  got  some  good  five- 
centers  in  the  store.    As  I  was  say- 
in'  —  early  in  life  I  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  devote   myself   to  the 
upliftin'  of  my  feller  bein's.    At  first  I»l 
was  goin'  to  become  a  missionary, , 
but  after  I'd  thought  it  over  I  de- 
cided that  the  people  of  Bungtowm 
Corner  needed  upliftin'  more  than  the' 
heathen  of  foreign  lands.    So  I  wentl 
around  exhortin'    folks    to  forsaken 
their  sins  and  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  like  me,  but  they  usedl 
to  laugh  at  me  and  tell  me  to  go  tO) 
—     Well,  I  soon  found  out  I  wasn'tl 
doin'  much  in  the  upliftin'  line  by> 
holdin'  myself  up  as  an  example  of  I 
righteousness,  so  I  thought  it  over  ai 
while  longer  and  decided  to  become' 
a  horrible  example.    It  was  a  greatl 
sacrifice  on  my  part,  as  I  might  justi 
as  well  have  been  a  judge  or  presi- 
dent of  a  bank,  but  my  disposition! 
was  such  that  I  was  willin'  to  sacrifice' 
anything  for  the  benefit  of  my  feller- 
men. 

"  Soon  after  I  took  up  my  newv 
occupation,  I  heard  of  a  man  who) 
was  gittin'  drunk  and  abusin'  hi$s 
wife  and  family,  and  I  thought  thatll 
would  be  a  good  case  to  begin  on,, 
so  I  went  through  a  long  course  of 
debauchery  and  neglected  my  family 
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and  finally  ended  up  by  kickin'  my 
wife  outdoors  one  cold  winter  night. 
The  newspaper  published  a  piece 
about  it  with  the  title  '  The  Work  of 
the  Drink  Demon,'  and  that  man 
read  it  and  see  where  he  was  goin' 
and  reformed.  Today  he's  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  this  town, 
and  he  wouldn't  even  wipe  his  shoes 
on  me. 

"  I  tell  you  this  bein'    a  public 


benefactor  ain't  no  snap.  It's  all 
work  and  no  pay,  and  I'm  gittin' 
sick  and  tired  of  it.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is.  One  of  these  days 
Fm  goin'  to  make  a  proposition  to 
the  people  of  this  town,  and  if  they 
don't  agree  to  keep  me  supplied  with 
smokin"  tobacco  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  I'm  goin'  to  reform  and  live  an 
upright  life,  and  let  humanity  go  to 
ruin  if  it  wants  to." 


First  Tennessee  Lawyer  —  "I've  got  a  pretty  spirited  case  on  my 
hands,  and  I'd  like  youah  aid  in  disposing  of  it,  suh." 

Second  T.  L,  —  "  To  what  case  do  you  refer,  suh  ?  " 
First  T.  L.  —  "A  new  case  of  whiskey,  suh." 


Willie  —  '*  Grandpa  is  a  teetotaler,  ain't  he  ma  ?  " 

Mamma —    What  makes  you  think  so,  Willie  ?  " 

Willie  —  "Why,  'cause  grandpa  don't  drink  anything  but  tea." 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Mirror  is  one  of  the  old- 
est magazines  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  existed 
under  its  present  name  since 
1853,  and  we  know  that  it  is  a 
continuation  of  a  periodical  which 
was  gotten  out  in  manuscript 
form  as  far  back  as  1837.  It  is 
necessary  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
so  old  a  magazine,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  been  unable  to 
publish  several  contributions 
which,  as  works  of  art,  were  very 
creditable  to  their  authors,  but 
which  were  rather  too  local  and 
personal  in  their  nature  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  student  body  at 
large.  In  this  respect  the  Kaleid- 
oscope is  not  intended  to  invade 
the  field  of  the  Pot  Poiirri, 


THE  If   we    won  every 

GAME  ys^^         interest  in 

the  Exeter  game 
would  soon  dwindle  down  to 
nothing,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  series  would  cease  al- 
together. That  Andover  knows 
how  to  accept  defeat  as  well  as 
victory  was  shown  on  the  evening 
after  the  game,  when  a  large  body 
of  students  paraded  the  streets 
and  cheered  the  members  of  the 
eleven.     Exeter    won  fairly,  and 


there  was  no  squealing  "  heard 
here  over  the  result.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  direct  refu- 
tation of  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
clare that  the  old  spirit  has  died 
out,  than  the  fact  that  Andover 
gives  to  Exeter  all  the  glory  of  a 
hard-won  victory. 


OUR  Firms  which  place 

ADVERTISERS  advertisements  with 
us  do  so  realizing 
the  benefit  which  will  thereby 
accrue  to  themselves.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  offering  a  sug- 
gestion to  readers.  If  you  wish 
to  place  your  money  where  it  will 
return  you  the  best  of  goods  and 
excellent  service,  patronize  the 
firms  whose  advertisements  are 
found  in  the  Mirror.  We  are 
zealous  in  our  efforts  to  deal  only 
with  advertisers  who  can  bring 
credit  to  us,  and  we  fully  believe 
it  is  a  service  alike  to  advertisers 
and  readers  to  urge  you  to  place 
your  business  with  our  firms. 


A  WORD  TO  Heelers  should  have 
HEELERS  their  contributions 
ready  for  the  De- 
cember number  by  the  first  of  the 
month.     A    Christmas  story  of 
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bout  2500  words  is  wanted, 
^lean,  clear  copy  will  receive  the 
ireference  over  that  which  is 
legible.  Please  write  on  large 
laper,  one  side  only,  and  leave  a 
pace  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet, 
^s  the  squad  of  heelers  is  large, 
he  appearance  of  copy  will  be 
aken  into  consideration  in  judg- 
ig  candidates  for  the  Board, 
iembers  of  the  class  of  1902  are 
specially  urged  to  try   for  the 

IlRROR. 


POETS  What   has  become 

of  all  the  poets  }  A 
year  or  two  ago  Andover  was  full 
of  them.  On  moonlight  nights 
they  were  always  to  be  seen,  note 
books  in  their  hands,  jotting  down 
the  sublime  thoughts  that  came 
to  them  while  communing  with 
mighty  nature.  But  now  not  a 
poet  is  to  be  found.  The  Mirror 
needs  a  few  poems  every  month 
to  tuck  in  around  the  edges,  es- 
pecially for  next  month. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


From  Sand  Hill  to  Pine,  by  Bret  Hart.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Bret  Hart's  stories  are  always  simple  and  refreshing.  They  breath 
deep,  as  it  were,  of  the  clear  mountain  air  of  Colorado,  and  although  they 
are  sometimes  almost  fantastic  in  their  miraculous  coincidences,  they  are, 
after  all,  extremely  interesting  and  delightful.  His  heroes  and  heroines  are 
all  born  under  lucky  stars,  and  things  "  come  their  way  "  with  rather  aston- 
ishing regularity. 

This,  his  latest  book  of  short  stories,  is  in  the  same  vein  as  most  of  his 
former  tales.  It  deals  with  the  favorite  types  of  Western  life  —  the  Miner, 
the  Western  Girl,  the  Greaser,  and  the  Chinaman.  The  Miner  is  always 
picturesque.  If  he  has  no  very  notable  qualities  apparent,  at  least  he  has  a 
part,"  that  vague  quality  which  makes  anyone  interesting.  The  Western 
Girl  is  proverbially  charming.  The  Greaser  is  usually  humble  and  cringing 
without,  but  inwardly  a  raving  wolf.  And  the  Chinaman  is  always  amusing. 
"  A  Jack  and  Jill  of  the  Sierras  "  is  rather  the  best  of  the  collection,  but 
they  are  all  interesting.  c.  r. 

Love  in  a  Cloud,  by  Arlo  Bates.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Love  in  a  Cloud  is  a  book  which  will  probably  not  be  immortal. 
Posterity  will  not  cherish  it,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  hardly  a  soul 
except  the  author  who  remembers  it.  It  is  a  good  book  to  be  read  while 
eating  marshmallows  or  ice  cream  by  those  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
such  luxuries.    The  book  is  well  printed  and  the  binding  is  good. 

Jacinta,  A  Californian  Idyll,  by  Howard  V.  Sutherland,  Doxeys,  New 
York.  . 

This  is  a  dainty  little  love  story,  told  in  simple,  musical  verse.  The 
story  itself  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader,  while  the  verse  is  refreshing  to 
the  senses.    The  following  sample  speaks  for  itself  : 
I  sing  of  home  because  I  know 

My  land  of  purple,  green  and  gold  ; 
Because  I  love  it,  and  although 

I  live  in  exile  still  I  hold 
Of  all  earth's  queenly  lands  the  best 
Is  still  the  sea-lapped,  sunlit  West. 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 


Conducted  by  Geo7'ge  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  .'/j, 

'47 — On  the  cover  page  of  the  Congregationalist  for  Nov.  10,  1900,  is  a 
portrait  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Vose,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Beneficent 
Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  thirty-four  years. 

'48 — Charles  Henry  Barrett  died  at  Soldiers  Snug  Harbor,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  Oct.  .7,  1900.  Graduated  at  Yale  and  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  with  the  Christian  Commission  during  the  civil 
war.  For  several  years  he  maintained  religious  services  at  Mount  Zion 
chapel  in  New  York  City. 

'54 — Hazard  Stevens  of  the  class  of  1854  has  prepared  a  memorial 
life  of  his  father,  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  class  of  1835,  which  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  issue  in  two  volumes.  Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  North  And- 
over,  was  graduated  from  West  Point,  was  Governor  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Major  General  of  U.  S.  Volunteers  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chantilly,  Sept  i,  1862. 

'59 — Rev.  Thomas  A.  Emerson  and  wife  of  Clinton,  C'onn.,  were  ten- 
dered a  reception  on  their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary. 

'64 — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  publish  "  The  Mayflower  and  her  Log" 
by  Dr.  Azel  Ames.  The  volume  treats  of  the  model,  charter,  officers,  pas- 
sengers of  the  vessel  with  maps  and  charts  and  a  portrait  of  Governor  Ed- 
ward Winslow. 

'72 — ''A  Collection  of  Humorous  and  Philosophic  Essays"  written  by 
Edward  S.  Martin,  who  was  the  poet  at  the  Philomathean  celebration  last 
June,  has  been  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

'79 — Rev.  Edwin  H.  Byington  has  been  installed  over  the  Dane  street 
Congregational  church  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

'82 — Married  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  Oct.  r7,  1900,  Birney  C.  Batcheller  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Annie  L.  Chapin  daughter  of  the  late  Pres. 
Chapin  of  Beloit  College. 

'83 — In  the  October  number  of  Education  is  an  article  by  Principal 
George  D.  Pe'ttee  of  the  University  School,  Cleveland,  O.,  entitled  "  The 
Problems  which  Confront  the  Academy  at  the  Opening  of  the  20th  Century." 


S8  LEA  VES  FROM  PHILLIPS  LVY. 

/  '83  —  Frank  Pratt  Van  Valkenburg  died  Aug.  13,  1900,  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  was  a  leader  in  all  school  affairs  during  his  connection  with  the 
Academy  and  he  retained  his  love  for  his  old  school  in  an  unusual  degree. 

'84 — Charles  T.  Sempers  has  a  poem,  "  An  Old  Letter  "  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  November. 

'86— Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  publish  "  Studies  of  the  Man  Paul,"  by 
Robert  E.  Speer. 

'90 — S.  B.  Shackford  is  a  counsellor  at  law,  53  State  street,  Boston. 

'92 — In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  10,  1900,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Archbald 
and  Miss  Jennie  A.  Dann  were  married. 

'92 — Miss  Frances  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  was  married  Sept.  21,  1900, 
to  Samuel  G.  Colt  of  Pittsfield. 

'92 — Married  in  Clinton,  Ontario,  Oct.  31,  1900,  Dr.  John  P.  Torrey  of 
Andover,  and  Miss  Bertha  Amelia  Scott. 

'92 — United  in  marriage  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  June  28,  1900,  Dudley  L. 
Vaill  and  Miss  Leila  S.  Holmes. 

'92 — Lewis  R.  Yeaman  has  opened  a  law  office  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

'93 — Miss  Clementine  Lewis,  of  Portland,  Or.,  and  Sherman  R.  Hall 
were  married  Oct.  25,  1900. 

'94 — Married  in  Duluth,  Wis.,  June  14,  1900,  Miss  Nettie  Howe  to 
William  A.  Marshall.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Woburn  factory  of 
Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co. 

'94 — Married  in  fronton,  Ohio,  November  8,  1900,  Robert  T.  Ryder  and 
Miss  Florence  Wilson. 

'95 — At  Little  Boar's  Head,  N.  H.,  Sept.  3,  1900,  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Louise  Ayer  of  Boston  to  Donald  Gordon  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Mr.  Gordon  was  leading  editor  of  the  Mirror  during  his  senior 
year. 

'96 — Clarence  C.  Brown  is  with  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at 
15  Oliver  street,  Boston. 

'96 — Arthur  S.  Roberts  is  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  department  in  the 
Shattuck  school,  Faribault,  Minn. 

'96 — George  H.  Whipple  is  teaching  in  Dr.  Holbrook's  school,  Sing 
Sing,  N.  Y. 

'02 — Edward  W.  Pride,  jr.,  is  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 


EXCHANGES. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING. 

When  the  mists  grow  bright  with  the  morning  lights, 

And  the  winds  come  fresh  from  the  sea, 
Our  boat  beats  down  from  the  waking  town, 

And  the  cordage  sings  in  glee 
As  the  leaping'hull  like  some  great  gull 

From  the  salt  spray  shakes  her  free. 

When  the  day  is  done,  and  the  sinking  sun 

Slips  down  in  the  afterglow. 
Our  boat  drifts  back  on  a  silver  track 

That  the  moonbeams  gently  show, 
A  starlit  way,  at  the  close  of  day. 

For  stately  ships  to  go. 

Phillip  P.  Frost  in  The  Ifilafider. 

SERENA. 

Sleep  ;  the  dull  chime  booms  midnight  from  the  tower  ; 
No  dangers  threaten  nor  misfortunes  lower  : 
The  moon  just  peeps  above  the  wooded  hill 
To  tell  that  this  is  love's  divinest  hour. 

Sleep,  for  the  night  is  quiet  for  your  sake  ; 
The  white  birch  leaning  out  upon  the  lake 
Gleams  beside  gorgeous  flowers  which  distill 
A  mild,  sweet  scent  from  leaves  but  half  awake. 

Sleep,  for  the  stars  that  glimmer  overhead. 
The  fervent  souls  of  lovers  long  since  dead. 
Would  lull  you  now  to  perfect  peaceful  sleep. 
And  guard  you  till  the  night  is  safely  sped. 

Sleep  ;  there  is  no  wind  stirring  in  the  corn. 
No  tremor  to  ev'n  the  topmost  bough  is  borne. 
The  river  moves  in  silence  to  the  deep. 
Slumber  until  awakened  by  the  morn. 

/.  V.  A.  MacMiirray  in  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 


EXCHANGES. 


BY  THE  SEASHORE. 

Gray  and  sullen  the  sea, 

Sullen  and  gray  the  sky,  * 
And  a  sadness  comes  over  me, 

As  the  parting  waves  lash  high. 

A  sadness  that  things  are  so, 

Which  is  not  of  the  sea  or  sky. 
Though  the  breakers  seem  to  know, 

As  they  strive,  and  fall,  and  die. 

Sullen  above,  below. 

And  the  foiled  waves'  endless  roar 
As  they  rise  for  a  space,  and  go 

Like  the  mist  on  the  far-off  shore. 

Z.  /.  Z>.,  ifi  The  Btlander. 
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Developing 

Printing: 

Mounting: 


For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

IN 

ANDOVER 


E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK  '  '"""^ 


George — "  Why  do  you  always  throw  cold  water  on  everything  I  say  ? 
Ethel — "  Because  so  many  people  have  told  me  that  anything  you  say  is  so  uncon- 
scious." 


ALUND  BROS., 


TAILORS 


...and  IA\PORTER5... 

#  /Won's  HigH  Grades  Olothos.  ^ 


notice:. 

li/e  are  constantly  showing  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  high  grade  imported 
Woolens  representing  the  most  recent  and  advanced  European  patterns, 
which  we  combine  with  individualiiy  in  style  and  fine  work7nanship^  that  we 
feel  confident  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  most  economic  purchaser,  * 
YOUR  If(5PECTIOf(  50LICITED. 


ALLAND  BROS.,  '  """bSston. 

DRESS  SUITS,  Silk  Lined  throughout,  $5 5.00  and  Upwards 
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Cotnis  temple  of  music 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandoUns 


WALDO 
BAY  STATE 
LANSING 


MARTIN 
MAURER 
BAY  STATE 


MAURER 

MARTIN 

VEGA 


PIANOS  TO  RENT 


Everything  Known  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapef  Street,         -         -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


A  canner  exceedingly  canny, 

One  morning  remarked  to  his  granny, 

"A  canner  can  can 

Anything  that  he  can, 
But  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he  ? — Life. 


Manners — Morals 

"  What  mother,  what  teacher,  has  not  wished  for  a  book  that  shall  present  in 
small  compass  a  friendly,  but  withal  complete,  explanation  of  all  those  points  in 
manners  and  morals  which  the  conduct  of  some  one  of  her  children,  some  one  of 
her  pupils,  daily  (yes,  hourly)  presses  her  to  explain? — the  raisoiis  ((""etre  of  the 
many  exactions  in  the  matter  of  conduct  which  children  have  to  learn  by  humiliating 
experience,  if  not  opportunely  instructed  by  their  older  friends.  The  children  in 
every  home  will  be  the  happier,  and  at  once  the  greater  pride  to  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  friends,  if  Mrs.  Dewey's  two  new  books  are  placed  in  their  hands 
to  be  perused  at  home  and  to  be  studied  at  school." — School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion, March,  1900. 

Lessons  on  Manners,  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  cts. 
Lessons  on  Morals,  -  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  cts. 
Songs  of  all  the  Colleges,         -  $1.50. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,    -    -    -    -  Publishers 

4.5.6-12-13-14  Cooper  Institute,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 
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Dr.  Seitcl], 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street, 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours:— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  i  and  after  7  p.  m. 


Dr.  (£.  ID,  Scott, 

Surcjeon  anJ)  l^omeopatl^ic  pl]ijsictan, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  i'.  m. 

3ol]n  p,  Correij,  2TL  D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon,  J  4  Essex  Street. 

Office  Hours: —    mil  lo ;  3  to  5  p.        after  7  p.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  *  P.  A.  '92. 

(£l]arles  €.  Clbbott,  m,  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,    /♦    70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours : — Until  9  a.        i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 


"  I  think  I  shall  take  Ruth  to  Niagara." 

"  Did  n't  you  just  go  there  on  your  wedding  trip  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  now  we  want  to  go  and  see  what  it  looks  like." — ZZ/t'. 


fjenrij  €.  Clarke,  m,  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist.  Office  Hours  :  — Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.-m. 


albert  €.  fjmlme,  D.  Vfl.  V. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours: — 8.30  A.  Ri.to  12;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


£}.  (Btlbert,  m.  D.  5., 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building,  ♦*.  Andover,  Mass. 
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"n)"D      T      A      RAT^ONF  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

J-^iV.  J.  r^.  XJr^V^Wl^,  ^5113  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Balti- 
more Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Oflice :  477  ESSEX  STREET,  Blakely  Buildinj>-.  Practice 
limited  to  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases.  Glasses  Scientifically  Fitted.  Home  treat- 
ments when  patients  are  unable  to  come  to  the  office.  Telephone  317-2 
Hours— 9  to  12  a.  m.-  and  2  to  5,  and  7  to  9  p.  m.              LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

P.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  °"o"t  w™h"  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON, 

Morrill  House  A,mex,  Baiijo,  Gui'tar  &  MandoHii 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


O.  CHAPMAN, 

SOFT  DRINKS 


TOBACCO  CIGARS  -^DIINIING  ROOAIS 


MAIN  STRElEI-r. 


May  Putter  :    Everybody's  talking  about  the  way  you  let  Jack  Huggard 

kiss  you  on  the  links  yesterday. 
Belle  Hazard  :  Well,  I  couldn't  help  it.    I  was  just  teeing  off  when  he 

asked  me  if  he  could  have  just  one  kiss.    I  yelled  "  Fore  "  and  he 

took  them. — PhiladelpJiia  Press. 


Coal  Wood  Straiv  Hay 


Successor  to  ETD  A  M  l/^    CT  I  C  A  Q/^M       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL         rKAlNlS.    C.    LlLCAoUlN  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.       Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  l^eav  IRounb        jSnlaroeC)  anb  IRewlK?  jfurntsbeD 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODEN  WARE,   CROCKERY,  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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NATHAN  &  HURST  ^ 

fine  dlotbes 


Maker  of 


Trices  to  Suit  AIL  SACK  SUITS 

$30.00  to  $50.00 

STYLE  AND  FIT  GUARANTEED 


373  Washington  St.,    ■    -    -  BOSTON 


CHASTE. 

A  poet  on  the  landscape  gazed, 

The  moon,  chaste  moon,  shone  clear  and  bright, 
The  chaste  wind  howled,  a  bull  dog  barked, 

And  other  things  were  chased  that  night. — Exchange. 


The  Largest  College  Engraving  salesroom  : 

House  in  the  World*  1527  Chestnut  Street 


ESTABLISHEJD  1875 


Cbe  Cba$.  I).  Elliott  Company, 

(Incorporated) 

College  Engravers  and  Stationers 


Works  J— S.  E.  Cor*  J  7th  and  Lehigh  Avenue^ 

^  PHILADELPHIA 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16-4 

T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

special  attention  paid  to  Crockery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 

Railroads  are  built  on  three  guages  nowadays  :  Broad  gauge, 
narrow  gauge,  and  mortgage. 

FROST  &  ADAMS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  -  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials. 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
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J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WMOOW  SEAIS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63   Park  Street.       -         .         .         .         LUMBER  YARD  IN  REAR 


THE  BOSTON  FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING  SHOP. 

Repairing  of  All  Kinds,  including  Rubber  Mending. 
Best  Stock  Used.  Work  Guaranteed.  First-Class 
Boot  Blacking  Establishment. 

A.  B.  SCHWARTZ,  Prop.  8  PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET,       -------  AXDOVER 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 

Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 

"  Mercy,  Bridget,  what's  the  matter  with  these  cakes?" 

"  I  dunno,  mum.'' 

"  They  taste  of  soap.'' 

"  Yes,  mum.  I  couldn't  find  the  soapstone  griddle,  an'  I  soaped  the 
iron  one." 

E.  R.  EASTMAN, 

m  m  BABBEB  m  ® 

Town,  Hall,  Andover 

IRA  BUXTON,        m        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
6uns  anCi  ammunition 

LOCK    AND    BELL  WORK. 
Xo.  3  BARNARD  STREET,  AXDOVER 

STUDENTS'  LAUNDRY       ®  ""-'^'fJ^.Lr' 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY.  ANDOVER  MASS. 

Mork  Bone      tl3e  Hn^over  Steam  XauutM'v?. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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THE 


ndover  Press... 


^^rinters  to 


Hips  Academy 


Soldiers  must  be  very  dishonest,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  nightly  occurrence 
for  a  sentry  to  be  relieved  of  his  watch  ! 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

FINE 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 


Every  Requisite  for  Foot  Ball,  Hockey,  Photography, 
Skating,  Basket  Ball,  Gymnasium. 


Tether  Ball — A  new  game  invented  by  Mr.  Lehmann,  of 

Oxford  College,  England. 
Catalogues,  Samples,  etc.,  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  and  Careful  Attention. 


WRIGHT    &  DIXSOIN, 

344  Washington  Street,        -       -       -       -      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MONTROSE  BIGYCLEWFREE 

on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

SEND  US  YOUR  O/T/Jf"/?,  state  whether  you  ^visll  ladv-s  or  man's 
wheel;  pive  color.  l\eifj:ht  of  traine  and  grear  wanted  and  WE  WILL  SHIP 
THE  WHEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  uncuate  a:  d  ex- 
amine it  lully  before  you  accei^t  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  tl:an  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wlieel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  el  e.  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  express  charges 

ourselves.   Tlic   'MONTROSE"  BicycIc  <b4  ^  ^^O 

at  our  Special  Agent's   sample  price  of         |  ^3 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  offered.  AVe  guarantee  it  equal 
to  any  !f40  V'heel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  acoejit  it  ror  jia v  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  lind  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCLUSIVE  BIC  VCLE 
MA3;i'FACTI'RERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
GUI-  1900  M<»DELS.  This  offer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  is 
made  to  secure  a.  R I D  ER  A  G  EN  T  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
and  take  orders.    Our  agents  make  money  fast. 

CDCOICBf*  ATinilC  Frame.  12.  24  or  26 inch;  laoies.  22 inch.  Best 
OrkWiriuM  I  lUnOi  Shelby  seamless  tubing  with  forged  comiec- 
tions.  flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown;  the  celebrated  Mnvis  hubs  and  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  Kceord  "A"  tires,  the  best  and  one  of  tho 
most  expensive  tires  on  the  market.  The  genuine  $4  McMiiger  Hysionic 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented ;  special 
linished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.   We  thoroughly  test  everv  piece 

Our  biudiiig 


year'8  guar- 


of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine, 
antee  bond  with  each  bicycle. 

CDCC  to  any  one  sending  the  16.60  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
rnbU  send  free  a  genuine  Burdic-k  10.000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo- 
meter: or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.  Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

PIIPAQ  UtfUCCI  Q  ^6  do  not  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 
UllUfir  flllCCLOi  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  big  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at  $5  to  87  stripped:  orS9.75  to  $12.50  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERING  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  -write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 
If  you  ||||ilD|  C  in  DIIY^  wheel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARX  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UllHDLb  lU  DU  I  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  davs.  We  need  one  person 
In  each  to^\Ti  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
•«ill  close  out  at  (jsS  to  ijsiO  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  models  very  cheap.  Send  for  Barvrai.T  List. 
OTR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  ■vvlll  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 
CElin  VnilR  nPnCR  to^^S"-  TMsIow  price  and  these  j^peolal  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  ^vlll 
OLnU    lUUIl    UflUtll  be  withdrawn  verv  soon.    C^Glve  name  of  this  paper. 

J,  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  GMoaao.  m. 


The  Andover  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.   Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  Sc  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 


Ube  pbilUps  Hu^over  /IIMrror 
Hlvva^s  on  Sale 
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TRY  THE 


Hammond  ^  Typewriter 


BBFORB  VOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  TYPE  —  (80  Styles) ; 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER, 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE   CARDS,    ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


JUST  OUT 


NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 

S  PECIAL  MANIFOLDERS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE  MACHINES  WRITING  FROM 
100  TO  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AA^V  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

IDEAL     


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 


300  Washington  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  BURNS   Tailor  and  j 

I  ...THE  ANDOVER  Fumisher  | 

I  HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ON  ^ 

SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS  I 


•  KNOX  HATS,  CAPS,  PAJA/IAS,  @ 

NECKWEAR,  GLOVES.  BATHROBES,  | 

I               UNDERWEAR.  HOSIERY,  5UITCASES  * 

I  Agent  First  Class  Laundry  Work.  Store  in  tire  Square. 


Hollis — "  What  makes  a  man,  when  he  is  engaged,  give  the  girl  a  diamond  ring  ? " 
Stoughton — "  The  girl,  I  suppose." 


Garments 

Correct  dress  bespeaks  good  taste  and  refinement ;  ill-fitting, 
ill-kept  garments  indicate  an  indifference  to  appearance  or  a 
lack  of  the  proper  regard  for  them. 

Our  customers  profit  by  the  strong  interest  we  take  in  the  art 
of  tailoring.  We  Jike  to  make  a  garment  for  a  mah  who  is 
hard  to  fit,  or  for  one  who  aspires  to  perfections  in  attire.  We 
give  abundant  satisfaction  in  such  cases.  When  you  contem- 
plate the  purchase  of  clothes  let  us  talk  with  you. 


363  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON 


1 


I  OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  | 


f  COnPANY. 

105  Washington  Street, 


BOSTOI^U 


The  needs  of  Andover  men  in  the 
Clothing:  Line  satisfactorily  met* 


The  goat  he  ate  our  comic  page 

And  then  began  to  pun  ; 

'*  I  can  not  help  it,"  he  softly  said, 

"  I  am  so  full  of  fun," — Bos/on  Journal, 


GEORGE  F,  .CHEEVER  ^ 


DEALER  IN 


Hi^h-Gradc  Boots  and  Shoes; 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 


STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


Andover  Agent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 

Brooks  Brothers 

Broadway   Cor.  22nd   Street,         New   York  City. 

WE  BEG  TO  BEHIND  POSSIBLE  CUSTOMEKS 
THAT,  IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR  BEGULAR 
STOCK  OF  CLOTHING,  WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
MANY     APPROPRIATE     HOLIDAY  GOODS 

BELOW  ARE  A  FEW 


Breakfast  Jackets  and  Dressing 
Gowns 

Kit  Bags  and  Valises,  vnith  or 
without  -fittings 

Dressing  Cases,  Flasks  and  Kin- 
dred articles 

Umbrellas,  Canes,  Riding  Whips 
and  Crops 


Capes,  Red  Coats,  Knitted  Vests 
and  all  accessories  for  Golf 
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A  TRAMP  AXD  A  DOG. 

By  Harold  Hodge. 


^j~^HE  tramp    cursed   his  luck. 

An  oath  was  the  only 
means  he  knew  of  expressing 
strong  emotion,  whether  the  sen- 
timent that  inspired  it  were  a 
worthy  one,  as  in  this  instance,  or 
an  unworthy  one,  as  was  usually 
the  case.  He  had  lost  in  the 
blizzard  his  only  companion,  a 
lame  fox  terrier  dog.  He  whistled 
in  vain,  then  called  the  dog  by 
name,  but  no  welcome  whine 
reached  his  ears  through  the 
swirl  of  the  snow. 

Oh  Swipes,"  mumbled  the 
tramp,  ''I  never  used  yer  right." 
He  turned  and  faced  the  sharp 
December  wind. 

Pausing  from  time  to  time  to 
whistle  and  call,  the  vagrant  hur- 
ried on.  The  wind  howded 
through  alley  and  vacant  lot,  and 
sent  the  snow  swirlins:  throusfh 
the  street.  He  stopped  a  passer- 
by, pushing  forward  with  his  head 
bent  forward  against  the  blast. 


"  Dog.'  What  dog.'  Xo,  no, 
never  saw  your  dog."'  The  man 
ploughed  on  through  the  snow. 

Farther  on,  the  tramp  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  warm  his  hands 
at  a  chestnut  vender's  fire.  Then 
he  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  a 
policeman  in  a  long  blue  coat. 
The  officer  beckoned  to  him,  but 
the  tramp  quickly  slunk  away. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  officer 
merely  wanted  to  tell  him  of  a 
place  where  free  dinners  were  be- 
ing given  to  the  poor.  Soon  how- 
ever, he  turned,  and  retracing  his 
steps,  approached  the  officer. 

Have  you  seen  a  lame  fox 
terrier  dog.'"  he  asked,  his  roughly 
bearded  chin  quivering  with 
emotion. 

''  No,"  said  the  policeman 
roughly,  "  I  ain't  seen  no  dog." 

The  tramp  turned  away,  but  the 
officer  called  him  back. 

"  Sav,  you  go  down  a  couple  of 
blocks   an'    you'll    find    a  place 
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where  they're  givin'  free  meals." 
He  pointed  down  the  street. 

Don't  want  nothin'  t'  eat," 
mumbled  the  vagrant.  He 
crossed  the  street  to  inspect  a 
darkened  alley  where  a  dog  might 
have  hidden. 

Say  Jimmie,"  said  an  urchin 
standing  on  the  curb,  he's  look- 
in'  for  a  dawg.  I  heered  'im  ask 
the  cop.  Hey  mister,  give  'us  a 
quarter  an'  I'll  find  yer  dawg." 

The  tramp  dickered  with  the 
boy  childishly.  "  I  ain't  got  no 
quarter,"  he  said, ''but  I  want  ye 
to  help  me  just  the  same.  Come 
on  now  an'  help  find  'im.  I'll  give 
ye  the  money  when  we  find  'im." 

''  I  know  where  yer  dawg  is, 
mister,"  said  the  other  urchin. 
''Give  me  a  nickel  an'  I'll  tell  yer." 

"  I  ain't  got  no  nickel,"  said  the 
tramp,  "but  ye  can  tell  me  where 
he  is,  can't  ye.-^" 

"  Give  me  the  nickel  first." 

"I'll  get  it  for  ye  after  ye  find 
the  dog." 

"  Aw  go  on!  " 

The  tramp  turned  away  wor- 
riedly. 

"  Soak 'im  one,  Jimmie!  "  cried 
one  of  the  urchins,  and  a  soft  snow 
ball  flew  close  to  the  tramp's  head. 

The  tramp  plodded  on  through 
the  snow.  He  walked  blindly  on 
the  outside  of  the  walk,  brushing 


against  timid  women  and  being 
pushed  out  of  the  way  by  hurry- 
ing men.  At  length  through  the 
blinding  storm  he  saw  ahead  of 
him  a  line  of  men,  outcasts  like 
himself,  entering  a  large  restau- 
rant, from  which  issued  the  savory 
odors  of  roast  turkey. 

The  tramp  joined  them.  "  I'll 
just  get  a  bite  while  it's  goin'  "  he 
thought,  "an'  a  bone  fer  Swipes." 

.The  men  ate  ravenously,  their 
elbows  on  the  long  counter,  the 
water  dripping  from  the  melting 
snow  on  their  clothing.  There 
was  little  conversation.  Each 
man  ate  his  fill  and  went  his  way. 
The  tramp  ate  rapidly.  The  food 
and  the  hot  coffee  brought  back 
his  failing  strength,  and  the 
warmth  sent  his  chilled  blood 
once  more  coursing  through  his 
body.  He  ate  until  he  could  eat 
no  more,  and  then,  putting  a  tur- 
key leg  in  his  pocket,  turned  out 
once  more  upon  the  street. 

The  storm  had  died  down. 
The  streets  were  deserted  except 
by  the  men  from  the  restaurant, 
some  of  whom  stood  singly  or  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes  on  the 
curb.  Others  were  ploughing 
their  way  off  up  the  street. 
Overhead  ragged  clouds  marched 
across  the  sky.  The  moon  shone 
at  intervals  from  behind  them. 
The  clocks  were  striking  twelve 
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IS  the  tramp  set  off  with  some 
:razy  half-formed  plan  of  appeal- 
ng  to  the  police  for  assistance  in 
:ontinuing  his  search. 

He  had  made  his  way  through 
:he  drifts  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
kvhen  he  came  upon  a  group  of 
nen,  some  of  them  the  men  who 
lad  come  out  of  the  restaurant, 
standing  about  the  entrance  to  an 
illey.  One  man  was  poking  with 
lis  foot  at  something  in  the  snow. 
'  It's  a  dog,"  he  said,  "  he's  froze 
:o  death." 

The    tramp    pushed    his  way 


wildly  through  the  crowd  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  be- 
side the  furry  thing  in  the  snow. 

"  Swipes  !  "  he  gasped. 

The  rough  men  gathered  round 
as  the  tramp  lifted  the  dog  in  his 
arms.  The  tears  fell  fast  down 
his  withered  old  face.  They 
stood  around  awkwardly  for  a  few 
moments,  then  all  but  a  man  in  a 
frayed  coat  silently  ploughed  on 
through  the  snow. 

''Your  dog.?"  he  asked,  ''hard 
luck.    Had  a  dog  myself  once." 


A  CHRISTMAS  WISH. 

By  Charles  T.  Ryder. 

The  little  children,  Christmas  eve, 
Hang  up  their  stockings  in  the  hall, 

And,  trotting  off  to  bed,  believe 
That  Santa  Claus  will  fill  them  all. 

They  sleep,  and  dream  of  Christmas  glee 
Till  morning's  glad  reality. 

Oh  happy  days  of  childhood  sweet. 
Before  we  were  so  old  and  wise, 

When  every  candy  was  a  treat. 
And  every  gift  a  glad  surprise  ! 

Would  that  we  might  forever  stay 
As  simply  innocent  as  they. 


THE  MAN  AT  HOBSON'S  CROSSING. 


A  TALE  OF  SUMMER. 
By  R.  /.  Dodd. 


^^TpHE  Man  at  Hobson's  Cross- 
ing sat  on  the  baggage 
truck  in  tront  of  the  telegraph 
office  smoking  his  corncob  pipe. 
He  knocked  his  feet  idly  against 
the  iron  wheels  of  the  vehicle  as 
his  eyes  wandered  up  and  down 
the  mile  or  more  of  straight  track 
within  his  view  and  rested  on  the 
spot,  half  a  mile  away,  where  the 
section  gang  was  working,  stolidly 
indifferent  to  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  afternoon  sun. 

The  heat  rose  in  quivering  col- 
umns from  the  road  bed,  the  sta- 
tion platform  and  the  pile  of 
spruce  ties  across  the  track. 
The  paint  on  the  station  blistered 
and  swelled.  The  leaves  on  the 
trees  drooped.  Every  living 
thing,  except  the  section  gang 
and  the  ferocious  blue  flies  that 
swarmed  on  the  platform,  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  heat. 

The  Man  had  his  coat  off  and 
his  shirt  open  at  the  breast.  He 
mopped  his  brow  with  his  handker- 
chief, puffed  at  his  pipe,  and 
cursed  softly    to    himself   as  he 


gazed  around  upon  the  box-like 
littles  tation,  the  residence  of  the 
section  boss  with  its  blistering 
sandbank  for  a  door  yard,  and  the 
pile  of  spruce  ties  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  the  section  boss,  with  a 
brown  jug  in  his  hand,  had  been 
advancing  down  the  track,  step 
ping  heavily  from  tie  to  tie  and 
pausing  often  to  examine  some 
fancied  defect  in  rail  or  sleeper. 
Eventually  he  arrived  at-  the  sta- 
tion, and,  seating  himself  on  the 
baggage  truck  beside  the  Man, 
drew  his  brown,  corded  arm  across 
his  face. 

"  'Tis  a  warm  day  we  be  havin," 
he  said. 

The  operator  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  spat  contemptu- 
ously on  the  ground. 

"Warm!"  he  said,  "You  don't 
call  this  warm  do  you.''" 

"It  may  not  be  warme  sittin' 
here  in  the  shade  wid  nothin'  to 
do,  but  just  come  out  an'  try  yer 
hand  at  liftin'  ties  in  the  sun," 
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answered  the  boss.  "Well,  I 
must  be  fillin'  me  jug." 

He  arose  and  went  slowly  up 
the  road  toward  his  house. 

The  operator  puffed  hard  at  his 
pipe  to  drive  away  the  flies  from 
his  face.  He  watched  the  section 
boss  toiling  up  the  sandy  hill  on 
the  other  side  of  the  track  until 
he  disappeared  within  the  house. 
Then  the  Man's  eyes  again  rested 
on  the  pile  of  spruce  "ties  and  on 
the  acres  and  acres  of  brown  and 
stumpy  pasture  beyond. 

Closing  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
view,  the  operator  tried  in  vain  to 
express  in  deep  groans  his  ut- 
ter contempt  of  Hobson's  Cross- 
ing and  of  the  thirty  dollars  a 
month  which  he  received  for  en- 
during its  heat,  and  the  deadly 
loneliness  of  the  long,  silent  days. 
His  thoughts  formed  themselves 
into  the  words  of  a  letter.  "  Dear 
Sir — I  wish,  if  you  can  find  noth- 
ing bet'ter  for  me  than  this  situa- 
tion, to  tender  you  my  resignation 
from  the  position  of  operator  at 
Hobson's  Crossing.  I  will  remain 
here  until  you  can  send  a  man  to 
relieve  me,"  etc. 

On  the  bench  inside  the  office 
a  sounder,  ancient  and  dirt-en- 
crusted, sputtered  at  periodical  in- 
tervals. As  the  Man  listened  idly 
to  its  wooden  mutterings,  he  be- 
came aware  that  a  conversation 


was  being  carried  on  over  the 
wire. 

Do  you  love  me,  Daisy  dear  " 
asked  the  sounder. 

"  Yes  George,  what  makes  you 
ask  } " 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,  Daisy 
darling." 

It  was  the  smart  Western  Un- 
ion operator  in  Boston  who  was 
making  the  crippled  old  sounder 
at  Hobson's  Crossing  scratch  and 
squeak  with  his  clean-cut,  rapid 
Morse.  The  Man  at  Hobson's 
became  suddenly  interested.  He 
arose,  and  going  into  the  little 
office,  skillfully  adjusted  the 
screws  and  drew  up  the  spring  of 
the  machine,  so  that  the  letters 
came  in  a  clear  and  steady  hum. 

This  was  the  kind  of  stuff  the 
Man  loved  to  hear.  For  the  Man 
himself  was  an  adept  with  the 
key,  and  in  his  happier  days,  be- 
fore he  had  given  up  a  good  job 
in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion, and  had  come  to  this,  the 
most  wretched  hole  of  all  the 
places  he  had  visited,  he  had 
mastered  the  mysteries  of  the 
typewriter  and  the  Associated 
Press  code. 

Love  passed  in  streaks  and 
flashes  over  that  wire.  The  Bos- 
ton operator's  style  was  clear, 
sharp  and  beautiful.  The  girl  up 
in  Dover  strove  to  imitate  it,  but 
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with  indifferent  success.  Her 
style  lacked  the  finish  of  the  mas- 
ter hand.  As  the  Man  at  Hob- 
son's  listened,  his  fingers  itched  to 
take  the  key  and  once  more 
make  the  sounder  purr  as  in  his 
happier  days. 

As  the  Man  listened,  a  sudden 
inspiration  came  to  him.  He 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  three 
forty-five,  and  the  Boston  operator 
would  go  off  duty  at  four. 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
bringing  down  his  fist  upon  the 
bench. 

The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
spent  in  adjusting  the  screws  of 
the  heavy  old  brass  key.  He  took 
out  the  lever,  rubbed  the  dust  off 
it  with  his  handkerchief,  and  pol- 
ished the  platinum  points  until 
not  a  speck  of  dust  remained. 
Then  he  put  the  lever  back  and 
carefully  turned  the  screws  until 
he  could  just  see  the  light  be- 
tween the  points  of  contact. 

At  five  minutes  past  four  the 
Man  opened  the  key  and  said 
softly,  "Hello  Daisy  dear." 

"  Yes  George." 

"Do  you  love  me  still.''" 
whizzed  the  old  brass  key. 

"Gracious,  George!"  said  the 
girl,  "  Don't  send  so  fast.  You 
frighten  me." 

"  I'm  not  sending  fast,"  hummed 
the  Man.    "  I  couldn't  send  slower 


than  this  if  I  tried.  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you,  Daisy,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  I  think  you're  just  the 
nicest  girl  that  ever — " 

The  girl  opened  her  key. 
"  Why  don't  you  ever  come  up  to 
see  me  then  1 "  she  flashed. 
"You've  been  saying  such  things 
as  that  for  the  past  six  months, 
and  you've  agreed  to  come  half  a 
dozen  times,  but  you  never  come. 

"  Now  George,  you  just  listen 
to  me.  If  you  don't  come  up  to 
see  me  next  Sunday  as  you 
agreed,  I'll  never  say  another  word 
to  you  on  this  wire.  This  is  final." 

The  Man  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  pile  of  ties 
across  the  track.  He  thought  of 
the  man  in  Boston  to  whom  this 
invitation  was  extended.  He 
wondered  if  the  man  in  Boston  in- 
tended to  go  up  to  Dover  next 
Sunday.  Probably  not.  Those 
city  operators  were  impecunious 
devils,  and  to  the  best  of  them 
four  or  five  dollars  car  fare  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  an  obstacle  even 
in  the  path  of  love. 

The  Man  at  Hobson's  knit  his 
brow  and  thought  hard.  Here 
was  a  situation  which  required  all 
his  powers  of  diplomacy.  This 
invitation  must  be  accepted,  or  he 
would  lose  his  splendid  chance 
of  keeping  in  practice  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  job  he  had  in  view. 
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The  Man  quickly  made  up  his 
mind.  He  seized  the  key  and 
made  the  sounder  squeak.  I'll 
come  up  next  Sunday  on  the  nine 
o'clock  train,"  he  said,  "but  don't 
say  anything  about  it  on  the  wire, 
because  the  boys  here  in  Boston 
would  guy  me  if  they  knew." 

Then  he  wired  the  superintend- 
ent : 

Please  send  me  a  pass  to 
Dover  and  return." 

The  church  bells  were  ringing 
and  the  good  people  were  wending 
their  way  to  church  as  the  Man 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Dover  on 
the  following  Sunday  morning. 
He  had  never  been  there  before. 
The  place  was  small,  he  noted, 
but  it  was  a  paradise  when  com- 
pared to  the  horrible  sand  hole  he 
had  lately  left.  The  air  up  here 
was  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells  was  sweet 
music  in  his  ears,  after  the  death- 
like silence  of  Hobson's  Cross- 
ing. The  Man  promenaded  jaunt- 
ily up  and  dov^n  the  long  plat- 
form. He  was  twenty-four,  tall 
and  slim,  and  a  good-looking  fel- 
low when,  as  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  shaved  and  arrayed  himself  in 
his  Sunday  best. 

At  length  he  caught  sight  of  a 
familiar  object,  a  blue  West- 
ern Union  sign  nailed  up  over  a 
window  in  the  station.  Through 


this  window  the  man  saw  a 
girl,  reading.  As  near  as  he 
could  determine,  she  had  brown 
hair  and  a  pretty  face.  Bashful- 
ness  was  not  one  of  the  Man's 
failings  ;  moreover  this  was  not 
his  first  telegraphic  love  affair. 
So  he  brushed  a  few  specks  of 
dust  from  his  clothes,  gave  his 
blond  moustache  a  final  twirl,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  ticket 
window. 

He  was  about  to  say,  "Hello 
Daisy,"  but  he  did  not  say  it. 
There  was  something  about  this 
girl  that  caused  him  instead  to 
lift  his  hat  and  stammer,  "  Is  Miss 
— "  He  stopped  in  confusion. 

The  girl  laughed.  "  My  name 
is  Daisy,"  said  she,  "and  your 
name  is  George,  isn't  it.-*  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you,  but  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming." 

The  Man  noticed  that  her  hands 
were  very  small  and  white  and 
that  she  had  big  brown  eyes. 

At  first  they  talked  on  tele- 
graphic matters  chiefly.  The  girl 
asked  him  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  big  office  in  Boston,  all 
of  which  the  Man  answered  un- 
blushingly. 

"  It  must  be  hard  to  work  in 
such  a  busy  place,"  said  the  girl. 

The  Man  thought  of  Hobson's 
Crossing.  "  It  is  hard,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  then,  we  don't  mind  it 
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so  very  much.  We  get  used  to  it, 
you  see." 

Later,  as  they  walked  about  the 
village,  the  girl  pointed  out  to 
him  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
place — -the  Court  House,  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Public  Library. 

Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "you 
look  just  as  I  imagined  you  did. 
You  are  tall  and  slim,  just  as  I 
knew  you'd  be.  1  like  tall  people. 
I  suppose  it's  because  I'm  so 
small  myself."  The  girl  glanced 
up  shyly  into  the  face  of  the  Man 
and  continued,  "  I  suppose  you're 
disappointed  with  meT' 

Well  no,"  he  replied,  "  unless 
you  think  a  man  can  be  disap- 
pointed when  he  meets  the  pret- 
tiest girl  he  ever  saw." 

As  the  Man  was  boarding  the 
train  later  in  the  afternoon,  the 
girl  handed  him  a  photograph. 
"  This  is  the  picture  I  promised 
you  so  long  ago.  I've  enjoyed 
your  visit  so  much.  Good  bye," 
she  said.  The  girl  stood  waving 
her  handkerchief  until  the  train 
passed  out  of  sight. 

The  Man  placed  the  photograph 
on  the  bench  behind  the  old 
sounder  at  Hobson's  Crossing. 
He  lived  in  a  kind  of  dream,  and 
looked  often  at  the  picture.  It 
rested  his  eyes,  weary  with  gazing 
across  the  track  at  the  desolate 
waste  of  stumps  beyond. 


One  day  the  Man  sat  on  the 
baggage  truck,  holding  a  type- 
written letter  in  his  hand.  As  he 
read  it  for  the  fourth  time,  he 
heard  the  sounder  say,  "  Daisy 
dear." 

Yes  George." 

"  Do  you  love  me  still  ?" 

"  Yes  George,  you  know  I  do." 

"  Honestly.?" 

''Truly." 

At  this  point  the  Man  at  Hob- 
son's  Crossing  reached  through 
the  open  window  and  pulled  a 
small  brass  plug  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  little  switchboard.  The 
sounder  was  silent. 

When  he  reinserted  the  plug, 
the  operator  in  Boston  was 
gone.  It  was  four  fifteen  and  he 
had  gone  off  duty.  The  Man  at 
Hobson's  opened  the  key  and 
said  ''Daisy." 

"What  is  it  George 

"  I've  got  something  to  tell  you. 
Are  you  ready  to  hear  it.'*" 

"  Yes." 

"  Daisy,  I'm  going  to  leave  this 
wire.  I'm  going  to  work  for  the 
Associated  Press."  The  Man 
paused. 

"  I've  got  something  else  to  tell 
you,  Daisy,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I 
guess  I  ought  to  say  good-bye  first, 
because  you  won't  speak  to  me 
after  I've  told  you." 

The  Man    wiped  the  Jperspir- 
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ation  from  his  brow  and  continued 
deliberately,     I'm  a  fake,  Daisy." 

"  What  kind  of  a  fake,  George? 
There  are  different  kinds  you 
know." 

Daisy,"  said  the  Man,  this  is 
no  time  to  joke.  I  say  I'm  a  fake. 
You  think  I'm  that  fellow  down  in 
Boston  don't  you  Daisy.''" 

"  Of  course." 

-  Well  I'm  not." 

"  Where  are  you  then.''" 

The  Man  drew  in  a  deep  breath, 
passed  his  sleeve  across  his  damp 
brow,  and  spoke  the  dread  words  ; 

' '  Hobsons  Crossing. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
He  was  prepared  for  the  worst. 
For  a  moment  the  sounder  was 
silent. 

Then  it  said,  "Why  you  stupid, 
did  you  think  that  would  make 
any  difference.^  Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  loved  you  truly 

The  Man  was  sitting  on  the 
baggage  truck  in  front  of  the 
station    at     Hobson's  Crossing. 
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Down  the  track  toward  where  the 
section  gang  was  working,  the 
heat  rose  in  curling  columns  from 
the  rails.  The  leaves  withered, 
and  the  paint  on  the  station  still 
blistered  and  swelled.  A  death- 
like stillness  reigned  over  Hob- 
son's  crossing.  It  was  a  horrible 
day.  But  the  Man  was  happy. 
For  beside  him  on  the  baggage 
truck  were  a  leather  dress-suit 
case  and  a  canvas  trunk. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the 
photograph  of  the  girl  at  Dover 
and  gazed  upon  it  until,  away  off 
down  the  track,  an  engine 
whistled.  Then  he  put  a  green 
flag  in  the  iron  socket  beside  the 
window  of  the  telegraph  office. 

The  operator  who  had  been 
sent  to  take  the  Man's  place  came 
out  of  the  station  to  say  farewell. 
The  Man  stood  on  the  rear  plat- 
form as  the  train  bowled  up  the 
stretch  of  straight  track.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  the  newcomer, 
who  was  seated  disconsolately 
on  his  trunk. 

"  Poor  devil  !  "  he  muttered. 


THE  FEM.-SEM.  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 


By  G.  A.  Richardson. 
I. 

Half  a  flight,  half  a  flight, 
Half  a  flight  downward, 
All  in  their  Sunday  clothes 

Came  the  Two  Hundred. 
Forward,  each  Fem-Sem  maid  ! 
Back  to  the  school  !  "  she  said. 
Into  the  crowded  hall 

Came  the  Two  Hundred. 

ir. 

Fellows  to  right  of  them, 
Fellows  to  left  of  them. 
Fellows  in  front  of  them, 

Rubbering  and  gazing. 
Looked  at  by  Prof  and  Prep, 
With  jaunty  look  and  step, 
Down  the  steep  steps  they  went. 

Beauty  amazing! 

III. 

They  did  not  turn  their  heads, 

But,  simply  walking  by. 
Tore  many  hearts  to  shreds, 
Caused  many  lads  to  sigh. 
Lovely  Two  Hundred  ! 

IV. 

When  can  their  glory  fade 
Oh  the  great  hit  they  made  ! 

All  P.  A.  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  Draper  Hall. 
Honor  the  Fem-Sems  all. 

Noble  Two  Hundred  ! 
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By  Albert  T.  Gould. 


^'npHE  Dolphin  was  twenty-six 
days  out  from  Port  au 
Spain,  Trinidad,  when  she  entered 
Vineyard  Sound.  Notwithstand- 
ing heavy  winds,  Captain  Clifford 
had  been  sailing  his  vessel  for  the 
past  few  days  under  full  canvas  in 
order  that  he  might  reach  Boston 
before  Christmas.  The  inside 
passage  had  been  chosen  in  the 
hope  that  the  vessel  could  use  her 
sails  to  better  advantage  where 
there  was  less  wind. 

The  Dolphin  was  rolling  heavily 
in  the  strong  sea  that  was  run- 
ning. Each  plunge  the  vessel 
took  buried  the  end  of  the  jib- 
boom  in  the  sea  and  then  brought 
the  stern  rail  flush  with  the  water. 
Behind  glimmered  the  lights  of 
the  Sow  and  Pigs  lightship,  while 
off  to  starboard  streamed  out 
the  rays  of  Gay  Head  Light. 
Overhead  a  little  patch  of  yellow 
marked  the  place  where  the  moon 
was  vainly  trying  to  break  through 
the  thick  gray  clouds  that  envel- 
oped it.  For  several  days  past 
the  barometer  had  been  steadily 
dropping.  Heavy  banks  of  dark 
clouds  had  been  coming  up  from 


the  east  and  these  now  hung  omi- 
nously over  the  vessel. 

With  one  hand  on  the  mizzen 
shrouds,  Captain    Clifford  stood 
for  some  time  looking  out  over 
the  cheerless  waste  of  water,  un- 
heeding the  penetrating  east  wind 
that  brought  with  it  an  indescrib- 
able   feeling  of    cold  and  lone- 
liness.   From    somewhere  in  the 
darkness    came   a    harsh  clank- 
ing from  the  engines  of  a  tramp 
steamer  picking  her  way  up  the 
sound.    Abreast  of  the  Dolphin  a 
number  of  flickering  white  lights 
showed  where  a  long  line  of  coal 
barges  were  being  towed  westward 
toward  New  York.    These  lights 
slowly  crawled  along  the  coast  and 
finally  faded  from  sight.     As  the 
captain  peered  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  faint  red  blur  off  the  port 
bow  caught  his  attention.  This 
light  rose  and  fell  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  seemed  to  be  enshrouded 
in  smoke  or  mist. 

Resting  the  night  glass  on  the 
top  of  the  afterhouse,  the  captain 
could  make  out,  between  each 
roll  of  the  vessel,  the  black  form 
of  a  two  masted  schooner  four 
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miles  to  windward.  The  vessel 
was  ashore  and  afire. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
Dolphin  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  leeward  of  the  distressed  vessel. 
By  that  time  her  outline  could  be 
plainly  made  out.  She  had  gone 
ashore  on  a  jagged  ledge  just  off 
the  point  of  Cuttyhunk.  Her  bow> 
well  out  of  the  water,  showed  with 
what  force  she  must  have  struck 
the  ledge.  The  stern  was  some 
feet  under  water,  while  every  sea 
made  a  clean  breach  of  her  decks. 
A  number  of  lime  casks,  tossed 
about  the  decks  by  the  waves, 
were  smashing  everything  that 
came  in  their  path.  The  cargo  of 
lime  below  decks  had  caught  fire 
and  now  through  every  deck 
plank  came  sheets  of  flame  and 
clouds  of  smoke.  The  crew  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  after  rigging 
and  there  they  momentarily 
awaited  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel. 

As  Captain  Clifford  dared  not 
sail  his  vessel  any  nearer  the 
rocks,  he  ordered  four  of  the 
crew  to  man  the  yawl,  and  with 
the  mate  in  the  stern  sheets,  the 
boat  was  lowered  over  the  side. 

Immediately  the  yawl  touched 
the  water  and  the  davit  falls  had 
been  cast  off,  a  curling  wave  shot 
the  boat  high  into  the  air  and 


then  dropped  her  headlong  into  a 
black  hollow.  The  next  comber 
hurled  the  yawl  back  toward  the 
Dolphin  and  it  was  only  by  chance 
that  the  boat  was  not  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  schooner's 
counter.  By  keeping  the  yawl 
head  on  and  using  the  oars  only 
as  the  boat  mounted  to  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  fairly  good  headway 
could  be  made. 

At  last,  by  the  sound  of  surf 
beating  against  the  rocks,  the 
mate  knew  that  they  must  be  near 
the  wrecked  vessel.  When  the 
yawl  again  breasted  a  wave,  the 
men  in  the  boat  could  see  the 
burning  schooner  not  a  hundred 
yards  away.  Through  the  half 
burned  decks  the  hold,  filled  with 
molten  lime,  looked  like  the  crater 
of  an  active  volcano.  Each  time 
the  sea  broke  over  the  vessel,  a 
cloud  of  steam  arose  as  the  water 
came  in  contact  with  the  lime. 
The  fire  had  burned  through  the 
hemp  lanyards  of  the  shrouds  and 
the  latter  were  now  swinging 
loosely  in  the  air,  carrying  with 
them  those  remaining  of  the 
crew.  The  masts  were  tottering 
and  ready  to  fall.  The  vessel  it- 
self was  bumping  to  the  swell,  and 
even  as  those  in  the  Dolphin's 
yawl  looked,  the  schooner  began 
to  slip  slowly  down  the  side  of  the 
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ledge.  She  had  ground  herself 
loose  from  the  rocks  that  held  her 
and  was  sinking  stern  first. 

Above  the  thunder  of  the  surf 
on  the  rocks  and  the  shrieking  of 
the  wind  rose  the  cry  of  the  crew 
on  the  doomed  ship  as  she  slowly 
sank  into  the  sea.  Obeying  the 
same  impulse,    the    whole  crew 
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let  go  their  hold  upon  the  sway- 
ing rigging,  dropped  into  the  boil- 
ing sea,  and  were  lost  to  sight. 
When  the  yawl  again  rose  to  the 
top  of  a  wave  only  the  foremast 
and  jib-boom  remained  out  of 
water,  and  soon  even  these  disap- 
peared and  the  waters  closed  over 
the  scene. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 

Last  night  as  I  lay  half  awake. 

And  thought  of  that  first  Christmas  day, 
I  seemed  to  see  the  Morning  Star 

Still  guiding  where  the  Christ  Child  lay  ; 
And  as  I  watched  the  wondrous  sign, 

I  heard  the  lowing  of  the  kine. 

C.  T.  Ryder. 


LIGE  JOHNSON'S  COW. 


By  Harold  Hodge. 

Elijah  Johnson's  Jersey  cow 

Had  eyes  of  deepest  blue. 
Into  their  depths  no  man  could  see  ; 

No  man  their  secrets  knew. 

There  was  no  cow  in  Squeedunkville 

Had  horns  so  fair  as  she  ; 
No  cow  had  hoofs  so  small  and  black 

Or  straighter  pedigree. 

She  gave  the  yellowest  of  milk  — 

Two  foaming  pails  each  day  ; 
For  '  Lijah  kept  her  stuffed  with  grain, 

With  cornstalks  and  with  hay. 

When  through  the  streets  of  Squeedunkville 

His  prize  Lige  Johnson  led, 
The  people  gathered  to  admire 

The  graceful  quadruped. 

And  Johnson  was  the  proudest  man 

In  Squeedunk  County,  Maine. 
He  bragged  so  much  in  Randall's  store 

It  gave  his  friends  a  pain. 

Alas  one  day  this  Jersey  cow. 

With  eyes  of  deepest  blue. 
Evolved  a  dark,  rebellious  plot, 

And  chewed  her  tether  through. 

Then,  casting  off  restraint,  she  took 

Her  long  sought  liberty. 
And  loped  along  the  village  street. 

To  see  what  she  could  see. 

And  presently  the  critter  turned 

Into  Squire  Smithers'  gate, 
Went  through  his  garden  and  began 

On  beans  to  vegitate. 
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The  Squire  he  saw  his  juicy  beans 

Ate  by  his  neighbor's  cow  ; 
He  blustered  forth  upon  the  street ; 

We  knew  there'd  be  a  row. 

But  Lige  he  was  a  husky  man  ; 

The  fight  was  fair  and  square. 
The  Squire  grabbed  Johnson  by  the  throat ; 

He  grabbed  the  Squire's  hair. 

They  swung  each  other  back  and  forth  ; 

We  never  saw  such  scenes. 
And  all  the  while  Lige  Johnson's  cow 

Was  chewing  on  the  beans. 

And  now  the  gentle  Jersey  cow, 

Good  natured  as  could  be, 
Came  smiling  up  among  the  crowd 

The  bitter  strife  to  see. 

Judge  Perkins  laughed  so  loud  and  long, 
We  thought  that  he  would  choke. 

Lige  and  the  Squire  began  to  see 
That  they  must  be  the  joke. 

Peace  was  restored  and  arm  in  arm. 
Since  Randall's  store  was  nigh. 

They  drank  each  other's  lasting  health 
In  cider  old  and  dry. 


GRANDPA  TODGERS 


TELLS  ANOTHER  FIRESIDE  STORY  FOR   LITTLE  WILLIE. 


^  I  "^HE  snow  covered  the  fields,  and 
great  drifts  lay  against  the 
side  of  the  farmhouse,  but  nothing 
could  be  cozier  than  the  low-ceiled 
living  room  all  aglow  with  ruddy 
light  from  the  blazing  hearth.  He- 
side  the  fireplace  sat  Grandpa  Tod- 
gers,  with  little  Willie  at  his  knee, 
begging  for  just  one  more  story. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  YouVe  often  heard  me  speak  of 
the  time  I  was  chased  by  the  Injuns, 
lad  ?  No  ?  Why  1  thought  I'd  told 
ye  that  many  a  time,  but  I'm  gittin' 
old,  an'  my  memory  fails  me.  Eh  ? 
Tell  it,  you  say  ?  W^ell,  lad,  though 
it's  a  skeery  sort  o'  tale  to  be  tellin' 
at  nightfall — " 

"  Never  mind!"  cried  little  Willie, 
"  Tell  it  quick,  grandpa!" 

"  Well,  lad,  it  was  many  years  ago. 
When  my  father  and  mother  first 
brought  me  to  America  I  was  a  lad 
of  about  your  age.  Your  great 
grandad  was  a  pioneer,  and  helped 
to  open  up  the  new  country  and  kill 
off  the  Injuns.  He  killed  so  many 
of  'em  that  they  was  layin'  for  him 


night  and  day,  and  they  would  have 
killed  any  of  his  family  too,  so  we  all 
had  to  be  mighty  careful  how  we 
went  about. 

"  But  one  evenin'  your  great  grand- 
ma couldn't  find  her  kittle  that  she 
wanted  to  bile  water  in,  so  she  sent 
me  to  neighbor  Gummins'  house, 
which  was  two  miles  away,  to  borrow 
one  of  their  kittles,  for  they  had  two. 
I  started  out,  though  with  some  fear 
and  tremblin',  as  the  Injuns  had  been 
particular  ferocious  of  late,  and  the 
fiintlock  musket  was  broken,  so  I 
couldn't  take  that,  in  case  of  mishap. 

"  Well,  I  arrived  at  Cummins'  all 
right,  and  they  willingly  lent  me  the 
kittle,  and  urged  me  to  stay  over 
night,  and  not  go  back  through  the 
woods  so  late.  But  I  told  'em  no,  for 
mother'd  want  the  kittle  early  in  the 
mornin',  and  as  the  moon  was  shinin' 
bright  1  thought  I  hadn't  much  to 
fear,  so  I  set  out  for  home,  with  the 
big  iron  kittle  on  my  arm. 

Well,  I  hadn't  gone  far  when  I 
heard  a  little  rustle  in  the  brush,  and 
a  hoot  like    a  screech  owl,  only  I 
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knew  it  wasn't  a  screech  owl  but  an 
Injun.  Then  there  was  an  answerin' 
screech,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  I  saw  there  must  be  a  whole  band 
of  Injuns  on  the  war  path." 

"  Come  Willie,  time  to  go  to  bed," 
said  Willie's  mother,  "  Be  a  good  boy 
and  hurry  up." 

"  O  Boo-hoo  Ma,  not  now  !  Grand- 
pa's right  in  the  middle  of  an  awful 
excitin'  story,"  whined  little  Willie. 

"  You  let  him  stay  up  now  Sarah, 
and  ril  make  it  just  as  short  as  I 
kin,"  put  in  the  old  man. 

"  Well,  if  your  Grandpa  can  finish 
in  just  five  minutes,  you  can  stay  up 
till  then." 

"  So  I  knew  they  was  after  me," 
Grandpa  Todgers  continued,  "  and  I 
didn't  dare  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  once  they  caught  me.  I 
saw  my  only  hope  was  just  to  outrun 
them  and  get  home  before  they  could 
ketch  me.  So  I  took  to  my  heels 
and  ran  for  dear  life,  with  the  big 
kittle  a-swingin'  in  my  hand,  for 
kittles  was  more  precious  then  than 
they  be  now. 

But  though  I  was  a  fast  runner 
the  Injuns  kept  gainin'  on  me,  a- 
hootin'  and  yellin'  all  the  time,  and 
I'd  almost  lost  hope  when  I  see  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  in  front  of  me.  I 
thought  if  I  could  get  in  there  I 
might  be  able  to  hide  from  'em  'till 
they  should  go  away. 


"  Now  there  was  a  bear  lived  in 
that  cave  all  unknown  to  me,  and 
when  he  see  me  dartin'  through  the 
door  of  his  home  he  come  a-runnin' 
out  to  meet  me.  Of  course  the  cave 
was  dark,  and  I  never  see  him  a- 
comin'  out,  but  it  so  chanced  that  I 
was  a-holdin'  that  kittle  right  out  in 
front  of  me,  top  foremost,  and  when 
the  bear  and  I  met  he  run  his  head 
right  into  it  and  it  fitted  him  like  a 
glove. 

"The  Injuns  was  a-swarmin'  round 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  when 
they  see  that  bear  come  a-scamperin' 
out  I  tell  ye  there  was  a  scramblin'. 
You  ought  to  a  seen  them  savages 
git.  They  didn't  stop  till  they  was 
ten  miles  away." 

"  But  what  became  of  the  bear  and 
the  kittle,  grandpa?"  asked  little 
Willie,  "  Did  the  bear  keep  on  run- 
nin'  too.'"' 

"No  lad,"  replied  Grandpa  Tod- 
gers gravely,  "the  bear,  he  turned 
round  and  come  back,  and  stuck  his 
head  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
whacked  the  kittle  against  the  rock 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I've  helped  you 
out  of  a  tight  place,  now  you  take 
this  kittle  off  my  head." 

Did  you  do  it  Grandpa?"  in- 
quired little  Willie. 

"Come  lad,  your  mother's  callin' 
you,"  said  Grandpa  Todgers,  "  I'm 
goin'  to  smoke  my  pipe  now.  " 

C.  T.  Ryder. 


Each  joy  has  its  attendant  grief, 
A  sorrow  which  enjoyment  kills  ; 

For  Christmas  brings  a  host  of  gifts, 
But  New  Year's  brings  a  host  of  bills. 
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THE  YAPTOWN  CENTRE  CHRONICLE. 


Seth  Peabody's  horses  ran  away 
with  his  mowing  machine  last  week 
and  threw  Seth  out  onto  the  cutter- 
bar,  smashing  the  machine.  Seth 
feels  quite  badly  cut  up  over  it. 

One  moonlight  night  recently  we 
counted  no  less  than  four  moonstruck 
couples  on  the  steps  of  the  Metho- 
dist church.  When  we  were  young 
we  did  our  billing  and  cooing  in  the 
parlor  of  the  young  lady's  house.  If 
the  lovesick  swains  of  today  persist 
in  carrying  on  their  courting  before 
the  public  gaze  the  Selectmen  should 
take  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

The  Widow  Perkins'  hen  still  con- 
tinues her  depredations  on  the  gar- 
dens and  back  stoops  of  our  peace- 
ful village,  and  the  Chronicle  hereby 
declares  war  upon  this  fowl. 
Several  weeks  ago  we  expressed  our 
intention  of  publishing  her  owner's 
name  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  if 
she  persisted  in  allowing  this  hen  to 
roam  at  will  about  our  streets.  We 
gave  the  widow  fair  warning,  but  she 
chose  to  disregard  it,  and  now  that 
her  name  appears  in  connection  with 
this  article,  she  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  unfair  treatment.  We 
should  not  have  taken  this  step  had 
we  not  felt  that  the  welfare  of  this 
community  demanded  extreme  meas- 
ures. This  hen,  not  content  with 
pecking  holes  in  Mrs.  Potter's  rhu- 
barb pies  and  scratching  up  every 
flower  bed  within  a  radius  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  has  invaded  the  back 
yard  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper  and 


dug  up  the  cucumber  seeds  which  we 
had  planted  there.  We  have  invited 
all  the  employes  in  the  Chronicle 
office  to  a  chicken  pie  supper,  which 
will  take  place  when  this  bird  is 
again  seen  in  our  vicinity. 

Hiram  Hilton  walked  into  the 
Chronicle  office  the  other  day  and 
laid  an  egg  on  our  desk  that  meas- 
ured 5  3-4  inches  in  circumference. 

Young  Jay  Greene  took  Miss 
Daisy  Fritters  out  to  ride  after  his 
roan  colt  one  night  last  week,  and 
she  kicked  the  dasher  off.  The 
young  man  is  now  looking  for  an- 
other girl. 

Silas  Upton  says  he  is  going  to 
take  his  family  and  brown  leghorns 
to  the  Spruce  Valley  poultry  show 
next  month.  We  wish  Silas  the  best 
success  and  feel  confident  that  he 
will  bring  home  first  premium. 

Amos  Jenkins'  son  Henry,  who 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Journ- 
alism in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  home  and 
has  been  engaged  to  turn  the  press 
in  the  Chronicle  office. 


"  There's  always  a  skeleton  at  the 
feast,"  remarked  the  star  boarder, 
pointing  his  fork  at  the  Christmas 
turkey. 

BiNKS — What  expressive  features 
Jinks  has. 

HiNKS — Yes,  I  notice  he  even 
talks  through  his  nose. 
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THE  WICKED  CANAL  BOAT  CAPTAIN 


There  was  once  a  Wicked  Canal 
Boat  Captain,  who  used  to  plouo^h 
the  Mighty  \\'aves  of  a  Canal  with 
his  Ship.  He  had  in  his  Service  a 
Sailor  with  a  Wooden  Leg.  Often 
he  used  to  curse  the  Sailor  with  the 
Wooden  Leg,  and  kick  him  on  the 
Wooden  Member  of  his  System.  The 
Captain  also  had  a  weak  and  hollow 
eyed  Wife,  who  used  to  tremble  with 
Fright  when  he  swore  at  her,  and 
bury  her  Head  in  her  Gingham 
Apron  when  he  came  home  full  of 
Mountain  Dew,  There  was  also  a 
Freckled-faced  Youth,  who  drove  the 
Mules,  and  shaved  the  Weather- 
beaten  Visage  of  the  ]\Iighty  Water 
Dog.  Often-times  when  the  Family 
Razor  balked  and  left  a  Swath  un- 
cut, the  Wicked  Captain  would  rise 
up  in  Wrath  and  prod  the  Youth  in 
the  Eye  with  the  Shaving  Brush. 
Even  the  Mules  feared  him,  and 
when  his  Mighty  Voice  rent  the  Air 
they  would  quicken  their  Pace  and 
roll  their  Gentle  Eyes  with  Fear. 
When  the  Great  Capain  went  On 
Shore,  none  were  louder  than  he  in 
shouting  out  Commands,  and  no 
other  Man  was  looked  upon  with 
more  Fear  by  the  Natives  than  this 
Demon  of  the  Deep. 

As  soon  as  he  had  sold  his  Cargo 
of  Oyster  Barrels,  he  would  hie  him 
self  away  to  the  Welcome  Retreat 
and  sit  and  fill  himself  with  Red 
Eye  until  his  System  could  absorb  no 
more.    He  used  also  to  pick  Quar- 


rels with  his  Inferiors,  who  were 
weaker  than  he.  and  kick  little  News- 
boys who  ventured  to  sell  him  Papers. 
Then  he  would  betake  himself  to  the 
Bosom  of  his  Family,  and  drive  the 
Freckled-faced  Youth  and  the  Wood- 
en-Legged Sailor  out  to  sleep  with 
the  Mules,  while  his  Poor  Little  Wife 
would  crawl  out  of  Bed  and  hide  her- 
self behind  the  Cracker  Barrel  until 
he  had  Cursed  himself  Asleep. 

Now  there  lived  in  the  Suburbs  of 
the  Port  at  which  the  ^^'icked  Cap- 
tain was  accustomed  to  unload  his 
Cargo,  a  Mild-eyed  Blacksmith,  who 
used  to  shoe  the  Great  Oxen  of  the 
Farmers  and  fit  shoes  to  the  Deacon's 
Horse  free  of  Charge.  The  Mild- 
eyed  Blacksmith  was  a  Patient  Man, 
but  when  roused  he  used  to  seize  the 
flighty  Ox  by  the  Horns  and  twist  his 
Neck  until  he  bellowed  with  Pain. 

Now  it  chanced  one  Day  that  as 
the  Mild-Eyed  Blacksmith  was  wend- 
ing his  way  homeward  from  the  Town, 
with  a  Molasses  Jug  in  his  Left  Hand 
and  a  Ten-pound  Cod-fish  in  his 
Right,  he  met  the  Wicked  Captain, 
who  pushed  him  off  the  Sidewalk 
and  kicked  at  the  Family  Jug. 
Whereupon  great  Tears  welled  up 
from  the  Mild  Eyes  of  the  Black- 
smith, and  he  said,  "  Cease  thine 
Anger  Brother." 

But  the  Captain  snatched  the  Cod- 
fish out  of  his  Hand  and  swinging  it 
by  the  Tail  at  Arm's  Length,  dealt 
the  Mild-Eyed  Blacksmith  a  Mighty 
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Blow  upon  the  Left  Cheek.  The  Pa- 
tient Man  stirred  not,  except  to  turn 
his  Right  Cheek  toward  his  Adver- 
sary. Whereupon  the  Wicked  Capt- 
ain smote  him  also  on  the  Right 
cheek,  after  which  the  Blacksmith, 
swinging  the  Jug  on  High,  let  it  de- 
scend upon  the  Head  of  the  Wicked 
Captain,  and,  as  it  cleft  itself  in 
Twain,  the  Captain,  clutching  his 
Head  with  both  Hands,  pitched  for- 
ward, crying,    Blood  and  Brains!" 

As  the  Mild-Eyed  Blacksmith 
journeyed  quietly  Homeward,  they 
carried  the  Wicked  Captain  aboard 
his  Ship  on  a  Shutter  which  they 
had  wrenched  from  the  Window  of  a 
neighboring  Warehouse.  When  the 
Sad  Procession  reached  the  Boat,  the 
Faithful  Wife  wept,  but  the  Hearts 
of  the  Wooden-Legged  Sailor  and  the 
Freckled-faced  Youth  were  filled  with 
Gladness.  The  Wooden-legged 
Sailor  danced  a  Hornpipe  on  the 
Deck,  and  the  Freckled-faced  Youth 
stood  on  his    Head    and  dared  to 


twist  the  Tail  of  the  Off  Mule  in  his 

Joy- 
When  the  Captain  recovered  Con- 
sciousness, he  was  a  Changed  Man. 
He  swore  no  more  at  his  Wife  but 
smiled  upon  her,  and,  calling  for  his 
Jug,  sipped  a  few  Pints  and  fell  into 
a  Sweet  Sleep. 

Moral  :  When  a  man  allows  you 
to  smite  him  on  both  cheeks,  run. 


"  Gimme  a  piece  of  that  blueberry 
pie,"  demanded  the  seedy-looking  in- 
dividual, as  he  leaned  over  the  lunch 
counter  in  the  five-cent  restaurant. 

"  Sh — sh — shoo!"  said  the  blond 
waitress,  arousing  a  swarm  of  flies 
with  a  flourish  of  her  towel,  "  That 
ain't  blueberry.  Mister,  that's  squash." 


"  Pa,  it  says  something  here  about 
a  stained  glass  window." 
"  Well." 

"  But  Pa,  couldn't  they  get  it  clean 
with  Sapolio  ?" 


TO  AN  UNKNOWN  GODDESS. 

Just  as  the  ancient  Romans  raised 

Their  altar  to  a  God  unknown. 
And  there  the  mystic  Power  praised. 

About  the  consecrated  stone. 
So,  Goddess,  in  my  heart  Fve  put 

An  altar  sacred  unto  thee. 
Fve  seen  you  in  the  drug  store,  but 

Your  name  is  yet  unknown  to  me. 


ABBOT  LETTER. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  MtJivr : 

Dear  "  Phillipians  " — We  girls  look  for  our  Abbot  letter  in  the 
Mirror  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  we  do  wish  that  the  girl  who 
writes  them  would  consult  a  few  of  her  friends  in  this  institution. 
However,  as  she  won't,  her  friends  have  decided  to  write  you  a  letter. 
We  at  Abbot  are  writing  this,  and  we  want  it  plainly  understood,  so 
that  neither  the  credit  nor  the  blame  of  it  may  be  given  to  any  one  at 
Phillips. 

In  the  first  place,  we  hope  that  a  little  friendly  counsel  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  right  way,  yet  not  taken  too  much  to  heart.  For  we 
think  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  we  think  of  your 
behavior  on  the  street  and  elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  find 
much  in  your  conduct  to  criticize,  but  we  think  that  the  youths  who 
congregate  in  large  numbers  in  front  of  the  stores  down  town,  and 
make  comments  on  the  members  of  our  school  as  they  pass  by,  are 
ungentlemanly,  to  say  the  least.  Also,  we  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  that  little  rhyme,  ''There  she  goes,"  etc.,  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
going.  Although  we  enjoy  coming  to  your  football  games  and  track 
meets,  we  disapprove  of  the  people  who  do  not  know  us  well  enough 
to  have  good  photographs  of  us,  employing  that  opportunity  to  take 
bad  ones. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  always  stand  up  for  Andover.  We  think 
best  to  tell  you  this,  suspecting  that  perhaps  you  might  not  know  it, 
owing  to  the  only  too  evident  scarcity  of  Andover  banners  displayed 
at  the  time  of  the  Exeter  game.  And  we  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
fully  enjoy  the  delightful  serenades  which  you  give  us  now  and  then, 
and  were  we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we  would  certainly  give  some  demon- 
stration of  our  appreciation. 
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We  are  sorry  that  you  are  such  good  Latin  scholars,  for  since 
that  fact  has  become  known  here,  we  feel  obliged  to  study  once  in  a 
while,  and  therefore  can  spare  no  more  time.  So,  wishing  you  all  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  remain 

Your  Sincere  Friends  at  Abbot. 

Abbot  Academy, 
December  eighth.  Nineteen  Hundred. 


EDITORIALS. 


SUPPOSE  a  man  were  trying 
for  the  baseball  team, 
and  he  should  say  to  the  captain, 

I  don't  know  anything  about 
baseball,  but  I'll  come  out  for 
practice  once  in  a  while  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  You  can  put  me  on 
the  team  if  you  choose,  but  I 
don't  care  whether  I  make  it  or 
not."  If  he  said  this,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  his  name  would 
cease  to  appear  in  the  daily  list  of 
candidates  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  ?  The  best  thing  about 
athletics  is  that  they  bring  out  the 
very  best  work  of  which  a  man  is 
capable.    The  man  who  wears  an 

A  "  upon  his  breast  can  feel  that 
he  has  accomplished  something. 
This  is  why  he  prizes  it  so  highly. 

Not  long  ago  a  candidate  for 
the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Mirror 
remarked,  as  he  deposited  a 
bundle  of  manuscript  on  the  edi- 
torial desk,  Here's  a  little 
thing  I  scratched  off  the  other 
day,  but  I  don't  suppose  it's 
worth  anything,  as  I  didn't  take 
much  pains  with  it.  You  can  put 
it  in  or  not,  just  as  you  please." 
The  candidate's  supposition 
proved  correct,  and  after  he  had 
gone   we   wondered    why,  if  he 


didn't  think  his  contribution  was 
worth  anything,  he  so  rashly  took 
the  chance  of  having  the  thing  ap- 
pear in  print  with  his  signature 
attached.  We  wondered  also 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
the  impression  had  gone  abroad 
that  careless  work  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Mirror. 


THE  ABBOT  The  Mirror  is  glad 
LETTER  publish  this  month 

the  interesting  com- 
munication from  "  our  sister  insti- 
tution "  to  be  found  on  another 
page.  The  letter  is  especially 
valuable,  throwing  light  as  it 
does  upon  the  attitude  of  Abbot 
students  toward  the  common  fems. 
sem.  rubberer.  There  will  be 
many,  no  doubt,  who  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  young 
ladies  do  not  regard  this  individ- 
ual in  the  same  light  in  which  he 
regards  himself.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  sound  advice 
contained  in  the  letter  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  right  way  and  have 
its  due  effect,  so  that  "  our  sister 
institution  "  may  have  no  cause  to 
falter  in  the  loyalty  she  has  always 
shown  toward  her  big  brother. 
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POSTERS  Albert  M.  Coit  'oi 
has  been  awarded  the 
prize  for  the  Christmas  poster, 
which  is  said  by  competent 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
drawn  by  an  Andover  artist. 
Coit  has  also  done  some  other 
good  work  for  the  Mirror,  and 
we  hope  later  on  to  be  able  to  use 
more  of  his  drawings. 


STORIES  The  editorial  in  the 
November  number 
regarding  poetry  had  its  desired 
effect.  The  Mirror  has  been  de 
luged  with  poetry  of  all  sorts 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  poetry  will 
continue  to  flow  in.  Now  that  the 
poets  have  been  aroused  into  life, 
we  desire  to  make  an  appeal  to 
story  writers  and  humorists. 
Enough  stories  were  received  last 
month  to  fill  a  good-sized  volume, 
but  the  number  of  good  stories 
was  small.  Those  who  can  write 
good  stories  will  please  take 
notice. 


TO  How  hard  it  is  to  get 

HEELERS  good  reading  matter 
for  a  student  maga- 
zine, only  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  delight  of  working  over 
an  illegible  manuscript,  written 
with  a  hard  pencil  on  fools-cap 
paper,  can  understand.     It  is  so 


difficult  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
material  for  such  publications  that 
much  appears  that  would  look 
better  in  the  waste  basket  than  on 
a  printed  page.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why,  of  late  years,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  interest 
shown  by  students  in  literary 
work.  Now  there  is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  if  to  make  an  edi- 
torial board  called  forth  as  much 
effort  as  to  secure  a  place  on  an 
athletic  team,  there  would  soon  be 
a  revival  of  interest  in  this  class 
of  work. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  one 
of  the  squad  of  fourteen  heelers 
at  present  working  for  the 
Mirror  who  expects  to  make  the 
Board  by  any  other  than  the  very 
best  work  of  which  he  is  capable, 
we  beg  to  inform  him  that  he 
could  not  by  any  possibility  make 
a  greater  mistake.  The  men  who 
will  be  needed  next  year  to  keep 
the  magazine  on  its  present  firm 
foundation  are  hard-working,  care- 
ful men.  Moreover  they  must  be 
capable  men.  Hard  work  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient.  If  a  candi- 
date has  not  the  requisite  ability 
he  will  not,  of  course,  be  elected. 

As  to  the  class  of  matter 
wanted.  Contributions  will  be 
judged  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  interest  to  readers.  Do  not 
write    such   articles   as  ''How  I 


EDITORIALS. 


Spent  My  Summer  Vacation." 
Personal  anecdotes  are  usually  un- 
interesting. What  the  Mirror 
wants  are  stories,  humorous 
sketches  and  jokes.  When  you 
write  a  joke  for  the  Kaleidoscope, 
the  best  way  to  do  is  to  first  try 
its  effect  on  someone  with  about 
the  average  amount  of  humor  in 
his    makeup.       Hereafter  manu- 


script not  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations 
posted  on  the  new  Mirror  box 
will  receive  no  attention. 

Those  men  who  are  elected  to 
the  Mirror  board  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  will  have 
accomplished  something  worthy  of 
their  efforts. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  translated  and  illustrated  by  Isaac  T. 
Headland.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

We  venture  to  say  that  quite  the  most  unique  of  this  year's  Christmas 
books  is  this  Chinese  Mother  Goose.  Certainly  it  is  very  timely  and 
original,  as  well  as  being  a  very  creditable  example  of  book-making.  The 
rhymes,  of  which  there  are  some  two  hundred,  are  printed  on  picture  paper, 
all  covered  with  Chinese  scenes  in  delicate  blue.  The  copious  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  of  the  "original  Chinese." 

We  are  tempted  to  envy  the  Chinese  their  generous  supply  of  nursery 
rhymes,  as  the  translator  assures  us  that  those  reproduced  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  them.    The  translations  are  in  rhyme,  and  very  well  done. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire,  by  Booth  Tarkington.    McClure,  Phillips   &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  first  book,  "  The  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana,"  would  lead  us  to  expect  something  else  of  merit  from 
him,  and  we  have  it  in  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire."  This  is  a  short  story, 
written  in  a  bright  and  vivacious  style,  extremely  interesting  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  story  is  based  on  the  adventures  of  a  French  gentleman,  incog.,  in 
England  —  not  a  very  new  theme  perhaps,  but  handled  with  such  grace  and 
with  such  variety  of  incident  as  to  make  it  anything  but  hackneyed.  Mr. 
Tarkington  is  master  of  a  buoyant  and  swinging  style  which  should  make 
him  an  exceedingly  popular  writer. 

In  appearance  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  printing  is 
large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  excellent,  and  the  illustrating  good. 

Through  Old-Rose  Glasses,  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  book,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  collection  of  interesting  and  rather 
dainty  short  stories.  Few  of  them  have  any  very  deep  plot,  but  they  are 
well  told,  and  on  the  whole  interesting.  The  last  story  in  the  book,  "  The 
Beau  of  'Arriette,"  is  the  best  of  the  collection,  but  "  Heartsease  "  and  "  The 
Tinkling  Simlins  "  are  good. 

Miss  Earle  indulges,  in  almost  every-one  of  the  stories,  in  the  modern 
passion  for  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  outcome 
—  a  sort  of  "  Lady  or  the  Tiger  "  effect.  This  affectation  becomes  a  fault 
when  story  after  story  ends  with  some  such  expression  as  "  '  Ann,'  she 
called  again,"  or  "  The  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  the  strawberries." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Eben  Holdex,  by  Irving  Bacheller.    Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

In  narrative  power  and  skill  of  character  portrayal,  Eben  Holden  out- 
ranks all  the  books  that  have  appeared  before  the  reading  public  for  a  long 
while,  and  it  deserves  not  only  present  popularity,  but  a  lasting  reputation. 
The  story  is  absorbing,  and  the  characters,  particularly  that  of  Uncle  Eb, 
are  drawn  with  wonderful  grace  and  insight.  He  is  a  beautifully  simple  and 
kind  old  man,  truly  one  of  Nature's  noblemen. 

The  humor  is  exquisite,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  gentle  and 
kindly,  ^^'hile  the  story  deals  with  an  historic  period  —  that  of  the  Civil 
\^'ar  —  it  is  not  in  any  way  similar  to  the  historical  novels  upon  which  so 
much  paper  and  ink  have  been  wasted  of  late.  It  is  a  powerful  story,  and 
should  outlive  almost  all  its  contemporaries. 

Idle  Idyls,  by  Carolyn  Wells.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  verses  in  this  neat  and  attractive  little  volume  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  bright  and  humorous.  The  exceptions  are  those  remarkable 
creations  of  Miss  Wells  in  prose,  with  each  line  capitalized  to  deceive  the 
uninitiated  into  thinking  them  poetry.  All  the  rest  of  the  collections  are 
good,  and  Oliver  Herford's  illustrations  are  excellent. 

We  quote  one  of  the  best  verses,  entitled"  The  Thoughtful  Yardstick  :  " 
A  Yardstick  thus  to  himself  did  muse 

As  he  walked  along  the  street ; 
"  I  must  buy  a  pair  and  a  half  of  shoes 
Because  I  have  three  feet." 

The  Isle  of  Unrest,  by   Henry   Seton  Merriman.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  scene  of  this  romance  is  in  Corsica  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  author  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  of  whom 
he  WTites.  The  story  is  decidedly  "  strenuous,"  and  is  full  of  adventure  and 
intrigue  ;  the  movement  is  rapid  and  brilliant,  the  style  fresh  and  brisk. 
The  book  is  well  bound  and  illustrated. 


OTHER  BOOKS  REVIEWED. 

Last  Songs   of   Vagabondia,   by    Richard    Hovey   and  Bliss  Carman. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Wilderness  Ways,  by  William  J.  Long.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 

Cojiducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  'yj. 

'52 — Rev.  Wm.  A.  Bushee  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  Dunbarton,  N.  H. 

\/  '52 — Brainard  Cummings  died  in  Andover,  December  10,  1900. 
Four  brothers  came  from  Albany,  Me.,  and  entered  Phillips  Academy.  Rev\ 
Ephraim  C,  '45,  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  14,  1897,  Daniel  '51,  died  in 
Andover,  Jan.  10,  1897,  Aaron  '47  the  surviving  brother  lives  in  Andover. 

'55 — Eugene  Smith  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Cost  of  Crime  "  at  the  , 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 

'55 — Captain  Edward  Trask  Strong,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  navy  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

'58 — Gen.  Charles  Porter  Mattocks  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed probate  judge  for  Cumberland  County. 

'58 — Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Evangelical  Churches  and  Christian  Workers 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

'63 — A  volume  of  sermons,  ''The  Unaccountable  Man  "  by  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
J.  Burrell  of  New  York  City  has  been  published  by  the  F.  H.  Revell  Co. 

'64 — Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  issued  a  volume  of  poems  "  Songs 
of  Two  "  written  by  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Greece. 

'68 — Edward  H.  Jenkins  has  been  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges. 

'69 — Dr.  Wm.  S.  Halstedhas  been  chosen  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

'74 — In  the  December  Atlantic  is  an  article  by  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  entitled  "  New  Ideals  in  Musical  Education." 

'75 — Robert  S.  Rodman  has  a  fruit  ranch  at  Lakeport,  Cal. 

'75 — Julius  H.  Seymour  was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  assembly  from  New  York  City. 
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'76 — R.  Delos  Martin  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  state  appraiser. 

'86 — Wm.  B.  Carpenter  for  seven  years  sub-master  in  the  Woonsocket, 
R,  I.  High  School,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  tne  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  of  Boston. 

'89 — Rev.  F.  W.  Klein  has  gone  from  Andover  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Stratham,  N.  H. 

'90 — Wm.  A.  Baldwin  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Rahuka 
Sugar  plantation  near  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

'91 — Married  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  October  22.  1900,  Miss  Ethel  Howe 
Perley  to  Selden  W.  Tyler. 

'92 — Gilbert  L.  Hedges  was  elected  representative  to  the  state  legis- 
lature of  Oregon. 

'93 — Alva  B.  Adams  is  deputy  district  attorney  for  the  loth  Judicial 
district  of  Colorado,  and  resides  at  Pueblo. 

'93 — Clarence  Winter  and  Miss  Margaret  Carey  were  married  Nov.  21, 
1900,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'94 — Walter  S.  Adams  has  gone  to  Munich,  Bavaria,  to  pursue  astrono- 
mical studies  and  the  higher  mathematics. 

'94 — On  November  20,  1900,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Hiram  Bingham,  jr.,  and  Miss  Alfreda  Mitchell. 

'94 — A.  J.  Lewis  and  Miss  Bertha  A.  Palms  were  married,  Nov.  28,  1900, 
at  Detroit,  Mich. 

y 

'95 — W.  Maxwell  Reed,  a  teacher  in  Phillips  '94-95,  is  instructor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

'96 — Frederick  \\'.  Allen,  captain  of  the  victorious  Yale  crew  in  1900, 
will  be  head  coach  of  the  Yale  crew  for  the  season  of  1901. 

'97 — Edwin  H.  Clark  is  with  the  Wadsworth,  Hovvland  Co.,  of  Chicago, 

111. 

'99 — Frank  L.  Quinby  is  connected  with  A.  G.  Hyde  &  Sons,  wholesale 
dealers  in  cotton,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


EXCHANGES. 


HOW  JOSH  WON  THE  GAME. 

Never  hear'n  tell  how  thet  game  wuz  won  ? 
Wal  !  I'll  tell  in  a  minute  jest  fer  fun, 
Ter  show  ye  the  players  in  these  ere  times 
Couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  old  Josh  Grimes. 

Josh  wuz  as  pert  a  lad  as  ye  often  land, 
With  jet  black  hair  an'  a  peck  o'  sand. 
Gosh  !    How  that  feller  could  kick  an'  jump 
When  the  score  agin  us  made  us  hump. 

Wal  !    'Twas  long  about  Thanksgivin'  day 
Them  fellers  from  Hayville  come  over  to  play. 
They  cal'lated  they'd  do  us  up  so  brown 
Thet  when  they  got  through  we  couldn't  turn  roun'. 

The  referee  whistled  an'  the  game  begun, 
Lord  !    How  they  made  us  fellers  run  ! 
'Twan't  ten  shakes  afore  we  wuz  frothin' 
With  their  score  ten  an'  our  score  nauthin'. 

Then  all  to  once  they  fumbled  the  ball. 

But  Josh  wuz  on  it  when  they  let  it  fall. 

Josh  ran  thet  there  fast !    Good  Lord,  what  time  ! 

Thet  he  hove  to  on  their  five-yard  line. 

Then  Josh  he  up  an'  druv  such  a  kick 

Thet  it  made  them  fellers  look  darn  sick. 

He  druv  it  up  in  the  air  so  far 

Thet  afore  it  come  down  it  had  crossed  the  bar. 

Then's  Josh  wuz  feelin'  so  orful  spry. 
He  jumped  the  bar  as  if  he  could  fly. 
And  'fore  thet  ball  could  tech  the  groun' 
Josh  hed  his  arms  all  a-wrapped  aroun'. 

So  we  won  thet  game  all  in  a  lump, 
'Twas  all  because  Josh  hed  made  thet  jump, 
Thet's  how  we  made  it  eleven  to  ten 
'N'  b'  gosh  it'll  never  be  done  again. 

Can't  figure  thet  out  ?    Ye're  not  t'  blame. 
Gee  !    Don't  ye  know  how  ter  score  the  game  ? 
Five  for  goals  if  ye  drop-kick  the  leather. 
Six,  for  a  goal  an'  touchdown  t'gether. 

—  Edward  Stanwood,  Jr.,  in  Bowdoin  Quill. 
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Developing: 
Printing 
Mounting 

For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 


E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK  ' 


ANDOVER 


ALLAND  BROS., 


TAILORS 


/«\a.Kers  of 

^  mean's  HigH  Grades  Olothe^s. 


NonriCB.  ^ 

are  constantly  showing  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  high  grade  imported 
Woolens  representing  the  most  recent  and  advanced  European  patterns, 
which  we  combine  with  itidividuality  in  style  and  fine  wo7'kmanship^  that  we 
feel  confident  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  taste,  and  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  jnost  economic  purchaser. 

YOUR  iyH5PECTIOff  50I-ICITED. 


ALLAND  BROS,,  '  """boston". 

DRESS  SUITS,  Silk  Lined  throughout,  $55.00  and  Upwards 
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Coitiis  Cemple  of  music 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandolins 


WALDO  MARTIN  MAURER 

BAY  STATE       MAURER  MARTIN 
LANSING  BAY  STATE  VEGA 


PIANOS  TO  RENT 


Everything  Known  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOmiS, 


833  Chapel  Street,         -         -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


In  the  clock  and  watch  department  of  the  Paris  Exposition  an  expert  called  the 
attention  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  a  queer  little  pendule,  which  he  wished  his 
majesty  to  buy.    "  This  little  clock,"  said  he,  "  fires  a  pistol  every  hour." 

"  To  kill  time,  I  suppose,"  said  the  witty  ruler,  as  he  walked  away. — Exchange- 


"  What  mother,  what  teacher,  has  not  wished  for  a  book  that  shall  present  in 
small  compass  a  friendly,  but  withal  complete,  explanation  of  all  those  points  in 
manners  and  morals  which  the  conduct  of  some  one  of  her  children,  some  one  of 
her  pupils,  daily  (yes,  hourly)  presses  her  to  explain? — the  7-aisons  (fetre  of  the 
many  exactions  in  the  matter  of  conduct  which  children  have  to  learn  by  humiliating 
experience,  if  not  opportunely  instructed  by  their  older  friends.  The  children  in 
every  home  will  be  the  happier,  and  at  once  the  greater  pride  to  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  friends,  if  Mrs.  Dewey's  two  new  books  are  placed  in  their  hands 
to  be  perused  at  home  and  to  be  studied  at  school." — School  and  Home  Educa- 
tion, March,  1900. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,    ■    ■    -    -  Publishers 


Manners — Morals 


Lessons  on  Manners,  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  cts. 
Lessons  on  Morals,  -  Mrs.  Dewey,  75  cts. 
Songs  of  all  the  Colleges,         -  $1.50. 


4-5-6-I2-I3-I4  Cooper  Institute,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 
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Dr.  Seitcb, 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street* 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours  :— Till  H.^o  a.  m.;  i  to  .<  and  after  7  i'.  m. 

Pr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Surgeon  an^  Romcopatlitc  physician, 
Mam  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telepbone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 


ZSol^n  p.  Correij,  211.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,  J  4  Essex  Street. 

(Office  Hours:  — Until  lo  ;  3  to  5  r.  .m.;  after  7  i>.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 


Ct^arks  €.  abbott,  2TT.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,         70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours :— Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 


Nellie  :  "  Gracious,  how  do  you  manage  to  knit  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  ?'' 
Ninette  :    "  Every  time  I  do  ten  rows  I  give  myself  a  chocolate  cream." 

— CJiicago  Tribune. 


ficnrij      Clarke,  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist.  Office  Hours:— Until  9.30  a.        1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 


albert  (£.  Sulme,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours  : — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12 ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


C.      (Bilbcrt,  m.  S., 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building:,  .*.  Andover,  Mass. 
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R  T  A  R  A  O  NT  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
J-^iV.  J.  r^.  r^^v_.WLN,  Wills  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Balti- 
more Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Office:  477  ESSEX  STREET,  Blakely  Building-.  Practice 
limited  to  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases.  Glasses  Scientifically  Fitted.  Home  treat- 
ments when  patients  are  unable  to  come  to  the  office.  Telephone  3172- 

Hours— 9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  2  to  5-  and  7  to  9  p.  m.  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

P.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  ^""t  w™  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON,  teacher  of 

Morrill  House  A„„„,  Baiijo,  Gultar  &  Maiidoliii 

ANDOVER.  '  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


O.  CHAPMAN, 

SOFT  DRINKS 


TOBACCO  CIGARS  -^DIFNING  ROO/WS 


MAIN  s"rREE:~r. 


HOORIGAN  :  "  The  noight  afther  the  battle  me  and  me  coompany  marched 
forty-three  miles." 

Kerrigan  :    "  Go  an  wid  ye.    Ye  couldn't  thravel  that  far  in  wan  noight." 
'•  That's  where  ye  don's  know,  Kerrigan.    We  wint  cross  lots." 


— Harvard  Lampoon 


Coal  Wood  Straw  Hay 

Successor  to  LTD  A  CT  C  A  C/^\l       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL      rKAlNlS.  c.  LiLcAoUlN  andover,  mass. 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.       Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  13ear  IRounb        Bnlar^eb  an^  IRewl^  ffurmsbet) 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODE3N  WARE,   CROCKERY,  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS.  |i 
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NATHAN  &  HURST  ^ 

fine  Clotbes 


Maker  of 


Trices  to  Suit  AIL  SACK  SUITS 

$30.00  to  $50.00 

STYLE  AND  FIT  GUARANTEED 


373  Washington  St.,    -    -    -  BOSTON 


"  Mamma,  my  birthday  comes  this  year  on  Monday,  doesn't  it  ? 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  last  Year  it  was  on  Sunday,  wasn't  it?  " 
"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Did  it  come  Saturday  the  year  before  last  ? 
"  Yes,  dear."" 

"  Mamma,  how  many  days  in  the  week  was  I  born  on  ?  "" — Excliange. 


The  Lar gfest  College  Engr aving;  salesroom  : 

House  in  the  World.  1527  Chestnut  Street 


ESTABDISHE3D  1875 


Cbc  Cbas.  R.  eiliott  Company, 

(.Incorporated) 

College  Engravers  and  Stationers 


Works  * — S.  E.  Cor.  \  7th  and  Lehigh  Avenue, 

^    ^    %^  PHILADELPHIA 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16-4 


T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  6oods  and  Groceries 

Special  attention  paid  to  Crockery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 

Schoolmaster  :    "  Now,  Muggins  Minor,  what  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind  when  the  apple  fell  on  his  head  ?  '' 
"I  'zpects  he  wux  awful  glad  it  war'nt  a  brick."/'V/;z. 

FROST  &  ADAMS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTI5TS'  MATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  -  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials. 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
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J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WMDDW  SEAIS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence   at  63   Park   Street.      -         -         -         -         LUMBER  YARD   IN  REAR 


THE  BOSTON  FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING  SHOP. 

Repairing  of  All  Kinds,  including  Rubber  Mending. 
Best  Stock  Used.  Work  Guaranteed.  First-Class 
Boot  Blacking  Establishment. 

A.  B.  SCHWARTZ.  Prop.  8  PARK  STREET.  AXDO\'ER,  MASS 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET.       -       .       .       -  -       .  AXDOVER 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 


16-18  MAIN  STREET. 


I  knew  a  young  lady  from  .Michigan. 

To  meet  her  I  never  should  wichigan  : 

She'd  eat  of  ice  cream 

Till  with  pain  she  would  scream. 

And  she'd  order  another  dichigan. — Exchange. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN, 

m  ®  BARBER  % 


Town,  Hall,  Andover 


IRA  BUXTON,         m         Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
Guns  an^  Bnimunttion 

LOCK    AND     BBLL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARXARD  STREET,       ------  AXDOVER 

STUDENTS^  LAUNDRY       ®  ^•'"'^p^^.Ltr' '  ' 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY.  AXDOVER  MASS. 

IlKHorl^  Bone      tbc  Hn^ovcr  Steam  Xaun(Mp. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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ndover  Press, 


Printers  to 
hi 


Hips  Academy 


Gus  De  Smythe  :  "  Those  new  boots  of  yours  squeak  awfully  ;  perhaps  they 
ain't  paid  for  yet  ?  " 

Johnny  :  "  That's  all  nonsense  :  If  there  is  anything  in  that,  why  don't  my 
coat  and  vest  and  my  hat  squeak,  too  ?  " — E.vchange. 


^  HENRY  C.  HASKELL,  ^ 


I  MAIDEN  LANE, 


NEW  YORK. 


Designer  anJ) 
fiDafter  of 


FRATERNITY  and 
SOCIETY 
PINS, 
SEALS, 
MEDALS, 
PRIZE  TOKENS, 
Etc.,  Ets. 


Special  Designs  witli  Estimates  Free  upon  request.    Correspondence  invited. 
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MONTilOSE  BIGYGLEWFREE 

11  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

SEND  US  YOUR  OI?£l£"lfy  state  whether  you  ^visll  lady-s  or  man'? 
%vheel;  prive  color,  lielght  of  frame  and  Rear  wanted  and  M'K  WILL  SHIP 
THE  WHEEL  O.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allovvinf^  you  to  unerate  ai.d  ex- 
amine it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  tliau  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wheel  than  you  can  g-et  for  any  w  liere  near  the 
price  from  any  one  el  e,  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  exi)ress  charpe' 

ourselves.   T/ic   'MONTROSE"  Bicycle  O 

at  our  Special  A^^eiit's   sample  price  of         |  ^3 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  ofi'ered.  We  pruaraiitee  it  equal 
to  a.ij'  $40  wheel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  ))av  a  cent 
if  ynu  do  not  liiid  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCLI'RIVE  IJIt'VCLE 
3IA>. fFACTrREKS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
oui'  15)00  MODELS.  This  cfTer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  is 
made  to  secure  a  If  /fj  fU  A  G  EN  T  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
and  take  orders.    C»ur  agents  make  money  fast. 

CDCf^lClf^ATiflMC  Frame. '.2.  24  or  26  inch;  laaies,  22  inch.  Best 
OrbUlrlUH  I  iUlldi  Shelby  seamless  tubing  with  forged  connec- 
tions, flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  iiost  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown ;  the  celebrated  Mavis  hubs  and  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  IJeoord  "A"  tires,  the  best  and  oneof  tlio 
most  expensive  tires  on  the  market.  The  genuine  $4  Mesiiiger  Hygieiiie 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  iu 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.  We  thoroughly  test  every  pic-e 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  biiidin(;  year's" guar- 
antee bond  with  each  bicycle. 
PCDCti  to  any  one  sending  the  $16.60  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
a  rnCb  send  free  a  genuine  Burdick  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo- 
Els^meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.  Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

PUFAD    WUFFI  Q    ^®  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 

UnCHr  ft  llCCLOi  meiit  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  big  supplj-  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  "them, 
however,  at $5  to  $7  stripped;  or  $9.75  to  $12.50  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERING  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  -write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 
If  you  IIIJADI  C  fn  RIIY  awheel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UUHDLib  lU  DU  I  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  days.  We  need  one  person 
In  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
■will  close  out  at  $3  to  $10  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  models  very  cheap.  Send  for  ISar  rain  List. 
OrR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 
Cpun    YAIIP    nOnCD  This  low  price  and  these  soeeial  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  will 

wCnU    lUUn   Ulllltri  be  withdrawn  very  soon.   [GF^Give  name  of  this  paper. 

J.  U  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  GMcago,  uh 


ANECDOTES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 
Charles  I. 

Before  the  battle  of  Naseby  a  cavalier  was  urging  the  king  not  to  risk  himself 
in  the  conflict.  "  Think,  sir,  of  the  loss  to  the  nation.'  "Quite  right,"  replied 
Charles,  "  I  may  lose  a  crown,  but  the  nation  would  lose  a  sovereign." 

—  Vale  Record. 


The  Andover  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  AH  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.   Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 

GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  Sc  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 

Hbe  iPbilUps  Hn^ov>er  /IDlrvov 
Hlwaps  on  Sale 
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TRY  THE 


Hammond  ^  Typewriter 


BBFORB   VOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  T  Y  P  E  —  (80  Styles) ; 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANEN  r  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER, 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE   CARDS,    ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


UNIVERSAL 


JUST  OU' 


NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 

SPECIAL  MANIFOLDERS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE MACHINES  WRITING  FROM 
100  TO'  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AJVV  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

IDEAIi     


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

300  Washington  Street,       -       BOSTON.  MASS. 


I 


BURNS  Tailor  and 

I  1.THE  ANDOVER  Fumisher 

1  HIGH  GRADE  WORK  ON 

I        SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 

®   KNOX  HAT5,  CAPS,  PAJAHAS, 
I  NECKWEAR,  GLOVES,  BATHROBES, 

I  UNDERWEAR.  HOSIERY,  5UITCA5ES 

I  Agent  First  Class  Laundry  Work,  Store  in  the  Square.  | 

King  Arthur  was  moved  to  tears.  "  Sir  Salahad,"  he  sobbed,  "  is  dead."  "  Say 
o,"  quoth  the  jester  of  the  court.     "  Say  rather  he  is  enjoying  a  good  Knight's 


not  so 

rest." — Vale  Record. 


/Bben'e  (Garments 

Correct  dress  bespeaks  good  taste  and  refinement ;  ill-fitting, 
ill-kept  garments  indicate  an  indifference  to  appearance  or  a 
lack  of  the  proper  regard  for  them. 

Our  customers  profit  by  the  strong  interest  we  take  in  the  art 
of  tailoring.  We  like  to  make  a  garment  for  a  man  who  is 
hard  to  fit,  or  for  one  who  aspires  to  perfections  in  attire.  We 
give  abundant  satisfaction  in  such  cases.  When  you  contem- 
plate the  purchase  of  clothes  let  us  talk  with  you. 


363  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON 


S  OAK  HALL  CLOTHING  % 

#  m 
########################## 

1  COnPANY.  I 

################ 

105  Washington  Street,    ■    ■  BOSTON 


The  needs  of  Andover  men  in  the 
Clothingf  Line  satisfactorily  met* 


"  Jones  is  one  man  out  of  a  hundred." 
"  How's  that  ?  " 

"  He  bet  that  amount  on  Bryan." — Exchange. 


GEORGE  F,  CHEEVER  ^ 


Hi^h-Grade  Boots  and  Shoes 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 


Andover  Ag:ent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 


DBALBR  IN 


STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


PHILLIPS* 
ANDOVER 
MIRROR* 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


)lume  X.  Founded  1853.  No.  4, 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  '61. 

Charles  Freeman  Richardson, '61. 


2?  CENTS  $\S0  A  YEAR 

THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


RROOKS  BROTHERS.... 


Broadway,  Cor.  22d  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Some  mtd^Uinter  eartnents  for  Indoors 

and  Out     R^<><^V  ffl<>^^  mzmn 


Dress  Suits  and  Tuxedos — White  Dress  Vests,  Gloves  and  Ties — Overcoats,  i 
Rough  or  Smooth — Inverness  Capes  and  Raglans — Heavy  Rough 
and  Scotch  Tweed  Ulsters  —  Wool-Lined   Golf  Coats. 
ALL  CLOTHING  FOR  WINTER  SPORTS 


A  Catalogue  will  Furnish  Details  Impossible  to  Enumerate  Here. 

"  Say,  pa,  what  was  the  Appian  Way  ?  " 

''Why,  it  was-er-just  a  way  the  Appians  had,  I  suppose  " — Chicago  News. 


/^pdouer  /T\e9 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL  PLEASED  WITH 


'15H0E 


FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEWAN, 

Harvard  Square,  Tremont  Building, 

CAMBRIDGE  BOSTON 

Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 
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Phillips  Academy,  ^  "^"^ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scientific 
schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty  candidates 
went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1900,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations 
selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses.    For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue, 

Address  PRINCIPAL  BANCROFT. 

Mother — "No  Johnny  you  have  had  pie  enough." 

Johnny — "  Mother,  it  is  impossible  to  have  enough  of  your  pie." 

He  gets  another  piece. — Boston  2'ra7iscript. 


3  8 

BROMFIBLD 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD        RENTED  REPAIRED 

fiW  f^ipds  at       \^\T)ds  of  prices. 

TONY  BASSO 

XTbe  IP.  H.  fruit  dealer  ^  confectioner 

50  Main  Street,  ANDOVER 

Mr~KEEZER; 

Highest   Cash   Prices  Paid  for   Cast=Off  Clothes. 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

\S  ATHENS  PLACE,        -         -  CAMBRIDGE. 
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XUpboleterer 

Goods  Tacked  and  Shipped  to  (All  Parts  of 
the  Country.    .\    Satisfaction  Guaranteed » 
Furniture  To  Let  to  Students* 

MAIN  STREET,         -         -         -  ANDOVER 

Stephen  Lane  Folger 

CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 


200  BROADWAY,  =  NEW  YORK 

N3pecial  nxclu3ive  Designs  Upon  gppltcatton. 

-Chemist — "  Pills,  eh  ?  "  (emphasizing  question).     "  Anti-bilious  ?" 


Child  (readily) — "  No,  sir  ;  uncle  is  !  " — Punch. 


We  have  a  large  trade 
among  the 

STUDENTS 

know  what  to  ad- 
vise  to  be 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE 


Burke  &  Co,     •■  •Cailors 

294  ^dasMtigton  Street,  Boeton 

P.  S. — We  do  not  make  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  for  the  /east 
motley. — B.  &  Co. 
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Hll  ifaciUtiee  anb  Hrtietic  ''''^^''ttYEflT™'' 
pbotograpbi?  of  a  Boaton  Stubio     ^^ch  sitter 


ANDOVER  CARS   PASS  BY  THE  DOOR 

IF  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  WORK  CO  ELSEWHERE. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


Stuttering  Employer  (writing  a  letter) — "  B-b-b-b-boy,  hand  me  a 
b-b-b-bl-bl-bl- " 

Office  Boy — "  A  blotter,  sir,  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  n-n-n-now  ;  the  ink  has  d-d-d-dried." — Bazar. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW 

9.00  a.  m.,  Elxcept  Sunday 

12.00  Noon,  Elxcept  Sunday 

4.00  p.  m.,  Daily 

11.00  p.  m,,  Daily 


YORK, 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30  a.m. 
10.45  a.in. 
2,00  p.m. 
3,30  p.m 
6.00  p.in. 

11.00  p.in 


Except  Sunday,  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  Points  in  New  York  State. 
Daily,  for  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  "  The  Lake  Shore  Limited  " 
for  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Except  Sunday,  for  Albany.  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Chicago. 

Daily,  for  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo.  Niagara  F'alls,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  all 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUaH   SLEEPING  CARS 


Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Offices  or  of 
A.   S.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  BOSTON. 
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r  ELECTRIC  CARS  GO  BY  THE  DOOR  ? 

ALLEN  HINTON'S  at  '«„?s'„r,BETs 

are:  famous. 


Residence,   "  SUNSET  ROCK  " 

Take  Reading  Car.  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  "Ice  Cream  Farm. 


PIANOS 


FOR  SALE 
TO  RENT 


UioHns,  Banjos,  Guitars,  Stnttds/Bc. 


DYER  &  CO.,      ^  ^ 


337  Essex  Street 
LAWRENCE 


No  man  can  hasten  the  passing  year,  but  any  good  rider  can  make  a 
century  run. 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North 
west  and  Southwest. 


Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Through  Trains. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Office  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,  -  (°^°Tro/errgrr"'')  -  boston 
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Celebrated 
Hats  — 

Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season. 


COLLINS  ac  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

Boston. 


Nell  (excitedly) — "Here's  a  telegram  from  Jack  Punter  of  the  Varsity 
team'." 

Belle — "  What  does  it  say  ?  " 

"  It  says  :  Nose  broken.     How  do  you  prefer  it  set — Greek  or  Roman?', 


Correct  S^reseing    ^  ^ 

We  invite  all  gentlemen  who  appreciate 
the  highest  class  of  tailoring,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  trifle  more  than  is  charged  for 
ordinary  work. 


No.  5  Park  Street,  pfattk    D.  SomCrS 

BOSTON  *        ^  mercbant  C4ilor  • 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  '6i. 

By  Charles  Freeman  Richardson^  '61. 


"J)  EMEMBER    the  midnight 
walk  and  the  drink  at  the 
old  well." 


When  Frank  Hale  wrote  that 
in  my  autograph  book,  in  July, 
1 86 1,  he  little  thought  it  would 
last  until  a  new  Century.  But 
that,  the  Class  photos,  Commence- 
ment program,  or  even  the  little 
note  signed  by  Schauffler  and  my- 
self on  the  night  of  the  Society 
of  Inquiry  meeting  before  gradu- 
ation, are  hardly  needed  to  re. 
produce  a  series  of  mental  images 
stored  up  among  my  treasures. 

Truly  it  would  be  disloyal  to 
deny  that  P.  A.  A.  '61  was  the 
finest  class  ''Uncle"  had  under 
his  care  for  many  a  day,  and  it 
was  thought  worthy,  by  McClure's 
Magazine,  a  short  time  since,  of 
having  its  class  group  in  front  of 
"  Old  Brick,"  with  poor  Tom 
Raftery  up  over  the  front  door. 


used  as  an  illustration  for  one  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  historical  sketches. 

The  Stone  Academy  was  used 
as  the  school  proper,  with  a 
wooden  one-story  building  as  an 
annex.  The  main  room,  down- 
stairs, was  generally  crowded 
from  8.30  to  9  A.  M.,  as  Uncle  " 
conducted  morning  prayers,  and 
his  brief  exposition  of  some  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  was  often 
worthy  of  a  higher  audience  than 
we  were.  Upstairs  were  two  or 
three  smaller  rooms  and  the  cele- 
brated No.  9,"  where  we  met 
with  Uncle  "  from  9  a.  m.  to  any 
time  after  10.30  and  from  3.15  to 
about  4.30  p.  M.,  for  our  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  majority  of  the  week. 
Under  his  tuition,  I  feel  free  to 
say,  we  learned  more  of  the  prop- 
erties of  those  languages  than  in 
college  afterwards.  I  remember 
his  remark  that  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  hundred  lines  of 
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Homer's  Iliad  and  the  ^Enead  of 
Virgil,  was  more  than  half  the 
battle.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  we  had  a  little  mathe- 
matics under  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr. 
Carlton,  I  forget  which,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  tim^e  we 
were  very  classical  in  our  de- 
votions to  knowledge.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor kept  a  pile  of  cards  containing 
our  names  on  his  desk,  from  which 
he  selected  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  honor 
of  displaying  their  erudition  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  class- 
mates, and  hence  we  were  never 
sure  of  being  called  upon  to  re- 
cite. 

1  never  came  in  conflict  with 
him  except  once,  when  I  went  to 
his  study  to  answer  a  charge  of 
violation  of  rule.  After  several 
denials  of  his  repeated  charge,  he 
looked  up  and  asked  whom  he  was 
addressing.  When  I  told  him,  he 
reached  forward  and  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  apologized,  as  few 
men  could  do,  with  the  remark 
that  I  was  not  the  person  sent  for, 
but  one  of  a  similar  name  of  an- 
other class.  After  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  grant  me  any 
favors  I  asked. 

We  were  not  graded  as  in  most 
schools,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
our  last  term,  I  think,  we  were 
asked  to   prepare   a  list  of  the 


class  in  the  order  we  thought  each 
one  should  stand,  with  our  own 
name  at  the  foot.  In  the  main 
our  opinion  was  approved.  Car- 
los Frederic  Carter,  afterwards 
drowned  in  the  Jordan,  was  our 
highest  honor  man,  receiving  all 
but  four  votes,  two  of  which  were 
his  own  and  a  friend's  whom  he 
requested  not  to  vote  for  him. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  air  was  full  of  pat- 
riotism. Between  the  "  Phillips 
Cadets  "  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Havelock  Greys  "  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  there  was  no 
little  rivalry  in  a  friendly  way. 
I  think  the  "  P'em.  Sems.  "  made 
most  of  the  boys'  military  cloth- 
ing, while  the  Nuns  "  aided  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Greys. 
John  Hanson  Thompson  of'6i, 
who  later  gave  his  life  for  his 
country,  was  the  Captain  of  the 
Cadets  and  did  much  to  bring  his 
command  to  a  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

July  4th  was  a  noted  day  in  the 
student's  life.  In  what  is  known 
as  the  Cape  District,  was  to  be  a 
public  picnic,  and  a  number  of  the 
Cadets  were  on  guard  the  night 
before  over  some  of  the  supplies 
which  had  been  gathered  for  the 
feast. 

A  long  table   was    spread  and 
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surrounded  by  a  rope  to  allow  the 
attendants  to  serve  the  people 
with  more  ease.  Of  course  the 
waiters  were  selected  from  the 
fairest  maidens  of  the  community, 
but  the  throng  was  so  large  that 
the  services  of  the  Cadets  were 
called  on.  For  this  they  were 
well  rewarded  by  the  delicate  at- 
tentions they  received. 

By  a  general  understanding  a 
series  of  bonfires  was  to  be  lighted 
at  night  on  hilltops  throughout  the 
state.  Prospect  Hill  was  crowned 
with  an  immense  brush-heap,  and 
when  the  fire  was  seen  to  the 
eastward  at  some  point  near  Sa- 
lem, it  was  lighted  and  we  with- 
drew to  a  respectful  distance. 
In  various  directions  other  fires 
were  seen,  and  I  presume  the 
program  was  well  carried  out. 

Commencement  was  modestly 
called  Exhibition,"  and  was  held 
July  30th.  The  "  Order  of  Exer- 
cises "  shows  a  Salutatory  and  an 
Oration  in  Latin,  a  Greek  and 
sixteen  English  orations,  a  Greek 
dialogue,  a  Colloquy  and  dialogue 
in  English  and  Carter's  Valedic- 
tory. 

On  the  Sunday  evening  pre- 
vious was  held  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Society  of  Inquiry,  in  the 
"  Old  Brick,"  where  somebody 
was  tumbled  into  a  seat  beside 
two  pretty  girls,  whom  Schauflfler 


and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  escort- 
ing to  the  Class  Band  Concert 
the  following  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
some  who  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  act  as  substitutes. 

Following  Commencement,  the 
Class  called  on  Uncle  "  to  pay 
their  respects  as  individuals,  and 
there  was  more  than  one  tear  shed 
by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  as  we 
received  his  blessing  and  letters  of 
commendation  to  the  colleges  of 
our  choice. 

In  the  Cemetery  on  the  Hill  is 
all  that  was  mortal  of  one  who, 
while  he  may  have  been  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  was  loved  by  his 
pupils  as  few  men  are  and  whose 
memory  is  dear  to  hundreds  of 
school-boy  hearts  long  since 
grown  to  manhood. 

The  extract  at  the  outset  refers 
to  a  summer  night's  tramp  to  a 
town  some  miles  from  Andover, 
owing  to  a  lad's  sudden  departure 
for  Boston  and  a  sailor's  life. 
When  it  was  found  that  he  had 
gone,  the  telegraph  ofifice  had 
closed  and  the  last  train  had  passed 
up  the  road.  School  boy  like,  we 
had  no  money  to  hire  a  team  and 
"  Uncle  "  was  not  at  home.  After 
a  long  weary  tramp  through  a 
thunderstorm,  our  object  was  ac- 
complished and  Uncle  "  had  one 
surprise  in  his  life  when  Frank's 
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father  drove  up  to  the  Old  Stone 
Academy  just  as  the  Doctor  was 
going  in  for  morning  prayers  and 
obtained  our  forgiveness  and  ex- 
cuse from  the  day's  studies  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

And  now  '6i,  where  are  you  ? 


I  feel  sure  I  can  call  the  roll  from 
memory  with  but  few  errors,  but 
the  responses  from  survivors  would 
be  few,  I  fear.  I  do  not  believe 
one  has  dishonored  his  Alma 
Mater,  while  the  majority  have 
benefitted  the  world  because  of 
having  lived  in  it. 


THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NIGHT. 

By  y.  F.  Stimson. 

The  night  is  chill,  torn  clouds  scud  by, 
The  moonlight  streams  upon  the  snow. 

The  forests  old  creak  with  the  cold. 
The  drifts  like  fairy  phantoms  blow. 

In  crystal  whirls  of  silver  light, 

The  glittering  flakes  lost  whirlwinds  seem, 

They  mount  and  twist,  wild  as  they  list. 
Enchained  in  frozen  winter's  dream. 

And  drifting  on  o'er  frosty  fields, 

Enrobed  in  snowy  glinting  white, 
The  icy  gnomes  in  shadows  roam, 

The  spirits  of  the  Northern  Night. 


A  LEGAL  COMPLICATION. 


By  Harold  Hodge. 


|v|EFTY  HOGAN  sat  in  Sulli- 
van's saloon  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  his  admirers.  Hefty's 
business  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"putting  blokes  to  sleep,"  and  he 
was  even  now  describing  the  last 
victory  which  he  had  won  with  his 
famous  half  swing  and  uppercut. 
This  he  was  pleased  to  term  his 
swipe,"  and  with  it  he  was  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  it  was  far  from  Hefty's 
intention  to  discourage  any  such 
belief. 

From  time  to  time  the  daily 
papers  heralded  his  fame  by  pub- 
lishing his  photograph  with  a 
challenge  signed  Hefty  Hogan." 
The  day  after  a  challenge  was  al- 
ways a  busy  one  for  Hefty,  who, 
pen  in  hand,  scrawled  letter  after 
letter,  each  of  which  w^as  an 
answer  to  some  pugilist  desiring 
to  fight.  Now  Hefty's  replies,  be 
it  said,  consisted  merely  of  a  series 
of  reasons  why  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  conditions  of  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Bantam  Bill,  a  young  man 
of  this  same  profession,  was  itch- 
ing for  a  "  twenty  round  go  "  with 


Hefty.  Challenge  after  challenge 
was  sent,  conditions  made  and 
remade.  Mail  was  found  too  slow 
to  transact  the  business,  and  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  were  re- 
sorted to  in  arranging  the  con- 
flict. 

In  the  meantime  the  National 
Society  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  S.  P. 
A.  S.  C.  C,  a  league  of  "blokes 
as  wanted  ter  chase  de  sport,"  as 
Hefty  tersely  put  it,  succeeded  in 
passing  a  law  which  prohibited 
the  profession  of  our  friend. 
When  Hefty  read  the  big  head- 
lines in  the  "Whorl,"  which 
stated  that  his  match  would  now 
be  cancelled,  he  smiled  a  gleeful 
smile  and  said  : 

"  I  am  in  luck." 

But  soon  he  was  again  at  work 
with  quill  in  hand,  constructing 
abstruse  sentences  which  were  in- 
tended to  convey  to  Bantam  Bill 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  extremely 
fortunate  individual.  After  this 
came  Hefty's  master  move.  He 
seized  his  pen  and  tore  off 
page  after  page  of  manuscript  far 
into  the  night.  On  the  next  day 
the  "Whorl"  had  two  columns 
which  proclaimed  the    deceit  of 
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Bantam,  who,  after  fruitless  at- 
tempts, had  at  last  succeeded,  by 
using  his  political  influence,  in 
getting  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
law.  which  would  prohibit  his 
match  with  the  world-renowned 
Hefty  Hogan. 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  to 
Hefty,  and  simultaneously  a 
column  appeared  in  the  "Daily 
Humbug "  to  the  effect  that  the 

Whorl  "  had  been  the  subject  of 
fraud  and  incidentally,  that  the 
"  Humbug"  had  the  only  correct 
news  regarding  the  prospective 
fight,  having  obtained  its  informa- 
tion direct  from  one  of  the  con- 
testants in  question. 

Hefty  had  a  great  counter  on 
this  in  the  "Whorl,"  and  thus  the 
war  went  on  until  Hefty,  as  he 
said,  "had  Bantam  groggy." 

But  now  an  awful  thing  hap- 
pened. Hefty  received  a  telegram 
which  read:  "Will  fight  you  under 
your  own  conditions."  And  it  was 
signed  "  Bantam  Bill,  Champion 
of  the  World." 

The  long  and  very  strong  cigar 
fell  from  Hefty's  lips. 

"What  !  "  he  cried,   "Well  I'll 

 Who  ever  heard  of  Say  ! 

 Perhaps  he  means  it !  "  And 

beads  of  perspiration  burst  forth 
upon  Hefty's  forehead.  He  seized 
his  trusty  pen,  which  had  so  often 
won    his    battles    for   him,  and 


scrawled  an  answer,  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  law  prohibited  his 
acceptance  of  the  challange. 

On  the  next  day  came  another 
paper  of  a  still  more  serious  na- 
ture.   It  read  as  follows : 

"  I,  (then  came  a  space  for 
Hefty's  signature),  hereby  agree 
to  fight  Bantam  Bill  twenty  rounds 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  and  half 
interest  in  the  vitascope  pictures 
and  gate  receipts." 

This  Hefty  read  and  reread.  It 
troubled  him.  At  last  he  signed 
the  document,  but  not  without  a 
sigh. 

"They  can't  avoid  the  law,"  he 
said  encouragingly  to  himself,  as 
he  mailed  the  document  back  to 
Bantam  Bill. 

Now  Bantam  Bill  had  lost  all 
reputation  by  his  defeat  at  the 
hands — or  rather  the  pen  —  of 
Hefty  Hogan  in  the  newspaper 
fight.  Consequently,  realizing  that 
he  could  never  draw  a  crowd 
again  until  he  redeemed  his  lost 
reputation  by  whipping  Hefty,  he 
had  issued  the  challenge  and 
immediately  called  upon  a  certain 
lawyer,  who  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  friend  of  the  sport. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he 
drew  a  large  map  before  him, 
"You  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  four  states  has 
a  five  or  three  years'  imprisonment 
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for  the  participants  in  a  pugilistic 
combat  ?" 

Bantam  Bill  gazed  on  the  states 
in  question. 

I  am,"  he  said,  and  that's 
just  what  I  want  to  avoid." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"nothing  easier — nothing  easier. 
You  see  these  states  are  adjacent. 
Now  right  on  this  spot  is  where 
they  converge.  There  is  no  city,  vil- 
lage, nor  even  house — only  a  mile- 
stone which  separates  the  four 
states,  thus  effecting  a  common 
boundary  for  all,  so  that  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  stone  is 
the  name  of  the  state  in  which 
that  side  lies.  Now  my  plan  is  to 
build  a  platform  over  the  stone." 

"  What  for  "  said  Bantam 
Bill. 

"  Well,  you  will  conduct  the 
affair  over  the  four  states,  and 
when  the  officials  of  one  state  in- 
terfere you  will  tell  them  you 
fought  in  the  other  three.  Thus 
we  will  evade  the  law  of  the  first 
state,  and  then  to  each  of  the 
others  I  will  prove  that  the  case  is 
the  same  for  each.  Finally,  even 
if  we  do  have  to  acknowledge  that 
you  fought  one  fourth  of  the  fight 
in  each  state,  the  law  is  against 
conducting  a  fight,  not  a  fotirtJi  of 
a  fight." 

"  I  guess  I'm  not  'xactly  onto 


de  game,  but  dat's  your  biz," 
said  Bantam  Bill. 

Bantam  Bill  informed  Hefty  of 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  re- 
garding the  fight,  stipulating  the 
points  of  the  lawyer.  Hefty  was 
either  satisfied  or  could  find  no 
excuse  for  objection. 

The  two  pugilists  let  their 
seconds  attend  to  the  necessary 
details  while  they  went  into  train- 
ing. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last. 
Although  the  fight  was  kept  as 
secret  as  possible  for  fear  of  offi- 
cial interference,  still  it  had  been 
well  advertised  in  sporting  circles, 
and  there  was  a  great  crowd.  Tier 
upon  tier  of  seats  were  snugly 
filled,  while  many  spectators  had 
to  stand. 

Before  it  was  time  for  the  great 
fight  to  take  place,  the  betting 
went  on.  The  odds  were  in  Hefty 
Hogan's  favor,  for  he  had  won  the 
newspaper  fight,  but  there  was 
little  trouble  in   getting  money 

covered  "  by  the  friends  of 
Bantam  Bill. 

While  the  sand  was  being 
sprinkled  and  the  ropes  tightened, 
silence  fell  upon  the  crowd.  All 
.  realized  that  it  was  to  be  a  great 
battle.  As  a  fitting  introduction, 
Seffries  and  Jullivan,  both  famous 
ex-champions, made  short  speeches 
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on  how  the  game  used  to  be  played. 
They  were  loudly  applauded. 
Then  silence  again  fell,  for  the 
principals  were  coming  out  of 
their  quarters. 

As  the  door  opened  and  Bantam 
Bill  stepped  under  the  ropes,  a 
great  cheer  rang  out,  and  many 
were  the  words  of  encouragement 
and  confidence  which  greeted  the 
champion.  Hefty  Hogan  then 
entered  the  ring,  and  a  louder 
cheer  than  that  for  Bantam  Bill 
rent  the  air. 

The  gong  rang;  the  contestants 
stepped  forward,  shook  hands,  re- 
turned to  their  corners,  and  then 
came  out  cautiously.  They 
sparred  gently  a  few  minutes  and 
then  warmed  up  to  the  contest. 
Suddenly  Hefty  made  a  great 
swing,  thus  opening  the  combat 
with  the  first  real  blow.  Unfor- 
tunately this  blow  landed  on  Ban- 
tam Bill's  abdomen. 

''Below  the  belt,  Mr.  Hogan," 
called  the  umpire,  "if  this  hap- 
pens again  it  will  mean  a  severe 
decision." 

But  by  this  time  Hefty  had  re- 
ceived a  heavy  blow  on  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  his  own 
anatomy.  So  that  neither  was 
now  under  obligations  to  the 
other.  The  round  finished  with 
both  contestants  caressing  their 
respective  misused  members. 


The  second  round  started 
fiercely.  It  was  characterized  by 
impetuous  rushes,  and  was  partic- 
ularly remarkable  because  of  its 
peculiar  termination.  Bantam 
smote  Hefty  a  stunning  blow  on 
the  ear.  Hefty  countered  on  the 
neck.  Bantam  retaliated  with  an 
uppercut  in  the  stomach. 

"Reached  'is  bread  basket," 
said  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

"Too  close  to  th'  belt"  said  the 
referee,  "  be  careful  '  bout  this, 
gents." 

The  next  moment  Bantam,  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage,  swung 
on  Hefty's  head. 

"  Dat's  it  !"  yelled  a  Bantam  ad- 
herent.   "Bust  his  crust  fer  'im." 

But  just  at  this  moment  Hefty, 
though  dazed  himself,  managed  to 
give  Bantam  a  swing  on  the  jaw, 
and  both  paused  to  get  steady. 
Hefty  came  around  first  and  step- 
ping suddenly  forward,  jabbed  his 
opponent's  nose. 

"First  blood  for  Hefty,"  said  a 
man  with  a  bad  cigar.  "Bantam's 
sprung  a  leak." 

They  roughed  it  up  again. 
Each  rushed.  They  clinched,  and 
when  the  round  ended  the  umpire 
was  trying  to  get  them  apart, 
while  they  clung  together.  Bantam 
cuffing  Hefty's  side  while  Hefty 
was  belaboring  Bantam's  back. 

As  this  round  ended  a  great 
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cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  door, 
Mr.  Fitz  Immons,  the  famous  ex- 
pugih'st  and  sport,  entered.  Mr. 
Immons  modestly  acknowledged 
the  applause  and  the  next  round 
began  just  as  he  took  his  seat. 

This  round  was  even  more 
eventful  than  those  previous. 
Hefty  swung  on  Bantam's  ear  and 
landed.  It  was  so  easy  he  did  it 
again.  Then  Bantam  rushed  and 
they  began  to  mix  things  up  at 
close  quarters. 

The  charge  was  so  sudden  that 
Hefty  was  rushed  to  the  ropes. 
Here  he  stopped  and  gave  Bantam 
an  uppercut  which  dazed  him. 
Then  Hefty  tried  a  rush  and, being 
heavier,  swept  Bantam  off  his  feet. 
Bantam  tripped  on  the  ropes  and 
fell.  Hefty,  who  was  rushing  for- 
ward, could  not  stop,  and  acci- 
dently  slipped  on  Bantam's  neck. 
Bantam  finally  wriggled  to  his 
feet  and  presented  Hefty  with  a 
rousing  kick,  after  which  the  offi- 
cials stopped  the  round.  After  a 
consultation  the  referee  stepped 
forward. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "each  of 
the  contestants.  Bantam  Bill  and 
Hefty  Hogan,  has  fouled — Hefty 
Hogan  by  treading  upon  Bantam 
Bill's  spinal  column  close  to  where 
it  joins  his  cranium,  and  Bantam 
Bill  by  intentionally  bringing  his 


foot  in  sudden  contact  with  Hefty 
Hogan's  anatomy.  Now,  gentle- 
men, each  of  these  offences  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  decision  to 
the  other,  "but  since  each  man  has 
fouled,  the  officials  have  decided, 
after  a  consultation,  that  they 
shall  both  be  cancelled  and  the 
fight  proceed." 

A  great  cheer  greeted  these 
words,  because  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  fight  would  be 
stopped. 

We  may  now  pass  over  a  few 
rounds.  Nothing  unusual  oc- 
curred and  little  of  interest.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
combat  would  be  discontinued  be- 
cause the  vitascope  machine  got 
out  of  order,  but  the  electrician 
finally  fixed  it  and  things  again 
ran  smoothly. 

During  the  intermission  before 
the  twentieth  and  last  round, 
Hefty  Hogan  overheard  two  men 
talking  near  the  door  of  the  train 
ing  room.  One  was  arguing  that 
it  was  now  time  to  stop  the  fight. 

"Wait  a  while,  Bill,"  the  other 
said.  "We  can't  afford  to 
lose  this  round,  it'll  be  a  corker." 

The  other  seemed  satisfied. 

Hefty  Hogan  pondered  over 
these  words.  He  knew  he  had 
already  broken  the  law  as  much 
as  he  would  if  he  continued,  so 
he  decided  to  fight  this  final  round 
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and  then  let  Bantam  Bill  argue  it 
out  with  them  while  he  skipped. 

And  now  came  the  final  round. 
The  spectators  cheered  their  fa- 
vorites and  then,  as  the  bell  rang, 
all  was  hushed  to  silence. 

Each  pugilist  stepped  forward, 
confident  of  his  ability  to  knock 
out  the  other,  and  the  famous 
round  began.  With  every  blow 
given  and  received  there  arose  a 
cheer,  after  which  again  fell  deep 
silence.  Bantam  Bill  landed  a 
stunning  uppercut,  and  followed 
his  advantage  with  a  terrific  body 
blow,  but    Hefty  merely  smiled. 

Then  came  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Hefty  landed  a  fierce 
swing  on  Bantam's  ear.  Cheer 
after  cheer  rent  the  air. 

"  Give  it  ter  him.  Hefty,"  yelled 
the  crowd,  ''give  it  ter  him.  You 
got  him  groggy  in  anoder  swing." 

But  strange  to  say,  Bantam  was 
not  groggy.  He  received  the  at- 
tack silently  and  apparently  with 
indifference.  Some  thought  he 
had  lost  his  nerve,  others  that  he 
was  playing  for  time.  However 
that  may  be.  Hefty  continued  to 
hammer  him  and  Bantam  refused 
to  be  knocked  out.  Hefty  landed 
on  Bantam's  nose,  but  it  didn't 
unsteady  him. 

"The  guy's  got  nerve,"  said  a 
spectator.  "  Dat  wuz  a  awful  jolt 
on  de  beak." 


It  was  at  this  time  that  a  pe- 
culiar thing  happened.  Bantam 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  elec- 
trified. Just  as  Hefty  dealt  a  blow 
intended  to  be  Bantam's  coup  de 
grace,  that  gentleman  dodged,  and 
the  force  of  the  swing  turned 
Hefty  half  round.  Then  Bantam 
Bill  sprang  close  to  Hefty,  and  us- 
ing Hefty's  own  blow,  the  famous 
"swipe"  landed  heavily.  Hefty 
recovered  himself  and  smiled. 

But  the  next  moment  Hefty  re- 
ceived another  and  immediately 
stopped  smiling.  A  third  blow,and 
he  became  conscious  of  a  singing 
as  of  rare  birds  somewhere  in  his 
head.  A  fourth,  and  glorious 
shooting  stars  were  visible  to  him. 
And  so  on  in  quick  succession, 
blow  by  blow  Hefty  Hogan  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of 
groggyness.  He  seemed  to  see  a 
thousand  whizzing  boxing-gloves, 
and  felt  as  many  terrific  lunges  on 
his  head  and  body.  Things 
started  to  swing  back  and  forth, 
then  quicken  and  go  in  circles. 
Then  a  feeling  of  indifference 
came  over  him.  He  no  longer 
cared  whether  he  was  hit  or  not. 
His  eyes  were  open.  He  could 
see  Bantam  plainly.  He  saw  him 
step  forward,  and  watched  him 
stupidly  as  he  drew  back  his  arm. 
It  whizzed  straight  at  Hefty's  jaw 
and    landed   without  opposition. 
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As  the  stars  faded  from  his  vi- 
sion, all  became  night.  Hefty 
swung  all  the  way  around  and 
came  down  on  his  face. 

Bantam  Bill  stood  over  the  un- 
conscious Hefty,  ready,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  rise,  to  send 
him  again  to  peace  in  dream-land. 

"One,  two,  three,"  counted  the 
umpire,  to  ten.  Hefty  Hogan 
was  out.  And  Bantam  Bill  was 
champion  of  the  world. 

Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air. 
Bantam's  adherents  climbed  over 
the  ropes  and  carried  the  hero  off 
on  their  shoulders.  All  was  con- 
fusion. There  were  five  or  six 
men  making  their  way  through 
the  crowd  toward  the  platform. 
They  reached  it  just  as  Hefty,  by 
the  aid  of  cold  water,  was  coming 
back  to  earth. 

"  I  arrest  you,"  said  the  man 
whom  Hefty  recognized  as  one  of 
the  officers  he  had  seen.  "  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law^ 

of  the  state  of  on  charge 

of  being  a  participant  in  a  pugi- 
listic combat." 

''And  I  —  "  continued  another. 
But  Hefty  interrupted  him. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  said,  for 
tw^o  others  had  also  come  up. 
"Just  a  minute,  gentlemen,  one  at 
a  time."  And  he  showed  the 
first  into  his  trainer's  quarters. 
Here    a   warm    discussion  took 


place.  Hefty  remonstrated 
against  arrest  and  presented  the 
arguments  given   by  the  lawyer. 

The  officer  gently  informed 
Hefty  that  he  was  no  jury  nor 
judge,  but  merely  an  officer  of  the 
law  sent  out  to  bring  him  to  the 
nearest  convenient  jail,  and  he 
showed  his  warrant  for  his  action 
in  the  matter. 

"  Now  come  along,"  he  said, 
"or  I'll  call  my  men."  Uniforms 
were  visible  in  the  door-way. 

Now  Hefty  got  huffy  and  rude, 
ending  the  interview  by  swinging 
on  the  representative  of  the  law, 
who  slid,  more  speedily  than 
gracefully,  across  the  room  on  his 
face.  The  uniforms  now  entered 
and  distributed  themselves  com- 
fortably on  different  portions  of 
Hefty's  frame.  Hefty  wriggled 
in  vain,  and  when  he  at  last  was 
allowed  to  get  to  his  feet,  he 
found  himself  fast,  wrist  to  wrist, 
to  his  friend  of  the  law. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  officer 
severely  upbraided  his  men  for 
letting  Bantam  Bill  escape. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Hefty  in  con- 
sternation. "Bantam  Bill  got 
erway  1  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  officer  with  an 
oath.  "  Skinned  right  out  the 
minute  the  fight  was  over." 

Hefty  gave  a  groan.  His  only 
consolation  was  gone.     He  had 
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been  glorying  in  the  fact  that,  at 
any  rate,  Bantam  Bill,  his  con- 
queror, champion  of  the  world, 
was  in  the  same  embarassing  po- 
sition as  himself,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  his  escape  was  a  severe 
blow. 

The  history  of  Hefty  Hogan  is 
now  practically  at  a  close.  The 
trial  was  held.  Hefty's  lawyer 
fought  in  vain.  Hefty  then  vitu- 
perated the  judge,  and  the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  breaking  the 
pugilistic  law  of  each  of  the  four 
states  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  fight. 


When  this  sentence  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  judge,  Hefty  Ho- 
gan completely  collapsed.  Twelve 
years  for  a  single  fight !  He  was 
knocked  out  as  thoroughly  by  this 
sentence  as  he  had  been  by  the 
swings  of  Bantam  Bill. 

Here,  very  naturally,  we  con- 
clude the  history  of  Hefty  Hogan. 

Bantam  Bill,  champion  of  the 
world,  is  now  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope, but  whether  for  h'ealth,. 
business,  recreation,  or  from  ne- 
cessity, we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state. 


THE  MARATHON  RUN. 


'^T^HE  most  important  contest 
of  the  Olympic  Games,  held 
at  Athens  in  1896,  was  the  Mara- 
thon Run.  Marathon  is  a  little 
villao:e  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
near  the  site  of  the  famous  battle 
where  Greece  first  showed  herself 
superior  in  war  to  Asia.  It  was 
from  this  historic  place  to  Athens, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-three 
miles,  that  the  course  of  the  race 
lay. 

This  distance  had  already  been 
traversed  once  by  one  of  Miltiades' 
soldiers  who  brought  the  news  of 
the  victory  at  Marathon  to  Athens. 
He  started  immediately  after  the 
battle  and  reached  Athens  about 
three  hours  later,  with  only  enough 
strength  to  say,  "Victory  is  ours" 
before  he  died. 

No  one  died  in  the  race  of 
1896;  but  it  was  a  hard  contest. 
The  world  looked  for  the  winner 
in  either  Arthur  Blake  or  Flack. 
Blake  was  the  only  American 
competitor,  representing  the  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association.  Flack 
came  from  Australia,  where  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself 
as  a  cross-country  runner. 

The  contestants  went  out  to 
Marathon  in  the  morning,  some 
in  carriages,  some  in  automobiles. 


and  one,  a  poor  Greek  peasant 
named  Louis,  on  a  donkey. 
Exactly  at  noon  the  pistol  cracked 
and  seventeen  contestants  began 
struggling  to  reach  Athens  first. 
Lermisau,  a  Frenchman,  set  the 
pace,  with  Blake  and  Flack  closely 
following  him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  the  tropical  sun  was  already 
beginning  to  beat  down  on  barren 
Greece.  This  day  was  particularly 
hot,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
wind.  The  little  dust  that  was 
raised  by  the  runners  was  enough 
to  choke  and  blind  them.  While 
these  men  were  toiling,  sweating, 
laboring,  and  slowly  rolling  off  the 
intervening  miles,  all  Athens  in 
its  best  bib  and  tucker  flocked  to 
the  Stadium  to  see  the  finish. 

Women  were  discussing  what 
dresses  to  wear;  men  were  arguing 
over  the  chances  and  smoking 
cigarettes  ;  and  all  the  time  the 
struggling  men  from  all  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe  were 
nearing  Athens. 

In  the  Stadium  the  pole-vault 
was  going  on.  Although  it  was 
an  interesting  contest,  one  could 
see  that  there  was  a  deeper  in- 
terest elsewhere.  It  was  arranoed 
that  when  the  runners  reached  a 
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little  hill  about  two  miles  from 
the  Stadium  a  cannon  should  be 
fired  to  warn  the  people  —  it  was 
for  this  they  waited. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  road 
between  Athens  and  Marathon, 
equally  distant  from  both  places. 
Through  this  village  Flack  and 
Blake  ran  at  about  half  past  one. 
About  five  minutes  later,  Louis, 
the  peasant  from  Amarusia, 
reached  the  village.  He  stopped 
only  long  enough  to  ask  how  far 
ahead  the  others  were.  Some  one 
threw  him  a  lemon.  He  sucked 
it  once,  then  threw  it  away,  and 
with  its  acrid  juice  still  in  his 
frame  he  started  on  a  run  such  as 
never  had  been  seen,  nor  ever  will 
be.  He  knew  the  country  per- 
fectly, just  how  far  from  Athens 
he  was,  how  much  down  grade, 
how  much  up  grade  was  before 
him. 

About  four  miles  from  the  city 
Louis  caught  up  to  Flack  and 
Blake,  and  the  three  raced  abreast 
for  two  miles.  As  they  passed 
the  hill  the  cannon  boomed,  and 
it  found  an  answering  echo  in  the 
Stadium. 

Every  eye  was  riveted  on  the 
entrance.  The  crowd  waited  for 
about    ten    minutes.     Then  a 


runner  came  in,  hot,  dusty  and 
tired.  It  was  Louis  the  Greek. 
The  whole  Stadium  went  wild. 

Where  was  Flack  t  Where  was 
Blake  ?  Flack  had  fainted  from 
over-exertion  and  even  now  lay 
unconscious.  Blake  had  worn 
spiked  shoes,  and  the  hard  macad- 
amized road  had  torn  his  feet 
cruelly  by  forcing  the  spikes  back 
into  his  feet.  Every  stride  was 
an  agony,  yet  he  kept  on  till  with- 
in a  mile  from  Athens.  Then  he, 
too,  fainted. 

With  these  two  men  gone, 
Greece  got  second  and  third  place, 
a  Frenchman  fourth,  and 
the  five  others  Greeks.  It  was  a 
Greek  victory  with  a  vengeance. 
Louis  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
A  restaurant  keeper  promised 
him  free  lunches  for  a  year. 
Watches  and  other  valuables  were 
thrust  upon  him.  But  he  was 
exhausted  and  unappreciative. 
Even  honors  from  the  Royal 
Family  did  not  arouse  him.  He 
was  led  away  and  slept  thirty-six 
hours. 

The  time  for  this  run  of  twenty- 
three  miles  was  two  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes,  the  world's 
record  for  that  distance. 


A  TRAIL  OF  CINDERS. 


By  Andrew  Chester  H alp  en. 


BURKE  HATHAWAY  was 
meditating  on  the  prospects 
of  a  week's  spree  at  Sandy  Bar,  a 
place  boasting  of  some  thirty  odd 
dwellings  and  the  usual  supply 
of  faro  joints  and  saloons  that 
went  to  make  up  the  mining  camp 
of  the  early  fifties. 

He  counted  the  days  until  the 
outfit  would  be  ''hung  up"  and 
he  would  receive  his  eighteen 
twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  in  pay- 
ment for  three  months'  work  on 
the  survey.  He  would  then  make 
a  mad  dash  for  the  Bar,  where  he 
would  let  his  wild  spirit  have  full 
sway,  until  his  gun  practice,  which 
marked  the  close  of  his  visit  in 
town,  would  arouse  Pete  Griffen, 
the  sheriff.  He  would  escort 
Burke  outside  the  town, —  broke 
in  every  sense  of  the  word, —  with 
the  terse  warning  to  "  make  him- 
self scarce." 

Sometimes  these  visits  would 
terminate  in  a  running  fight  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
the  pursuing  party  would  halt, 
satisfied  that  they  had  done  their 
duty  as  citizens  and  return  home 
to  nurse  their  flesh  wounds,  assur- 
ing their  more  timid  friends  that 


Burke  had  gone  and  it  was  now 
safe  to  stand  up  in  their  ten- 
footers  and  resume  business. 

Often,  while  running  over  his 
programme,  his  thirst  w^ould  get 
the  better  of  him  and  he  would 
walk  out  where  his  Indian  pony, 
"  Blisters,"  was  tethered,  half  in- 
clined to  cut  loose  from  the  sur- 
vey and  run  off  his  continual 
performance  as  scheduled.  But 
he  always  came  to  his  senses  when 
he  remembered  he  couldn't  get 
his  pay  until  the  survey  was 
hung  up  "  and  returned  to  the 
camp  fire,  speculating  as  to  how 
long  his  money  would  allow  him 
to  stay  in  town,  and  whether  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  have  a  finish 
fight  with  Pete  Griffin,  doing 
away  with  the  gun  episodes  which 
punctuated  somewhat  irregularly 
his  brief  sojourns  in  town. 

Although  his  life  had  been  a 
wandering  one,  it  had  been  well 
adapted  to  one  of  his  roving 
disposition.  His  natural  inclina- 
tion for  mathematics,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  mother, 
had  led  him  to  adopt  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer.  He  had 
achieved  no  small  amount  of  sue- 
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cess  in  his  vocation,  as  his  reputa- 
tion among  railroad  magnates 
demonstrated  v/hen  any  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets. 

He  had  been  told  repeatedly  by 
those  who  realized  his  true  worth 
to  brush  up  and  leave  the  Transit. 
But  he  laughed  at  their  advice, 
saying  he  guessed  he  was  better 
off  on  the  survey  than  sitting  in 
an.  office  telling  people  how  to 
build  railroads  he  never  would 
see  except  on  blue  print.  Besides, 
he  liked  the  free  life,  and  he  knew 
if  he  left  he  would  have  to  cut  all 
the  old  habits.  No.  He  could 
not  do  that  ;  they  were  a  very 
part  of  himself.  He  was  con- 
tented, except  towards  the  end  of 
each  period  of  work,  when  that 
terrible  thirst  commenced  to  work 
upon  him. 

As  he  sat  upon  his  pony  watch- 
ing the  picket  men  toiling  ahead 
through  a  mass  of  tangled  sage 
brush,  he  presented  a  picture  of 
perfect  manhood  not  at  all  dis- 
pleasing to  the  most  discriminat- 
ing eye.  Six  feet  tall,  straight  as 
a  Comanche  Indian  he  stood,  the 
very  ideal  of  the  early  frontiers- 
man. His  strong,  manly  features, 
somewhat  bronzed  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  sun,  matched  well 
his  dark  brown  hair,  which  fell  in 
thick  profusion  over  his  broad 
shoulders. 


Tomorrow  the  stockholders  and 
Mr.  Billington,  the  expert  on  en- 
gineering, would  be  out  to  inspect 
the  survey,  pay  off  the  men,  and 
finish  plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  road.  Burke  knew  what  that 
meant.  Mr.  Billington,  who  prob- 
ably had  never  spent  as  many 
days  on  a  survey  as  Burke  had 
years,  would,  after  carefully  sharp- 
ening his  pencil  and  adjusting  his 
eyeglasses,  be  as  liable  to  block 
off  the  road  through  the  swamp 
land  as  to  choose  the  higher 
ground.  Burke  would  have  a  few 
days  off,  anyway,  give  Sandy  Bar 
and  Pete  Griffen  a  visit,  and  come 
back  ready  for  work.  Without 
doubt  the  stockholders  were  at 
the  fort,  three  miles  distant,  and 
would  be  out  tomorrow. 

As  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
picket  man,  who  had  advanced 
three   hundred    yards    to  signal 

all  ready,"  he  saw  one  of  the 
swampers  waving  his  ax  and 
shouting  in  broken  Spanish.  The 
cause  of  all  this  commotion  he 
was  at  loss  to  understand,  until  he 
detected  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  east  and  growing 
more  distinct  every  moment.  A 
glance  through  the  field  glass  con- 
firmed Burke's  worst  apprehen- 
sions. 

If  we  don't  want  to  be 
roasted  with  the  prairie  chicks  we 
had  better  be  making  tracks  for 
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the  fort !  You  mosey  along  and 
I'll  catch  up  with  you  as  soon  as  I 
set  a  hub  ,  to  mark  the  last 
survey,"  he  said. 

Two  minutes  later  the  bunch  of 
ponies  were  beating  a  tattoo  on 
the  sun  baked  prairie  and  Burke 
was  left  alone.  As  he  swung  into 
the  saddle  after  completing  his 
task,  he  caught  sight  of  two 
specks  outlined  on  the  distant 
horizon,  rising  and  falling  with  an 
undulating  motion.  When  he 
brought  the  glass  to  bear  upon 
the  objects  which  had  attracted 
his  attention,  he  could  make  out 
in  the  rapidly  diminishing  space 
two  horsemen  riding  a  race  for 
life  towards  the  fort,  with  a  sea  of 
crackling  sage-brush  in  their  trail. 

On  either  side  of  them  the  fire 
extended  its  long  arms,  eager  to 
clasp  them  in  its  embrace.  The 
crackling  flames  in  their  rear,  now 
distinct,  now  hidden  by  the  over- 
hanging clouds  of  smoke,  roared 
with  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
wind.  Catching  up  great  masses 
of  tumbleweeds,  they  shot  them 
high  in  the  air  and  left  them  to 
descend  in  showers  of  sparks_ 
Burke  held  his  breath  a  moment 
watching  the  race,  and,  as  the  in- 
creasing wind  wafted  the  odor  of 
burning  sage  brush  to  his  nostrils, 
he  glanced  towards  the  fort  which 
the  men  were  rapidly  nearing, 
wheeled    his    pony    about  and 


started   to   the    aid   of  the  two 
riders. 

As  he  drew  near  them,  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  mixed  with  the  stifling 
smoke,  grew  intense.  Blisters  " 
reared  up  with  fright,  but  Burke 
drove  the  heavy  Mexican  spurs 
into  him  as  he  once  more  bounded 
forward.  Keep  to  the.  left  !  "  he 
shouted,  as  the  smoke  rose,  reveal- 
ing to  Burke's  astonished  gaze  a 
fine  looking  girl  of  about  twenty, 
sitting  firmly  in  the  saddle  and 
lifting  her  pony  with  the  reins  at 
every  leap.  Her  companion,  a 
sallow  -  looking  individual,  was 
clinging  to  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  with  the  grip  of  death. 
Burke,  pulling  up  close  to  the 
riders,  joined  in  the  race. 

Gee  off,  you  tenderfoot !  "  he 
shouted,  as  the  ponies  commenced 
to  bunch  up.  He  glanced  over  his 
shoulder.  The  fire  was  not  gaining 
on  them,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
material  to  feed  upon.  A  mile 
more  and  they  would  be  safe. 
Just  then  the  girl's  pony  stumbled 
in  a  prairie  dog's  hole,  and  would 
have  thrown  its  rider  to  the 
ground  had  not  Burke  leaned  over 
and  snatched  the  girl  in  his  arms. 
'T  guess  Blisters  can  carry  double," 
he  thought,  as  he  glanced  at 
her  poor  beast  lying  with  a  . 
broken  leg,  and  once  more  re- 
sumed his  flight. 

"  I'll  bet  she  belongs  to  the 
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stockholder's  party  at  the  post," 
he  mused,  "and  that,"  with  a 
glance  at  her  companion,  "  is 
probably  the  railroad  expert." 

The  wind  blew  a  strand  of  her 
hair  in  his  face.  He  touched  it 
lightly  with  his  lips,  blushed 
guiltily  at  the  sacrilege  he  had 
committed,  trying  to  atone  for  it 
by  urging  "  Blisters  "  with  both 
spur  and  voice,  though  he  needed 
neither,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  on 
his  flanks  and  the  instinct  of 
safety  in  the  corral  of  Fort  Che- 
rokee had  infused  more  speed  in 
him  than  he  had  previously  shown. 
The  girl,  who  had  lain  with  half- 
closed  eyes  watching  the  scene 
and  the  face  of  her  rescuer, 
thought  she  had  never  seen  such 
a  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  and 
felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
the  strength  of  a  man's  arms 
with  such  an  assurance  of  safety 
that  she  forgot  all  about  the  fire. 

The  men  at  the  fort  had  not 
been  idle ;  this  was  not  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  the  prairie 
stripped  of  all  vegetation.  A  ra- 
dius of  a  hundred  yards  had  been 
fired,  and  the  sod  roofs  had  been 
saturated  with  water  to  guard 
against  the  spark-laden  wind. 

As  Burke  dashed  into  the  cir- 
cle, the  fire  rushed  past  on  either 
side,  leaving  a  trail  of  black  cin- 
ders as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 


He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the 
occupants  of  the  fort,  together 
with  a  party  of  railroad  magnates, 
who  had  witnessed  his  wild  ride. 
A  gray  haired  father,  clasping  the 
girl  in  his  arms,  nearly  upset 
Burke  with  his  profuse  gratitude. 
But  Burke,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  a  sincere 
clasp  of  the  hand  and  a  fervent, 
*'How  can  I  ever  repay  you.'*" 
from  the  sweet  lips  of  Jenneth 
Gould,  stammered  out  a  few 
words  in  reply,  secretly  wishing 
he  could  again  make  that  wild 
dash  if  he  could  have  her  for  a 
companion. 

The  following  morning  the  sur- 
vey was  inspected.  Burke  re- 
ceived no  small  amount  of  praise 
for  the  skill  he  had  shown  in 
directing  the  work. 

The  stockholders,  starting  back 
towards  the  fort  did  not  notice  his 
absence,  for  Burke  was  not  ac- 
companying them.  He  sat  medi- 
tating as  to  which  trail  to  take. 
To  the  left  was  Fort  Cheroke^; 
to  the  right,  the  trail  to  Sandy 
Bar.  If  he  took  the  trail  to  the 
right,  he  knew  what  it  meant,  if 
he  chose  the  other,  it  might  make 
them  both  miserable.  "Blisters" 
turned  his  head  towards  the  fort, 
indicatihg  his    choice    of  trails. 

But  the  gold  weighed 
heavily  in    Burke's  pocket.  He 
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straightened  up  with  a  laughing 
"Oh,  don't  be  a  chump,  Burke  !  " 
pulled  Blister's "  head  sharply 
toward  the  trail  of  cinders  that 
marked  the  trail  to  Sandy-Bar. 

The  same  hour  the  special, 
which  was  to  convey  the  stock- 


holders eastward,  pulled  out  of 
'  Frisco,  Burke  started  back  to  the 
survey,  having  given  himself  the 
good  time  as  he  had  promised, 
winding  up  with  his  customary 
fight  with  Pete  Griffen. 


GRANDPA  TODGERS 


TELLS  ANOTHER  FIRESIDE  STORY   FOR   LITTLE  WILLIE. 


^  I  ^HE  cold  winter  was  past  and 
the  frost  had  loosened  its  icy 
grasp  on  the  ground.  Once  more 
the  birds  had  returned  to  their  nests  ; 
the  fields  had  been  ploughed  and 
all  the  earth  was  dressed  in  green. 
Under  a  budding  apple  tree  in  the 
orchard  sat  Grandpa  Todgers  and 
Ltttle  Willie.  The  old  man  was 
whittling  a  willow  whistle,  and  Willie 
stood  by,  anxiously  awaiting  its  com- 
pletion. "  Tell  me  a  story  while  you 
finish  it.  Grandpa  !  "  cried  the  little 
boy.  "  Tell  me  about  when  you  were 
young." 

"  What !  another  story  ?  "  exclaimed 
Grandpa.  "  You  must  be  tired  of 
my  tales  by  this  time.  Hut  never 
mind,  lad,  I'll  tell  you  another  story, 
although  I've  most  forgotten  about 
them  days."  The  old  man  leaned 
back  and  watched  the  fleecy  clouds 
float  across  the  sky. 

"Well,  lad,"  he  began,  "when  I 
was  a  youngster  of  about  fifteen, 
there  were  a  great  many  foxes  in  the 
country  about  here,  and  these  foxes 
at  last  became  so  troublesome  from 


their  stealing  the  poultry,  that  all  the 
farmers  round  about  offered  a  bounty 
on  the  pesky  creeturs.  Of  course,  I 
wanted  to  go  out  with  the  other  lads 
after  foxes,  but  as  Father's  old  fowl- 
ing piece  was  broken,  I  didn't  have 
any  gun  to  shoot  the  foxes  with.  So 
I  had  to  stay  at  home  thinking  of  the 
good  times  I  would  be  having  if  I 
was  out  hunting  for  foxes." 

"  One  day,  as  I  was  watching  the 
rest  of  the  boys  making  for  the 
woods  with  muskets  over  their 
shoulders,  a  plan  for  ketching  some 
of  those  foxes  struck  me.  That 
night  I  crept  out  to  the  shed  a  little 
after  dark  and  drew  out  a  meal  sack 
that  I  had  hid  under  the  wash  bench. 
I  slung  the  bag  over  my  shoulder  and 
slipped  out  of  the  shed  and  made 
tracks  for  the  woods." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  have  to  go  far  be- 
fore I  came  to  a  big  tree  with  long, 
spreading  branches.  When  I  got  to 
this  tree,  I  stopped  and  pulled  out  of 
the  meal  sack  a  hunk  of  meat  and 
threw  this  on  the  ground  a  little  ways 
from   the   tree.     There   was  some 
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more  hunks  of  meat  in  the  bag  and  I 
soon  scattered  them  about  the  big 
tree.  When  the  bag  was  empty,  I 
folded  it  up  and  went  home.  \Mien 
I  came  to  the  tree  next  morning, 
there  wasn't  a  piece  of  meat  left,  but 
all  around  the  tree  was  fox  tracks, 
hundreds  of  them,  all  leading  off  in 
different  directions." 

I  kept  on  putting  meat  around 
that  tree  for  about  ten  nights  and 
then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  ketch 
some  of  them  foxes.  So,  one  night 
when  it  was  freezing  cold  and  there 
was  just  moon  enough  to  see  by,  I 
threw  the  bag  of  meat  over  my 
shoulder  and  clung  onto  the  sack 
with  one  hand,  while  I  grabbed  up  a 
bucket  of  water  and  a  long  handled 
tin  dipper  with  the  other.  Then  I 
started  out  for  the  woods  and  was 
soon  beside  the  big  tree." 

"  Well,  I  had  soon  baited  up,  and 
then  I  dumb  up  into  the  tree  with 
my  bucket  and  dipper  and  waited  for 
the  foxes.  I  hadn't  waited  long  be- 
fore a  fox  sneaked 'out  from  the  thick 
underbrush  and  sidled  up  to  one  of 
the  hunks  of  meat.  The  fellow 
sniffed  at  the  meat  for  a  minute,  and 


then  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and 
let  out  a  long,  dismal  howl.  That 
noise  made  me  shake  in  my  boots 
and  I  nearly  dropped  the  bucket  of 
water  in  my  fright.  But  soon  1  got 
over  my  scare  and  watched  for  the 
rest  of  the  foxes.  One  by  one  they 
came  out  of  the  darkness  and  slipped 
into  the  little  patch  of  moonlight 
about  the  tree,  and  in  five  minutes 
there  were  twenty  foxes  sniffing  the 
meat." 

Grandpa  Todgers  paused  and 
slowly  "ringed"  the  bark  of  the 
whistle,  his  lips  compressed  in  a  seri- 
ous frown. 

"O,  hurry,  Grandpa!"  cried  Wil- 
lie.   "  How  did  you  catch  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  lad,  I  waited  until  the  foxes 
were  all  gnawing  and  snarling  away 
at  the  meat,  and  then  I  shinned  out 
on  one  of  the  branches  and  scooped 
some  water  out  of  the  bucket  with 
my  tin  dipper,  and  then  dropped  a 
little  water  on  the  tail  of  each  fox. 
Well,  the  water  soon  froze  the  tails 
fast  to  the  ground,  and  then  I  just 
slid  down  to  the  ground  and  gath- 
ered up  my  foxes." 

A.  T.  Gould. 


A  MISHAP. 

I  went  to  a  party  with  Phyllis, 
And  met  with  an  awful  mishap. 

For  I  awkwardly  emptied  a  cupful 
Of  chocolate  into  her  lap. 

But  Phyllis  observed  my  discomfort. 
For  none  is  so  tactful  as  she, 

And,  smiling  with  perfect  composure. 
Said  sweetly :  "  The  drinks  are  on  me." 
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Lord  Jim,  by  Joseph  Conrad.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

"  Lord  Jim  "  is  what  may  strictly  be  called  a  psychological  romance. 
The  story,  told  by  an  observer  of  extraordinary  perception  and  insight,  is  of 
a  romantic,  imaginative  young  fellow  w^ho  was  always  anticipating  his  great 
opportunity  to  perform  some  heroic  act.  When  the  crisis  came  he  was  un- 
equal to  it,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  vainly  trying  to  live  down 
his  error. 

His  attempts  and  inevitable  ultimate  failure  are  admirably"'related  in 
Mr.  Conrad's  rather  striking  and  original  style. 

The  story  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  tragedy,  in  that  it  deals 
with  a  deep  problem  of  life  ;  but  from  this  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is 
heavy  :  on  the  contrary,  the  interest  is  absorbing  and  the  book  has  the  merit 
of  not  sacrificing  consistency  to  a  desire  to  make  the  story  "  come  out  well." 

There  are  some  excellent  opportunities  for  artistic  illustration  in  the 
book,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  have  not  been  utilized. 

Overheard  in  a  Garden,  by  Oliver  Herford.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  $1.25. 

This  litde  collection  of  verses  and  pictures  shows  Oliver  Herford's 
humor  at  its  best.  The  humorist  who  can  illustrate  his  own  verses  is  at  a 
great  advantage,  and  Mr.  Herford  seems  to  be  equally  proficient  in  both. 
His  cover  design  is  excellent. 

We  quote  one  of  the  best  verses,  entitled  "  A  Plea." 

God  made  Man 

Frail  as  a  bubble  ; 
God  made  Love, 

Love  made  Trouble. 
God  made  the  Vine, 

Was  it  a  sin 
That  Man  made  Wine 

To  drown  Trouble  in  ? 

Great  Battles  ok  the  Would,  by  Stephen  Crane.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.  $1.50. 

The  particular  genius  of  the  lamented  author  of  "  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  "  was  the  graphic  description  of  battles  ;  so  naturally  he  is  in  his 
element.  As  the  Publishers'  Note  informs  us,  "the  battles  were  chosen  for 
their  picturesque  and  theatric  qualities,  not  alone  for  their  decisiveness." 
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The  narration  is  swift  and  vigorous,  the  interest  steady  and  intense.  The 
book  forms  a  good  illustration  of  the  original  genius  of  the  author. 

The  binding  and  general  appearance  of  the  volume  are  very  good,  but 
the  illustrations  are,  unfortunately,  rather  poor. 

An  Alphabet  of  Celebrities,  by  Oliver  Herford.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

By  a  series  of  exceptionally  interesting  drawings,  an  amusing  side  of 
the  World's  celebrities  is  shown.  A  number  of  light  and  humorous  bits  of 
verse  accompany  the  illustrations,  while  in  cover  design  and  general  make 
up,  this  little  volume  is  unique  and  original. 

Last  Songs  From  Vagabondia,  by  Bliss  Carmen  and  Richard  Hovey. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  pretty  edition  completes  a  series  of  three  books  entitled  "  Songs 
from  Vagabondia."  The  book  is  tastefully  arranged,  with  an  attractive 
binding  and  good  print.  Throughout  a  greater  part  of  the  poems  runs  a 
plaintive,  minor  strain ;  but  many  of  the  verses  are  light  and  airy  as  sun- 
shine. "  Day  and  Night  "  is  rather  the  best  of  the  collection,  and  the 
author's  rendering  of  this  piece  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  is  typical  of  the  work  : 

Oh,  praise  for  the  glory  of  battle — the  Day  and  the  strife  ! 
And  praise  for  the  sweat  and  the  struggle,  the  turmoil  of  life  ! 
But  the  work  is  not  wrought  for  the  working,  increase  for  increase  ; 
We  toil  for  the  rest  that  comes  after,  we  battle  for  peace. 
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Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '^j. 

'38 — Rev.  Albert  K.  Teele,  pastor  emeritus  at  Milton,  Mass.,  observed 
Dec.  16,  T900,  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

'49 — George  Whitefield  Sawyer  died  at  his  home  in  Methuen  January 
28,  1901.  He  was  born  in  Methuen,  July  6,  1835,  and  after  leaving  Andover 
was  in  the  grocery  business  with  his  father.  In  1888,  he  was  a  Selectman 
of  the  town  and  later  was  clerk  in  the  Methuen  Co.  mill  and  at  his  death  he 
was  paymaster  in  the  same  company. 

'51 — Jacob  Peabody  Palmer,  for  eleven  years  connected  with  the  dia- 
mond department  of  Tiffany  &  Co  in  New  York  City,  died  in  that  city  Janu- 
ary 16,  1901.    His  son  graduated  in  1883. 

'53 — Died  in  Concord,  January  13,  1901,  Edward  Carver  Damon,  who 
was  successively  selectman,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  a  member  of  the 
water  board  and  president  of  the  Concord  National  Bank. 

'58 — George  L.  Raymond  has  issued  through  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
"The  Aztec  God  and  Other  Dramas." 

'59 — Huntington  Wolcott  Jackson  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  January  3, 
1901.  He  was  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  Civil  War,  a  banker  and  lawyer  in  Chicago 
and  interested  in  the  libraries  of  that  city. 

'60 — Thomas  Franklin  Brownell  was  born  in  New  Bedford  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1865  in  the  class  with  Prof.  Churchill  and  was  permanent 
secretary  of  his  class.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York  City  and 
was  identified  with  the  University  life  in  that  city.  He  died  January  7, 
1901. 

'64 — Prof.  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  who  has  been  U.  S.  Minister  to  Greece, 
has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Switzerland. 

'67 — ^Died  in  Framingham,  Cyrus  Gilbert  Beebe,  January  28,  1901.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  firm  Lucius  Beebe  &  Co.,  cotton  dealers  at  89  State 
St.,  Boston. 

'69 — Rev.^Kingsley  Y.  Norris  has  gone  to  the  pastorate  of  the  South 
Av.  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'71 — In  the  February  number  of  the  Forum  is  an  article  entitled 
"  Should  Woman's  Education  Differ  from  Man's  ?  "  by  the  president  of  our 
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alumni  association,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  O. 

'76 — The  Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Society  issue  "  Oberammergau  and  Other 
Places,"  by  Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  D.  D.  of  Lowell. 

'81 — J.jWaldo  Smith,  besides  being  engineer  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Passaic  Water  Co.,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Co. 

'83 — HerbertiM.  Allen  is  editor  of  the  national  and  religious  organ  of 
the  Armenians  in  America,  a  weekly  paper  in  the  Armenian  language  issued 
in  Boston. 

'85 — Wm.  B.  Bentley  is  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,0. 

'88 — Dr.  George  F.  Dow,  Surgeon  of  the  6th  Mass.  Regiment  in  the 
Cuban  War  and  Miss  Gertrude  Mary  Thresher  were  married  at  Haverhill, 
Sept.  25,  1900. 

'88 — Marshall  P.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  lecturer  before  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  of  Dartmouth  College  on  the  subject 
of  "  Legal  Conditions  of  International  Trade." 

'90 — Dwight  Hall  has  been  elected  City  Solicitor  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

'90— Married  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  29,  1900,  George  C.  Hixon  and 
Miss  Blanche  Kelleher. 

'91 — Rev.  Wallace  H.  Sterns  goes  from  E.  Granville  to  Blackstone. 

'93 — Cliarles  Dunn  is  treasurer  of  Moorhouse  &  Dunn  Co.,  dealers  in 
Upholstery  Goods,  50  Merrimac  St.,  Boston. 

'94 — Phillip  S.  Goulding  is  head-cataloguer  of  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

'95 — Miss  Helen  Parker  was  married  October  i,  1900,  at  Lawrence,  to 
Arthur  L.  Hamilton  of  Marinette,  Wis. 

'95 — Hervey  J.  Skinner  is  chemist  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.  works  at 
Camden,  N.  J. 

'96 — Francis  E.  Drake  is  manager  of  the  Security  Deposit  department 
of  the  American  Trust  Co.  at  Cleveland,  O. 

'97 — Alfonzo  Rockwell  Cluett  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24,  1900,  of  ty- 
phoid fever.    He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1900. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Let  the  poets  sing 
Of  the  blithesome  spring, 
With  its  buds  and  its  blossoms  bright ; 

Let  them  sound  the  praise 

Of  the  summer  days, 
Aglow  with  the  golden  light. 

But  I'll  raise  my  song 

For  the  season  strong. 
That  comes  with  a  sounding  swirl, 

That  bows  the  trees. 

In  a  boist'rous  breeze, 
And  tosses  their  leaves  awhirl. 

For  my  fancies  race 

With  the  leaves  apace. 
And  my  heart  as  the  wind  is  bold, 

And  my  hopes  are  high 

As  the  shifting  sky 
Where  the  rollicking  clouds  are  rolled. 

—  jR,  K.  K.,  in  the  Mount  Holyoke. 

THE  soldier's  TOAST. 

We  are  met  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 

As  sons  of  a  brave  land  should  ; 
And  to-morrow  —  who  recks  of  to-morrow  ? 

For  the  songs  and  the  wine  are  good, 
And  our  comrades'  laughter  is  round  us, 

And  regret  is  a  thing  apart. 
So  come !  to  the  song  of  the  glasses  — 

I  drink  to  the  girl  of  my  heart ! 

You  will  toast  to  a  happier  fortune, 

To  the  end  of  endless  wars  ; 
You  will  toast  to  the  land  that  bore  us 

And  her  fair,  far-fluttering  stars. 
And  never  a  heart  but  will  quicken 

As  the  dear,  old  songs  upstart  ; 
But  I  pledge  to  tenderer  memories  — 

I  drink  to  the  girl  of  my  heart  ! 

By  your  thoughts  in  the  clear,  calm  midnight, 

With  you  and  your  God  alone  ; 
By  your  dreams  in  the  hush  of  summer  ; 

By  the  prayers  you  have  never  known  ; 
By  the  name  of  some  girlish  playmate  ; 

By  the  love  no  seas  can  part, 
I  charge  you  to  drink  to  the  toast  of  toasts  — 

I  drink  to  the  girl  of  my  heart ! 

—  Ralph  S.  Thompson^  in  Nassau  Lit. 
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FAREWELL  TO  SUMMER. 

Summer  is  gone,  its  joys  are  past, 

The  autumn  winds  blow  shrill. 
The  tree-tops  nod  in  the  howling  blast 

On  the  bleak  and  barren  hill. 

The  leaves  that  litter  the  river's  edge 

Drop  down  in  the  rushing  stream 
That  carries  the  doleful  yellow  sedge 

To  sea  'neath  the  cold  moon's  beam. 

The  sunshine  is  o'er,  and  cold  and  dark. 

The  night  swift  follows  the  day  ; 
The  sailor  bold,  in  his  storm-tossed  bark, 

Is  wafted  far  away. 

Far,  far  away,  in  the  dying  day, 

\\'here  the  sea-mew  shrieks  in  glee, 
\Mth  never  a  star  to  show  the  way 

O'er  the  grim  and  trackless  sea." 

— C.  H.,  in  Columbia  Lit. 


A  MORNING  FABLE. 

I  want  a  new  curtain  said  Dawn  to  the  Sun, 

I  want  a  new  curtain  to  day. 
The  old  one  is  dingy ;  its  crimson  turns'dun. 

Its  azure  has  faded  to  gray. 
And  I  want  a  new  carpet  to  spread  o'er  the  sky 

With  colors  as  limpid  as  light, 
Though  to  garnish  and  gladden  the  old  one  I  Xx^\ 

It's  simply  a  horrible  sight." 

But  the  Sun  never  answered  a  word  to  her  plaint, 

He  was  thinking  of  crosses  and  care 
In  the  hours  before  him,  when  weary  and  faint  v 

Of  his  course  throuhg  the  sky  he  must  fare. 
So  with  never  an  answer  he  started  to  leave, 

And  poor  Dawn,  left  alone  with  the  pain 
Of  neglect  in  her  bosom,  beginning  to  grieve 

Softly  sobbed  forth  her  teardrops  of  rain. 

Then  the  Sun-god  relented.    Remorseful  he  Hushed, 

He  swept  the  cloud  cobwebs  away. 
And  he  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  Dawn  till  she  blushed 

With  the  rubicund  colors  of  day. 
Then  he  dusted  the  mist  from  the  heaven's  high  hall 

Till  his  comrade,  relaxing  her  brow. 
Through  her  tears  smiled  to  see  him,  and  hastened  to  call 

"  Why,  the  old  is  good  as  new,  now." 

—  C.  H.  6'.,  ///  Amherst  Lit. 
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CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapel  Street,         -        ■         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

JoBLEY — "  Doing  anything  now,  Hobley  ?  " 
HoBLEY — "  Yes  ;  writing  for  the  press." 
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Dr.  Cettctj, 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street. 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours  :— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  ID.  Scott, 

Surgeon  anJ)  ^omeoTpai^k  plmskxan, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

3oI]n  p.  Coma,  m.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,  \4  Essex  Street. 

Office  Hours: — Until  10;  3  to  5  p.  m.;  after  7  p.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 

Ctjarles  €.  Qbbott,  IH.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,    .*♦    70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours :— Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

 "  Let's  kill  time  !  "  exclaimed  the  fair  young  girl  as  she  gazed  out 

of  the  window  on  the  softly  falling  feathery  flakes. 

"  Kill  time  ? "  replied  her  steady  company,  inquiringly. 
"  Yes  ;  sleigh  it.'' 

He  had  to  do  it,  though  it  took  all  his  accumulation  of  pelf  since 
Chri stmas. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- Telegraph. 

^enri}  £.  (Elarke,  ZH.  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,       ♦*.       Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathlst.  Office  Hours: — Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  (£.  f)ulmc,  D.  211.  D. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours  : — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12 ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


(E.      (gilbert,  m,  D,  5,, 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building,  Andover,  Mass. 
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IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16-4 

p.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  ""o""™"  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON,  .      teacher  of 

Morrill  House  Annex, 

Banjo,  Guitar  &  Mandolin 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 

O.  CHAPMAN, 

^o^^^s'bFT  drink'^J^'"''^      ^diiniing  Rooms 


MAIN  STREIEIT. 


-Frank — "  What  !  you  going  to  propose  to  Miss  Heartburn  ?  Why, 


you're  the  last  man  in  the  world  she'll  engage  herself  to." 
Harry — "  I  hope  so,  old  fellow." — Tit-Bits. 


Coal  Wood  Straw  Hay 

Successor  to  CDAMk'    P  T  P  A  Q/^M       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL       rKAlNN.  t:.  ULtlAoUlN  andover,  mass 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.       Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  ISear  IRoun^        JEnlavGeD  ant)  IRevvl^  jFurm6be^ 

TERMS— 112.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODEN  WARES,   CROCKERY,  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  0ood9  and  Groceries 

special  attention  paid  to  Crocker}^ 


Andover  and  North  Andover 


J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WINDOW  SEATS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63  Park  Street.      .         -         -         -         LUMBER  YARD  IN  REAR 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET,       -       -       .       -  -       .  ANDOVER 

J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 


"  So  he  was  arrested  for  having  two  wives  }  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  had  won  too  many.*' — PhiladelpJiia  Bulletin. 

E.  R.  EASTMAN,  ANDOVER  HAIR  DRESSER 

m  ®  BABBEB  m  ® 

RAZORS  HONED  AND  PUT  IN  -r-  U    11        A  J 

FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION  I  own  Hall,  Andovcr 


IRA  BUXTON,         {§)        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
Guns  aub  Bmmunition 

LOCK    AND    BEILL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARNARD  STREET,  ANDOVER 

STUDENTS'  LAUNDRY       ®      ^-  ^-  "^^^'^plLtr'  " 

 JtROPRIEXOR 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

Mori?  Done  bi^  tbe  Hn^o\?er  Steam  Xaun^r^. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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MONTROSE  BIGYGLEWFREE 

on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

SEND  US  YOUR  OlfDf/f-  state  whether  you  wi.h  ladv's  or  nan'- 
wheel;  give  color,  height  of  frame  and  gear  wanted  and  WE  WILL  81IIP 
THE  WHEEL  O.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  uncrate  ai  d  ex- 
amine it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  if  it  is  not  all  and  more  ti  an  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wlieel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  eL-e.  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  express  chargcf 

oureeives.   The  "MONTROSE"  Bicycle  ^-1  ^ 

at  our  Special  A§:ent's   sample  price  of   ^  I  <>\J 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  ofi'ered.  We  guarantee  it  equal 
to  any  840  wheel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  pav  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  find  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCLl'SI  VE  BICYCLE 
3IAM'FACTI'RERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
oui-  1900  MODELS.  This  offer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  is 
made  to  secure  a.  R I D  ER  A  G  EN  T  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
and  take  orders.    Our  agents  make  inonoy  fast. 

QDEnCSPilTinilC  Frame.  12.  24  or  26  inch;  laaies.  22  inch.  Best 
OrCWirivM  I  lUllWi  Shelby  seamless  tul  ing  with  forged  comiec- 
tions.  flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown;  the  celelrated  Mavis  hubs  and  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  Jiceord  "A"  tires,  the  hi.^t  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tires  on  themarket.  The  genuine  $4  Mcsinger  Ilytflciiie 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  pr  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.  We  thoroughly  test  everv  piece 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  binding  year'8  cuar- 
antee  bond  with  each  bicycle. 

"ICC  to  any  one  sending  the  $16.50  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
flbb  send  free  a  genuine  Burdiok  10.000  mile  barrel  pattern  cvclo- 
, meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.   Your  money  all  back  If  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

pupAP    WUFFI  Q    ^®  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 

UnEHr  ffnCCLiVi  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  big  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at  $5  to  87  stripped;  or  to  $12.50  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERING  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  -write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 
If  you  IIIIARI  F  Ia  RIIY  a'^^heel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARX  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UliHDLk  lU  Dill  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  davs.  We  need  one  person 
In  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOND  HAND  "WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
•will  close  out  at  i|»3  to  $10  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  models  vei-j-  cheap.  Send  for  Bar:rain  List. 
OCR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  j^ou  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 
CClin  YHilR  nPnCD  **'^"5'-  This  low  price  and  these  special  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  will 
OCnU    lUUIl    UnUtll  be  withdrawn  very  soon.   C:^Give  name  of  this  paper. 

J,  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  GMoago,  in. 

 "  He  called  me  an  idiot,  and  I  believe  I'll  just  make  him  prove  it," 

said  the  excited  citizen. 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  advised  the  man  who  is  always  saying  what  he  does  not 
mean  to.    "Why  not  let  well  enough  alone  ?  " — Indianapolis  Press. 
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 Says  Socrates,  "  Heaven  never  helps  the  man  who  will  not  act." 

This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  prospect  for  some  of  the  men  we  see  upon 
the  dramatic  sta.ge.  — Boston  Tratiscript. 
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 Morris — "February  is  the  shortest  month  of  the  year — only  twenty-eight 

days  in  it,  you  know." 

DuMLEiGH — "  But  the  days  are  a  good  deal  longer  than  in  December  and 
January.'* — Boston  Transcript. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 

By  C.  H.  Forbes. 


^T^HE  German  scholar  for  gen- 
erations has  dominated  the 
world  of  learnino;.  His  methods 
have  set  the  standard  and  evoked 
emulation  in  every  field  of  re- 
search. Our  universities  and  col- 
leges have  turned  aside  from  their 
Enorlish  heritao-e  of  custom  and 
have  followed  after  German  gods. 
We  see  the  faculties  of  these  in- 
stitutions constantly  recruited 
with  doctors  officially  branded 
Made  in  Germany."  Our  col- 
lege students  naturally  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  or  the  Spree,  to  the  table- 
land of  Bavaria,  or  the  plains  of 
Saxony  for  the  Mecca  of  their  in- 
tellectual travels.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  mystic  fascina- 
tion for  things  Teutonic  should 
evince  itself  even  in  the  Ameri- 
can school  boy.  How  does  the 
German  boy  get  himself  into  the 
line  of  succession    to  such  para- 


gons of  learning  as  his  elders  are 
proclaimed  to  be }  Is  he  made  of 
better  intellectual  timber  than 
his  fellow  on  this  side  of  the 
water  }  Has  he  a  better  course 
of  training  }  Is  he  a  more  fin- 
ished student  on  entering  the  uni- 
versity 1 

Such  are  the  questions  to 
which  this  little  sketch  proposes 
to  offer  some  answer.  Attention 
will  be  centered  on  the  classical 
school,  or  Gyinnasinm,  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  and  not  on  the 
newer  Rcal-ScJiiden,  or  Scientific 
Schools.  This  school  is  directly 
descended  from  the  old  mediaeval 
training  schools  for  the  Roman 
Church  priesthood,  and  indeed 
their  essential  character  has  not 
greatly  changed,  for  the  core  of 
the  school  structure  is  still  the 
Biblical  languages  so  necessary  to 
the  old  Churchman,  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew.     The  latter  tongue 
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has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  ap- 
peared only  as  an  elective.  The 
name  Gymnasium,  as  applied  to 
the  classical  school,  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  1812  that  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment enacted  that  all  prepa- 
tory  schools  with  classics  as  a 
basis  should  be  called  Gymnasien. 
The  aim  of  these  schools  every- 
where is  primarily  preparation  for 
university  life.  Therefore  in 
theory  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce well-rounded,  accurately  in- 
formed, thoughtful  men  of  culture, 
amply  equipped  with  mental 
powers  for  the  special  study  of  in- 
dependantly  chosen  ranges  of 
knowledge.  But  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  gymnasial  pupils  reach  the 
university  stage  of  development. 

The  Gymnasieji  are  of  three 
classes:  —  those  under  state  con- 
trol, those  founded  by  municipali- 
ties, and  those  on  endowed  found- 
ations. But  the  state  really  con- 
trols all,  as  it  dictates  the  num- 
ber of  years  and  course  of  study 
in  such  schools,  as  well  as  matters 
relating  to  administration,  dis- 
cipline, teachers,  etc.  Although 
under  state  supervision  and  con- 
trol, these  schools  are  by  no 
means  free  to  the  general  student. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  free 


scholarships  granted  and  re- 
ductions made,  but  in  general 
Germany  makes  no  such  pro- 
vision for  the  free  instruction  of 
her  people,  as  is  the  proud  boast 
of  America  for  hers.  The  average 
cost  of  tuition  in  the  Gymnasien 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty 
dollars  a  year.  Books  and  equip- 
ment must  be  supplied  by  the 
parents.  Most  schools  have  some 
required  uniform,  oftentimes  in- 
deed nothing  more  than  a  queer, 
flat  cap  of  startling  hue.  When 
one  sees  the  strange  freaks  of 
yellow  and  green  which  deck  even 
university  pates,  one  is  forced  to 
query  whether  after  all  ''motley 
is  the  only  wear."  The  passion 
for  uniforms  is  bred  in  the  bone  of 
the  Teuton.  Awe  of  them  fills 
his  thoughts,  and  their  power  is 
little  short  of  talismanic.  There 
is  no  suspicion  of  irreverance  in 
the  longing  of  the  German  boy, 
who  replied  when  asked  what  he 
would  like  to  be:  "Well,  if  I  can't 
be  God,  I'd  like  to  be  a  policeman! " 

To  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Gymnasitun  the  pupil  must  be  at 
least  nine  years  of  age,  and  had 
three  years  of  preparatory  study. 
The  full  course  in  the  Gymnasium 
itself  is  nine  years,  and  the  classes, 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  are 
named  as  follows: 
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YEAR. 

1  Sexta  ) 

2  Ouinta  )-   Group  I. 

3  Quarta  ) 

4  Untertertia,  Lower  Third  ) 

5  Obertertia,  tapper  Third    )■  Group 

6  Untersecunda,  Lower  Sec.  )  II 

7  Obersecunda,  L'pper  Sec.  1 

8  Unterprima,  Lower  First  >  Group 

9  Oberprima,  Upper  First   )  III 

Latin  is  studied  laboriously  for 
the  entire  course  of  nine  years  at 
an  average  of  about  seven  hours 
per  week,  and  Greek  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  six  attacks  a  week 
upon  the  boys  for  six  years,  be- 
ginning with  Untertertia.  The 
sum  total  of  the  week's  work  is 
about  thirty  hours.  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  are  free. 
Work  begins  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing during  the  winter,  and 
at  seven  during  the  summer  term. 
The  boys  must  be  on  hand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier.  No 
last-minute  scrambles  up  stairs  in 
that  dehberate  land  !  At  the 
stroke  of  the  bell  the  teacher 
enters  the  room,  while  the  boys 
rise  and  bow,  and  stand  until  he 
is  seated,  or  until  he  signs  to 
them  to  sit,  —  a  pretty  and  cour- 
teous act,  is  it  not } 

Lessons  proceed  in  periods  of 
fifty-five  minutes  until  noon-time, 
with  breaks  of  a  few  minutes.  At 
the  close  of  recitations  the 
teacher  is  the  first  to  escape  from 
the  room,  while  the  students  rise 
and  ceremoniously  bow  him  out. 


He  bolts  for  the  teachers'  room  to 
chat  with  his  friends  or  to  dip 
into  a  book.  During  the  longer 
recesses  the  boys  march  solemnly 
out  into  the  tiny  plot  of  earth  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  play- 
ground. But  the  German  boy 
is  a  serious  fellow.  There's  no 
life  or  playfulness  or  skillful  ac- 
tivity about  him..  He  draws  a 
lump  of  unappetizing  black  bread 
from  his  pocket,  and  this  he 
gobbles,  as  he  talks  and  stalks 
with  his  full-mouthed  friends. 
Bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air  for 
mere  pleasure  does  not  present 
itself  to  his  mind  as  a  "profitable 
waste"  of  time.  Athletic  sports, 
except  skating,  are  practically  un- 
known. The  TuriiJialle  (gymna- 
sium, as  we  call  it)  is  his  proper 
place  for  exercise,  and  in  it  he 
must  be  under  the  instruction  of 
a  vigilant  and  exacting  teacher. 
There  is  little  hearty  sport  in  this 
somewhat  gloomy  prison.  We 
do  not  wish  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  German  school  in  our  ath- 
letics. 

Discipline  in  the  Gyninasiiim 
is  almost  military  in  its  character, 
and  indeed  about  six  thousand 
teachers  are  army-reserve  officers, 
liable  to  active  service  in  case  of 
war.  So  deeply  ingrained  is  the 
military  spirit  in  the  German 
mind  that  boys    very   readily  ac- 
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cept  the  strict  rule  and  curt  com- 
mands of  their  superiors.  Nat- 
urally we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  student  is  always  an  angel, 
nor  are  we  to  think  him  always  a 
thing  of  wood.  He  does  manage 
to  evolve  a  prank  or  two,  but 
they  would  be  classed  as  inartistic 
daubs  by  our  youthful  past-mas- 
ters. 

Attendance  upon  school  work 
is  a  matter  of  course.  The  Ger- 
man pupil  never  dreams  of  cut- 
ting." Illness  may  keep  him 
away,  but  it  has  a  fight  with 
ambition  and  fear  before  it  wins. 
The  whole  dogged  persistence  of 
the  Teuton  is  in  these  youth, 
and  it  is  working  hard  for  the 
assured  reward  of  social  and  pro- 
fessional approval.  He  must  have 
his  certificate  from  the  school,  or, 
like  old  silver  without  the  Hall 
Mark,  lie  unnoticed  or  despised- 
The  state  offers  a  distinct  reward 
for  six  years  of  school  work  in  the 
Gymnasinvi.  All  who  have  satis_ 
factorily  completed  that  amount 
of  work  are  released  from  two  of 
the  three  years  of  compulsory  mil- 
itary service.  Naturally  parents 
strain  every  effort  to  get  their 
sons  through  U^itersecunda  and 
spare  them  the  toilsome  waste  of 
precious  years.  Government  posi- 
tions of  all  sorts  have  their  graded 
requirements  in  education  for  all 


who  seek  to  fill  them.  Just  so 
specified  amounts  of  school  train- 
ing are  tabulated  for  most  pro- 
fessions, and  business  callings. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  a 
position  in  a  bank,  counting-room, 
apothecary  shop,  railway-ofiice, 
etc.,  without  this  specified  educa- 
tional equipment.  The  result  is 
well  trained  men  in  all  branches 
of  service,  high  and  low. 

School  spirit,  esprit  de  corps,  » 
is  not  a  feature  in  these  sober- 
minded,  patient  martyrs  of  the 
German  schools,  whose  one  aim  is 
to  reach  the  end,  commendablv  if 
they  can,  passably  at  all  hazards. 
They  haven't  time  for  their  fel- 
lows and  the  school  in  their  self- 
centered  lives.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  real  democracy  in  these 
schools.  All  are  similarly  taught 
and  examined,  but  there  the  com- 
mon element  is  at  an  end.  The 
prince  is  entered  as  a  prince,  and 
the  lout  as  a  lout.  There  is  no 
evading  the  father's  station  in 
Germany.  The  boy  is  made  to 
feel  that  as  he  was  born  so  must 
he  be.  Rising  to  a  new  rank  in 
the  social  world  is  a  trying  task 
for  the  poor  machine-made  Teuton 
youth.  Admiral  Sampson's  recent 
letter  of  social  exclusiveness 
would  have  occasioned  no  remark 
in  a  land  where  the  boy  is  branded 
with    his   father's   Staitd  (rank). 


PREPARATORY  SCI 

With  us  the  letter  should  meet 
the  rebuke  it  deserves. 

A  strange  regulation,  to  our 
eyes,  is  that  regarding  libraries  in 
German  schools.  Students  are 
prohibited  from  drawing  books 
from  public  libraries.  They  may 
not  receive  magazines  or  papers 
in  their  own  names.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  restriction  is 
the  protection  of  the  young  mind 
from  evil  literature ;  the  real 
reason  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
social,  religious  and  political 
heresies  among  those  who  must 
be  props  of  the  German  Empire 
later  in  life.  The  boys  are  not 
allowed  to  issue  any  paper  of  their 
own.  The  government  seems 
to  be  stricter  even  than  our  Fac- 
ulty. We  hear  talk  of  students' 
rights.  Over  there  the  students' 
rights,  like  the  Irishman's  hands, 
are  all  lefts. 

Smoking  is  forbidden  in  the 
four  lower  grades,  but  is  permitted 
in  the  others,  except  in  public 
places.  Students  over  fifteen  may 
frequent  approved  restaurants  not 
later  than  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Long  hours  and  close  confine- 
ment in  ill-lighted  and  poorly 
ventilated  school-rooms  and  homes 
make  sixty-five  per  cent  oi  all  Gym- 
nasium graduates  near-sighted. 
The  streets  of  German  cities  are 
full  of  opticians'  shops.  Youth- 
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ful  suicides  are  frightfully  fre- 
quent, probably  due  to  the  same 
causes.  Teachers  have  been  re- 
strained by  law  from  imposing 
excessive  tasks  for  home  work. 

There  are  two  main  examina- 
tions during  the  course,  one  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  when 
so  many  leave,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth.  Full  entrance 
to  a  university  is  given  only  to 
the  graduate  of  a  Gymnasium,  and 
all  entrance  to  social  distinction 
is  closed  to  the  man  who  has  not 
the  university  certificate  as  a 
lever  in  his  hands.  Nevertheless, 
only  one-fifth  of  those  who  enter 
the  Gymnasium  finish  the  course. 
Forty  per  cent  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  and  forty  per  cent 
drop  out  earlier. 

The  graduate  of  the  Gymnasium 
knows  more  Latin,  more  Greek, 
more  French,  and  more  music 
than  do  our  entrance  classes  for 
college.  Do  you  think  him  an 
enviable  creature }  Life  is  a 
sober  trial  to  him,  but  he  sticks 
to  it  with  unfaltering  patience, 
slowly  mounting  the  rugged  path- 
way his  forebears  have  trodden  for 
him,  and  conscious  that  the  day 
will  come  when  from  the  moun- 
tain-top of  his  own  attainments 
he  may  freely  view  the  boundless 
University  Lands,  which  flow 
with  the  milk  and  the  honey  of 
human  knowledge  and  thought. 
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By  John  F.  St  wis  on. 


FAINT  haze  hung  over 
mountain  and  valley. 
Great  cliffs  jutted  out  from 
tumbled  mountain  sides  and  un- 
known lakes  glittered  beneath  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun.  The  weird 
cry  of  a  heron  echoed  over  the 
still  waters  of  a  lonely  cove.  On 
a  poplar  branch  an  angry  chip- 
munk scolded  a  blue  jay  over, 
head,  and  below  on  the  ground  a 
lithe  pine-marten  kept  his  red 
eyes  fixed  on  the  chipmunk,  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  kill  him  or  not;  for  the  pine- 
marten  is  a  veritable  outlaw  of  the 
forest,  and  kills  for  the  love  of 
killing. 

Near  where  the  chipmunk  was 
chattering  at  the  blue  jay,  a  slight 
movement  rustled  the  bushes, 
whereat  the  bird  flew  farther  into 
the  forest.  Presently  there  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  a  beautiful 
mottled  doe,  of  a  soft  gray  color. 
Beside  her  stood  a  young  fawn, 
sniffing  down  the  wind,  and  try- 
ing to  look  bigger  than  he  was, 
though  he  was  very  large  for  his 
age.  For  a  moment  the  two  deer 
remained  still  ;  then,  as  silently  as 
they  had  come,  they  disappeared 


in  the  woods.  They  walked 
quietly,  without  making  the  least 
sound.  Not  even  the  snapping  of 
a  twig  told  of  their  presence. 
The  fawn  had  just  been  taught 
his  second  lesson.  His  first 
lesson  was  to  obey  his  mother  im- 
plicitly; his  second,  to  walk  with- 
out making  the  least  noise.  The 
two  walked  down  to  a  small  moun- 
tain lake  together,  the  doe  in 
front,  the  lawn  behind. 

During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  the  two  stayed  near  the 
lake,  never  leaving  it  except  for 
short  runs  in  the  night  time. 
But  when  September  came,  and 
the  lily  pads  grew  old  and  were 
tough  eating,  the  doe  started  away 
over  the  mountains,  and  the  fawn 
bounded  after.  For  hours  they 
ran,  leaping  over  fallen  tree 
trunks  and  silently  winding 
through  mazes  of  underbrush. 
Without  even  stopping  to  take 
their  customary  nap  at  mid-day, 
they  kept  on  until  towards  dusk, 
when  they  mounted  a  high  ridge 
and  saw  before  them  a  wild, 
tangled  valley — wilder  even  than 
their  last  abode.  Here  the  fawn 
and  his  mother   stayed.  Every 
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night  he  slept  under  some  elder 
bushes  by  his  mother's  side  until 
about  three  in  the  morring,  when 
he  jumped  up  and  ran  to  a  patch 
of  underbrush  and  raspberry 
bushes  to  feed  on  the  tenderest 
leaves  he  could  find. 

Towards  the  end  of  September 
other  deer  began  to  come  in. 
One  day  there  arrived  a  great 
buck  with  seven  prongs  on  his 
antlers.  Behind  him  trooped 
seven  sleek  does  with  their  fawns, 
who  soon  made  friends  with  the 
lonely  fawn  that  was  there  before 
them. 

When  winter  came,  our  fawn 
had  grown  in  strength,  stature 
and  knowledge.  His  wise  mother 
had  taught  him  most  of  the  ways 
of  the  woods,  and  now  he  thought 
he  was  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. The  first  few  months  of  the 
winter  he  spent  with  the  herd  of 
the  great  buck  with  the  seven' 
pronged  antlers.  He  liked  to  be 
led  by  such  a  big  deer,  and  besides, 
his  mother  had  joined  the  herd, 
and  that,  he  felt,  was  another  ad- 
vantage. At  first  the  big  deer 
tolerated  him,  but  at  last  the 
Limper,  as  our  fawn  came  to  be 
called  later,  tried  to  run  ahead  of 
the  big  buck  and  lead  the  way. 
His  mother  cautioned  him  in  vain, 
and  one  day  the  big  leader  drove 
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him  out  of  the  herd  and  into  the 
cold  alone. 

At  first  the  Limper  nearly 
starved,  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  dig  through  the  crust  to  the 
moss  beneath,  and  second,  because 
he  did  not  know  that  a  big  pine 
tree  in  a  hollow  means  moss  and 
that  a  maple  tree  on  a  hill  top 
does  not.  Therefore  the  Limper 
was  bitter  towards  his  race,  and 
whenever  he  heard  a  deer  calling 
he  bounded  away  over  the  hills, 
fearing  lest  it  might  be  the  big 
buck,  his  enemy.  He  felt  angry 
also  with  his  mother,  because  she 
had  not  followed  him  in  his  exile, 
not  knowing,  in  his  inexperience, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  woods  that  she  should  not. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Limper  be- 
came estranged  from  his  race. 

The  Limper  had  been  an  un- 
usually large  fawn,  and  he  was  an 
unusually  large  buck.  When 
four  years  had  passed,  his  antlers 
bore  five  prongs  each,  and  he 
stood  half  a  foot  higher  at  the 
shoulders  than  most  bucks  of  his 
age.  He  had  to  learn  the  ways 
of  men  for  himself,  and  for  that 
reason  he  learned  them  all  the 
better.  Once  he  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder,  and  though  he  escaped 
and  the  wound  healed,  he  always 
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thereafter  walked  with  a  slight 
limp.  This  was  how  he  came  to 
be  called  by  hunters  ''the 
Limper."  Many  were  the  stories 
told  around  crackling  fires  con- 
cerning his  marvelous  intelligence 
and  endurance.  Miraculous  in- 
deed were  his  many  escapes  from 
what  seemed  certain  death. 
Every  hunter  and  trapper  in  the 
woods  wanted  him,  and  many 
were  the  times  they  cursed  ill  for- 
tune when  returning  empty  from 
the  hunt.  The  Limper  was  too 
well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
woods  to  be  deceived  by  them. 

As  years  passed,  his  antlers 
spread  like  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 
and  he  became  wiser  and  wiser 
with  his  advancing  age.  The  more 
hunters  came  to  know  his  ways, 
the  more  they  were  convinced 
that  it  was  useless  to  hunt  him. 
During  all  these  years  of  his  ma- 
turity, the  Limper  had  nurtured 
in  his  heart  an  undying  hatred  for 
the  stag  that  had  driven  him 
away.  And  now,  whenever  he 
heard  the  challenge  of  a  buck,  he 
answered  it  with  a  deeper  call  and 
hastened  to  the  meeting.  One 
day,  as  a  trapper  was  returning, 
laden  with  game,  to  his  cabin,  he 
heard  a  great  crashing  and  stamp- 
ing in  a  glade  near  by.  Turning 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,   he   saw  a   strange  sight. 


In  an  open  space  beneath  the 
trees,  two  stags  were  battling. 
One,  pure  white,  was  the  largest 
the  trapper  had  ever  seen.  Ap- 
palled, he  watched  the  conflict; 
but  not  for  long.  The  great 
strength  of  the  white  stag,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  younger,  over- 
came the  resistance  of  the  other, 
and  before  his  very  eyes  the 
trapper  saw  what  few  men  have 
seen — the  death  of  a  stag  in 
battle.  When  the  older  deer  fell 
for  the  last  time,  the  white  stag 
raised  his  huge  antlers  and  chal- 
lenged the  world.  Thereafter 
men  knew  that  the  Limper  had 
turned  white,  and  this  was  another 
reason  for  his  destruction. 

But  the  final    undoing  of  the 
Limper  was  to  be  neither  through 
hunter's  wisdom  nor  the  skill  of 
the   trapper.       The    great  deer 
that  disdained  his  own  race  was  \ 
to  fall  in  the  defence  of  one  of  | 
them.    This  is  how  it  happened,  j 
The  Limper  one  day  was  trotting  | 
along  one  of  his  runways  when  he  | 
heard  in  the  distance  the  baying  \ 
of  hounds.      In  an  instant  he  was 
on  the  alert.      Just    as   he  was 
about  to  dash  away,  safe  from  all 
pursuit,  he  heard  a  pitiful  cry.  It 
was  the  cry  of  a  doe  in  distress.  , 
The  Limper  thought  he  knew  that 
no  hound  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  cry,  since  a  hound  could  not  ■ 
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help  barking  whenever  he  ap- 
proached his  quarry.  Out  of  pure 
curiosity,  the  Limper  burst 
through  the  bushes  towards  the 
sound.  There  he  saw  a  great 
hound  clinging  to  'the  neck  of  the 
most  beautiful  doe  he  had  ever 
seen — a  doe  whose  mottled  coat 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
any  hunter.  Her  eyes  weie  start- 
ing with  fear  and  her  tongue  hung 
out  of  her  mouth  as  she  feebly 
tried  to  shake  off  the  hound.  It 
was  a  silent  hound — one  of  those 
rare  dogs  worth  nearly  their 
weight  in  gold.  The  doe  heard 
the  approach  of  the  Limper,  and 
turning  her  wild  eyes  full  upon 
him,  besought  aid  with  her  piteous 
glance.  Perhaps  it  was  a  resem- 
blance to  his  lost  mother  which 
the  Limper  saw  in  the  doe,  per- 
haps a  new  love  aroused  in  his 
hard  heart,  perhaps  pity  at  last 
awakened  in  his  cold  breast,  that 
made  him  leap  forward  to  the 
rescue.  But  whichever  of  these 
it  was,  it  only  matters  that  he 
came  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  his 
own  kind.  In  a  moment  he  had 
killed  the  hound.  For  another 
moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
dead  animal,  then  he  turned  to 
rush  away  into  the  forest.  But 
the  sight  of  the  wounded  doe  re- 
strained him.      At  last  his  pride 


was  broken.  He  approached  the 
trembling  creature  and  tried  to 
arouse  her  courage.  He  started 
forward,  leading  the  way,  while 
she,  terrified  by  the  baying  of  the 
pack,  fell  in  behind  him. 

Over  fallen  logs  they  leaped, 
across  a  mountain  stream,  and 
through  damp  forest  glades. 
Many  times  the  Limper's  great 
speed  carried  him  far  ahead  of  the 
doe,  but  he  always  turned  back  to 
urge  her  on.  Her  strength  was 
fast  giving  out  with  the  loss  of 
blood  from  her  wounds,  and  at 
last  she  could  go  no  farther. 
With  the  fear  of  death  in  her  eyes, 
she  sank  down  upon  the  snow. 
Then  the  Limper  turned,  and, 
shaking  his  antlers  as  a  farewell, 
raced  back  upon  the  trail.  Bound 
after  bound  carried  him  nearer 
the  approaching  pack.  He  saw 
them  sweep  into  sight.  Then  he 
stood  at  bay. 

Nowadays  in  the  Canadian 
woods  hunters  tell  with  bated 
breath  of  that  fight — how  dog 
after  dog  closed  in  upon  the 
Limper  and  fell  beneath  his  sharp 
hoofs,  and  how,  when  a  heap  of 
hounds  lay  dying  on  the  snow,  and 
the  great  stag  sank  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  raised  his  antlers  and 
for  the  last  time,  unconquered, 
gave  his  challenge  to  the  world. 
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By  W.  A.  Hall. 


YY7"HEN  the  Garfield  Park  race 
track  was  in  the  height  of 
its  popularity  in  Chicago,  every 
frequenter  of  the  course,  as  well 
as  the  track  officials,  horse  owners 
and  hangers-on  "  about  the 
place,  knew  Mack  Murphy,  who 
was  then  in  the  height  of  prosper- 
ity. He  was  a  small,  wizen-faced 
man  of  forty-five,  and  he  attracted 
much  attention  about  the  track  by 
his  peculiarity  in  wearing  long 
frock  coats  and  high  silk  hats, 
which  looked  rather  comical  on  his 
attenuated  form. 

Murphy  had  been  brought  up 
on  the  track,  and  most  of  his  life 
he  had  followed  the  races ;  but 
with  all  his  experiences,  good  or 
bad,  he  had  never  wearied  of  the 
exciting  sport.  In  the  spring  of 
'91,  when  he  came  to  Chicago, 
Murphy  owned  as  fine  a  string  of 
runners  as  there  was  then  racing 
in  the  West.  Mack's  horses  were 
popular  with  every  one,  and  it 
was  known  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  Post  ''fit."  Those  who  bet 
on  them  did  so  with  a  confidence 
which  was  seldom  misplaced. 
Little  Perkins  was  the  jockey  for 
the  stable,  and  never  before  or 


since,  has  he  won  so  much  ap- 
plause as  he  received  at  that  time, 
when  he  carried  the  blue  and 
white  so  often  to  victory. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  as  though 
most  of  the  population  of  Chicago 
had  gone  racing  mad.  The  Mad- 
ison St.  cable  cars  were  loaded  to 
the  guards  every  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Randolph  St. 
horse  cars  were  called  into  requi- 
sition to  carry  the  hurrying 
throngs  bound  for  the  races. 
And  at  times  there  were  lines  of 
carriages  and  buggies  aggregating 
more  than  four  miles  in  length, 
winding  through  the  wide  drive- 
ways of  Garfield  Park,  all  bound 
for  the  same  mecca  as  the  demo- 
cratic mass  of  people  on  the  cars. 

It  was  noon.  The  sun,  beating 
fiercely  down  from  an  azure  sky 
on  a  long  row  of  stables,  made 
the  boards  curl  and  the  pitch 
start  out.  One  could  almost  fancy 
faint  rings  of  smoke  curling  up- 
ward from  the  hot  boards,  so  in- 
tense was  the  heat.  It  was  an 
August  day,  and  the  summer 
meet  of  the  Garfield  Park  Racing 
Association  was  in  full  swing.  In 
front  of  No.  [9,  three  little  dar- 
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kies  were  loafing  in  the  shade  of 
the  eaves.    This  was  the  stall  of 

Humming  Bird,"  a  beautiful 
chestnut  four-year-old  who  was 
confidently  expected  to  win  the 
great  handicap  of  the  day. 

Sandy,  the  colored  boy  who 
slept  in  Humming  Bird's  stall  at 
night,  was  descanting  on  her 
merits,  and  his  two  companions 
listened  while  he  said  :  Dat  filly 
gwine  to  win  de  big  race  today 
sho  as  gospel !  kase  de  ain't  noth- 
in'  on  dis  track  whut  kin  keep  up 
wid  huh  in  de  home  stretch,  she 
jes'  lak  a  streak  o'  lightnin'." 

Little  coal-black  Peter  scratched 
his  wooly  pate.  "  I  dunno,"  said 
he,  "  Dey's  some  mighty  fas' 
bosses  gwine  run  wid  'er,  an'  den 
sum  ax'dent  li'ble  to  happen." 
Pete  was  inclined  to  be  a  dis- 
senter. 

"  Go  on  niggah,"  Sandy  angrily 
exclaimed,  'nless  sumpin'  hap- 
pen !  What  yo'  tawkin'  'bout } 
H[ummin'  Bird's  gwine  shorely 
mw,  I  jes'  know  she  is." 

Patsy  nodded  his  head  approv- 
ngly.  "  Dat's  right.  I  done  get 
ny  money  on  her.  Ef  Marse 
Vlurphy  ken  resk  five  hundred 
loUars  on  her,  I  guess  I  ken  resk 
:wo." 

'Cose,  'cose,"  said  Peter,  ''she 
■nought  win,  an'  I  ain't  sayin'  but 


she  will,  but  I  don't  po'sess  nary 
a  red  to  resk." 

Two  hours  later  the  large  grand 
stand  was  packed  with  people,  as 
well  as  the  stand  in  the  field. 
Crowds  were  still  pouring  through 
the  turnstiles  and  hurrying  down 
the  long  board  walk  to  the  stands. 
The  very  air  seemed  charged  with 
excitement,  and  on  every  face  was 
eager  expectancy.  In  the  ring, 
the  book-keepers  had  commenced 
their  song  of  "  Come  on  boys ! 
Come  on  boys  !  "  The  odds  for 
the  first  race  had  been  posted  on 
the  blackboards,  and  men,  with 
diamonds  glittering  on  their 
fingers  and  in  their  shirt  fronts, 
were  pushing  and  elbowing  their 
way  toward  the  stalls,  to  put  up 
money  on  their  favorites.  In  the 
yard,  just  along  the  edge  of  the 
stand,  were  the  one  dollar  books, 
where  men  with  less  money  but 
just  as  much  enthusiasm  could 
pay  their  money  and  take  their 
chances.  Tobacco  smoke  hung 
in  clouds  over  the  bookmakers' 
stalls.  From  the  saloon  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  came  the 
chink  of  silver  and  gold.  Over  in 
another  corner  of  the  ring,  frowsy 
waiters  were  handing  over  the 
counter  great  schooners  of  beer  to 
as  motley  a  crew  as  ever  infested 
a  race  track.    In  the  grand  stand 
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above,  women  in  gay  attire  chat- 
tered and  fanned  themselves  and 
bet.  The  colored  contingent  was 
out  in  force,  and  rail  birds," 
pikers  "  and  "  touts  "  were  plen- 
tifully in  evidence. 

A  bright  silk  purse  was  strung 
on  a  wire  stretched  across  the 
track  in  front  of  the  judges'  track. 
Horses,  hooded  and  blanketed, 
were  already  flying  around  the 
course,  being  given  a  preliminary 
warming  up  by  the  little  darkies, 
who  clung  to  their  backs  as  though 
they  expected  every  moment  to 
be  pitched  headlong  into  the  dust ; 
and  sometimes  they  were.  One 
lost  his  hat,  but  his  horse  was 
headstrong  and  the  darkey  was 
not  able  to  bring  him  to  a  stand- 
still until  the  stable  was  reached. 
,The  saddling  bell  rang,  and  Starter 
Caldwell  and  his  assistants  made 
their  appearance  on  the  track. 

A  blast  from  the  trumpet  called 
the  horses  to  the  post,  and  pres- 
ently the  gay  colors  of  the  jockeys 
glinted  in  the  sunlight,  as  they 
cantered  briskly  past  the  grand 
stand  from  the  paddock,  on  the 
ten  frisky  horses  which  came  to 
the  post  in  the  first  race.  On 
they  went  to  the  "  schute  "  at  the 
first  turn,  and  after  much  scoring 
and  several  false  starts  they  finally 
got  away.  Very  little  interest 
was  displayed  in  this  race  and  the 


one  succeeding  it,  which  were  won 
by  the  favorite  and  a  second 
choice. 

But  the  real  race  of  the  day 
was  the  third  on  the  program. 
Popular  interest  was  centered  in 
it,  and  the  two  races  which  had 
gone  before  only  served  to  whet 
the  keenness  of  the  enjoyment 
anticipated  in  this.  These  were 
the  days  when  such  horses  as  Yo 
Tambien,  Ida  Pickwick,  Carlsbad,. 
Rudolph  and  Lorenza  showed  the 
fine  material  they  were  made  of, 
and  earned  reputations  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  money  for  their 
owners. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  six,  entered  in  the  mile  and  a 
quarter  handicap,  filed  slowly  past 
the  stand,  and  then  cantered  back 
to  the  starting  point.  As  Hum- 
ming Bird  made  her  appearance, 
head  well  up  in  air,  the  clapping 
of  hands  and  the  thunder  of  ap- 
plause was  deafening.  She  was 
certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
equine  race,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  she 
would  win. 

They  scored  for  positions  and 
Humming  Bird  got  the  rail.  After 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  post,  they 
got  away  to  a  beautiful  start. 
There  was  almost  breathless 
silence  among  the  vast  throng  of 
people.    At  the  half  mile,  a  big 
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gray  shot  out  in  the  lead,  but  he 
did  not  keep  it  long.  Two  fast 
horses  sailed  closely  in  his  wake, 
and  soon  he  was  run  off  his  feet, 
and  dropped  back  hopelessly 
beaten.  Racing  like  the  wind, 
the  horses  passed  the  three-quar- 
ter pole  at  a  record-breaking  clip. 
Among  the  spectators,  people  con- 
stantly changed  their  positions 
and  craned  their  necks  for  a 
better  and  less  obstructed  view. 

As  the  race  progressed,  all  rose 
in  their  seats,  nerves  tense,  and 
every  eye  strained  on  the  rapidly 
vadancing  cavalcade.  On  the 
wide  steps  was  a  jam  of  men. 
Mack  Murphy  was  standing  with 
his  field  glasses  levelled  on  the 
flying  horses,  and  if  he  was  the 
least  bit  nervous  or  excited,  his 
face  did  not  show  it.  As  they 
swung  into  the  stretch  and 
straightened  out  for  home,  it  was 
seen  that  Humming  Bird  was  lead- 
ing by  a  length.  Then  there  was 
a  low  murmur,  which  gradually 
grew  in  volume  until  it  became 
an  everswelling  and  deafening 
roar.  Suddenly  a  terrible  thing 
happened.  Humming  Bird,  the 
flying  leader,  and  so  near  the  goal 
and  victory,  was  seen  to  falter  ; 
then  she  plunged  forward,  throw- 
ing her  rider  over  her  head.  She 
rolled  over  in  the  dust  and  was 
unable  to  arise.    In  the  twinkling 


of  an  eye,  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent on  the  track.  There  was  a 
hush,  a  breathless  silence,  and 
awe  settled  on  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Murphy  turned  pale  and  rushed 
forward  with  some  friends  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  The  wildly 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  now  silent  with 
horror.  Hysterical  women  fainted, 
and  in  the  general  excitement. 
Vanguard,  an  outsider  at  fifteen  to 
one,  came  in  a  winner. 

It  was  found  that  Perkins  had 
ridden  Humming  Bird  too  near 
the  rail  and  the  horse  had  stepped 
in  a  small  rut,  thus  breaking  her 
knee.  The  horse  was  shot. 
Mack  Murphy  would  not  have 
taken  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
Humming  Bird  before  the  race. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Mur- 
phy's streak  of  ill-luck.  It  was 
certainly  an  unlucky  day  for  him. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
meet,  luck  persistently  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Murphy. 
His  other  horses  failed  to  win  a 
single  race.  If  he  bet  on  a  favor- 
ite it  chased  home  an  outsider, 
and  if  he  chose  a  long  shot,  the 
short  priced  horse  just  romped 
home.  And  so  it  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  His  finances  finally  got 
so  low  that  he  had  to  sell  his 
string  of  horses  ;  but  his  ill-luck 
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still  continued.  Soon  the  money 
was  all  gone.  Then  he  borrowed 
from  his  friends  until  he  got  in 
debt  to  nearly  every  one  he  knew. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
going  down  hill  at  break-neck 
speed.  His  friends  and  assistants 
had  no  power  to  arrest  his  velocity, 
nor  to  make  his  fall  any  the  less 
certain. 

Just  at  this  time  Garfield  Park 
met  with  disaster.  It  got  to  be 
too  popular.  ''Prudes  on  the 
prowl  "  got  after  it,  agitating  the 
subject  of  its  immorality.  Min- 
isters spoke  of  it  from  their  pul- 
pits as  a  "  stinkhole  of  iniquity 
and  a  "  menace  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration." Soon  the  majority  of 
the  people  living  on  the  west  side 
rose  up  in  arms  against  it,  declar- 
ing that  Garfield  Park  racing  and 
pool  selling  must  stop.  Chief  of 
Police  McCloughry  gave  his  hearty 
aid  and  support  in  ousting  gamb- 
ling and  gamblers  from  their 
midst.  The  park  was  persistently 
raided,  all  gambling  paraphernalia 
was  confiscated,  and  the  prominent 
racing  officials,  bookmakers  and 
horse  owners  were  arrested  and 
fined.  Great  excitement  was 
created  nearly  every  day,  on 
Washington,  and  other  Boulevards, 
by  the  patrol  wagon  sailing  by, 
heavily  laden  with  men  from  the 


racing  track,  followed  by  howling 
mobs. 

These  were  the  exciting  times 
when  ''Jim  "  Brown,  a  well  known 
horseman  from  Kansas,  with  a 
large  stable  of  racers  at  the  track, 
met  with  death,  through  his  fool- 
ish bravado,  after  fatally  shooting 
ing  two  policemen.  The  Han- 
kinses,  Condon,  and  others  finally 
succumbed  to  defeat,  and  the 
track  was  closed. 

After  Garfield's  nemesis  over- 
took it.  Murphy's  pitiable  figure 
could  be  seen  every  day  out  at 
Hawthorn,  the  former  rival  of 
Garfield,  the  ruling  passion  still 
strong  in  him.  But  his  ill-luck 
still  pursued  him,  and  came  to  be 
so  proverbial  that  his  former 
friends  considered  him  a  "  hoodoo," 
and  avoided  him  accordingly. 

Shortly  after  Christmas  a  severe 
illness  overtook  him,  and  he  was 
taken  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
where  he  was  lost  sight  of  for 
some  time.  Mack's  friends  were 
not  unkind  to  him  during  his  sick- 
ness. In  fact,  they  were  very 
helpful  and  solicitous  for  his  wel- 
fare, making  him  substantial  gifts 
of  money  and  inquiring  about  his 
condition  frequently. 

While  Murphy  was  sick  he  had 
a  dream.  He  dreamt  that  he  was 
out  at  Hawthorn,  riding  a  fiery 
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black  horse  around  the  track,  in 
pursuit  of  a  shadow.  It  was  the 
shadow  of  a  horse  and  rider  which 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  on 
the  track  by  some  invisible  power. 
As  he  neared  the  wire,  the  shadow 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  he 
felt  victorious  and  there  was  much 
cheering. 

As  Murphy  picked  up  the  paper 
one  morning  during  his  conval- 
escence, almost  the  first  thing  to 
catch  his  eye,  on  turning  to  the 
sporting  page,  was  the  name 
**  Shadow."  It  was  the  name  of 
a  horse  entered  in  the  first  race 
out  at  Hawthorn  that  day.  Mur- 
phy thought  of  his  dream,  and  his 
duty  seemed  plain  to  him.  He 
must  go  to  Hawthorn  and  put 
some  money  up  on  this  horse. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  the  protes- 
tations of  his  nurse  and  his  doc- 
tor ;  but  was  soon  speeding  on 
the  cars  out  to  the  race  track. 
On  the  way  out  he  invested  in  a 
program,  and  found  that  Shadow 
was  owned  by  Scroggin  Brothers, 
a  firm  that  had  some  local  reputa- 
tion for  bringing  off  good  things 
once  in  a  while,  at  long  prices. 
The  cars  were  crowded  with  the 
same  old  regulars,  and  he  saw 
many  familiar  faces  among  them, 
but  few  recognized  in  this  little, 
dried-up,  miserably  dressed  man, 
the  jaunty  Murphy  of  other  days. 


Two  Italian  girls  made  their 
way  slowly  through  the  cars,  play- 
ing and  singing.  They  went  out 
every  day  on  the  cars,  and  usually 
reaped  a  harvest  of  pennies, 
nickles  and  dimes  from  the  super- 
stitious race  track  habitues.  This 
day  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
but  the  tiny  black-eyed  girl  did 
not  hold  out  her  tambourine  to 
Murphy.  He  looked  too  unprom- 
ing. 

Murphy  was  consumed  with 
impatience.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  train  simply  crawled 
along.  At  last  they  arrived  at 
the  stone  quarry,  made  a  long 
turn,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
grounds  were  reached.  The 
crowd  alighted  at  the  gates. 
Murphy  made  his  way  with  a  lot 
of  men  to  the  first  betting  shed. 

The  first  race  was  just  being 
run  off  at  Bennings,  and  the  for- 
eign books  seemed  to  be  doing  a 
land  office  business.  Up  in  the 
grand  stand,  pool  boys  with  "  Of- 
ficial "  printed  on  their  caps,  were 
running  about,  taking  the  bets  of 
the  women.  Program  boys,  pea- 
nut vendors,  and  others  were 
bawling  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Everything  was  uproar  and 
hubbub.  ''Touts"  were  busy 
giving  "private  information,  just 
from  the  stable." 

Murphy     elbowed     his  way 
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through  the  crowd,  causing  much 
amusement  by  his  grotesque 
figure.  His  coat  was  much  too 
large,  and  was  old-fashioned  and 
faded.  His  trousers  were  shiny 
and  frayed  at  the  bottoms  ;  but 
but  the  crowning  ludicrousness  of 
all  was  his  hat.  It  was  a  tawny 
old  stovepipe  of  ancient  date, 
which  had  not  seen  an  ironing 
block  for  many  a  day.  It  had 
once  been  white,  but  was  now  a 
faded  gray. 

Murphy  walked  around,  wonder- 
ing to  whom  on  earth  he  could 
apply  for  a  tenner,"  to  put  on 
his  horse.  He  had  but  fifty  cents 
to  his  name.  He  was  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  Suddenly  he 
came  face  to  face  with  Ed.  Corri- 
gan,  "  the  master  of  Hawthorn." 
He  had  known  Corrigan  for  years, 
and  had  given  him  many  a  good 
tip  when  in  the  East.  Corrigan 
was  in  rare  good  humor,  having 
been  winning  heavily  lately,  so  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  when 
Murphy  proffered  his  request  for 
ten  dollars.  The  latter  still  looked 
pale  and  weak  ;  but  he  was  tremb- 
ling with  eagerness.  His  eyes 
shone  with  unnatural  brightness, 
and  excitement  leant  a  faint  tinge 
to  his  wasted  cheeks.  As  he 
hurried  away,  Corrigan  could  not 
help  laughing  to  himself  at  the 
comical  figure,  and  he  mentally 


calculated  that  he  was  out  ten 
dollars,  but  in  his  heart  there  was 
some  pity  for  the  man. 

The  jockeys  names  were  now 
posted  on  the  board.  It  was  seen 
that  Penny  rode  Shadow.  There 
were  eight  in  the  race,  and  Shadow 
was  the  extreme  outsider.  That 
meant  good  odds.  She  opened  at 
fifteen  to  one,  but  there  was  very 
little  play  on  her.  Just  as  the 
horses  came  to  the  post,  the  book- 
ies chalked  up  thirty  to  one  oppo- 
site her  name.  Now  was  Murphy's 
chance.  He  walked  up  to  Leo 
Meyer,  that  great  horse  owner  and 
book  maker,  and  invested  his 
money,  getting  back  a  card  with 
three  hundred  to  ten  on  it. 

The  eight  sprinters  came  to  the 
post.  Pettengill  handled  the  flag. 
After  some  delay  they  finally  got 
away  to  a  straggling  start.  Am- 
boy,  a  little  gelding,  cut  out  the 
running.  Penny  lay  well  back 
with  Shadow  until  they  rounded 
the  last  bend  and  headed  for 
home.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
rode.  Amboy  soon  shot  his  bolt 
when  he  was  crowded  so  closely, 
and  Valeria,  another  fast  horse, 
held  her  own  well ;  but  Penny, 
riding  like  a  demon,  brought 
Shadow  under  the  wire  a  winner 
by  a  short  head. 

Murphy  was  in  doubt  as  to 
which    horse    had     won,  until 
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Penny's  number  was  hung  out 
from  the  judges'  stand.  Then 
tears  which  he  could  not  repress, 
rolled  down  his  sunken  cheeks. 
For  a  moment  he  was  too  agitated 
to  make  his  way  through  the 
throngs  to  cash  his  ticket.  When 
the  last  train  carried  him  back  to 
the  city,  he  had  nearly  seven 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  result  of 
his  afternoon's  play. 

Luck  was  now  on  his  side.  He 
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found  himself  once  more  on  his 
feet.  Old  friends  were  not  for- 
gotten. Soon  all  his  debts  were 
paid.  Murphy  now  owns  a  fine 
string  of  runners ;  but  he  has 
never  discarded  his  high  hat  of 
indescribable  color,  for  he  con- 
siders it  a  mascot.  He  is  still 
known  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  Slope  as  "White 
Hat  Murphy." 


DAD'S  PATENT. 


"  ?  TES,  I  always  get  the  short  end 
of  it,"  said  the  tall  man, 
mopping  I  his  face  with  a  bandanna 
and  adjusting  his  celluloid  collar. 
The  fat  man  opposite,  clasping  his 
hands  over  a  broad  expanse  of  linen, 
smiled  at  his  neighbor's  peevishness 
and  ventured  to  remark  that  some 
people  are  like  hogs :  they  don't 
know  when  they  have  enough. 

"  Hogs  !  "  snorted  the  other,  glar- 
ing at  the  speaker.  "  All  my  troubles 
started  over  a  blamed  hog,  and  they 
haven't  stopped  since." 

"  How's  that  ? "  inquired  the  fat 
man,  settling  himself  comfortably  in 
his  car-seat  and  winking  at  the  por- 
ter, who  stood  in  the  doorway,  sizing 
them  up. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was.  this  way," 
replied  the  tall  man,  crowding  a 
handful  of  long-cut  into  his  "  T.  D.," 
with  a  stumpy  finger.  "  When  I  was 
a  youngster,  my  Dad  raised  pork  for 
the  market.  He  kept  over  three 
hundred  head  of  hogs,  and  he  used 
to  let  them  run  wild  over  the  range, 
until  they  were  ready  for  market. 
Then  he  would  coral  them  and  dress 
them  off.    Dad  had  to  hire  a  lot  of 


help  to  do  the  butchering,  and  this, 
together  with  transporting  them  two 
hundred  miles  to  Omaha,  used  to 
leave  only  a  small  grub-stake  for 
Dad. 

"  Well,  one  summer  Dad  hit  upon 
a  scheme  for  doing  away  with  extra 
help  ;  or  at  least  he  thought  he  had. 
He  told  Marm  that  he  had  been 
throwing  away  three  hundred  dollars 
every  year,  but  hereafter  he  intended 
to  make  that  much  for  himself. 
Marm  scented  some  new  scheme  on 
foot  to  bury  the  ranch,  which  was 
already  tottering  under  a  heavy  mort- 
gage, and  she  told  Dad  he  had  better 
go  to  work,  instead  of  sitting  on  the 
rail  fence  a-dreaming. 

"  But  Dad  didn't  let  up  ;  for  the 
next  time  he  went  to  town,  he  brought 
back  a  lot  of  strap  iron,  bolts,  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  what  else.  The 
next  morning  we  heard  him  hammer- 
ing and  sawing  away  before  we  got 
up.  When  us  boys  went  out,  we 
found  him  working  like  a  Trojan. 
Marm  raised  Cain  at  first,  but  she 
soon  quit  and  tended  to  her  house- 
work. Meanwhile  Dad  hammered 
and  tugged  away  at  his  patent,  which 
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gradually  took  the  shape  of  three 
boxes  about  six  feet  long  and  two 
feet  square,  with  pulleys  and  knives 
enough  to  frighten  an  Injun. 

"  Dad  got  so  absorbed  in  his  work 
that  Marm  thought  he  was  looney. 
He  would  get  up  from  the  table  with- 
out eating  his  dinner,  and  once  he 
nearly  put  his  eye  out  wdth  a  fork. 
But  at  last  he  came  in  one  day  with 
a  look  of  triumph  on  his  face  and 
exclaimed,     I've  got  it  done  !  " 

"  Got  what  done  ?  "  said  Marm. 

"  Why,  my  hog  killing  machine," 
replied  Dad.  Then  he  told  Marm 
his  fortune  was  made.  He  had  a 
machine  that  would  kill,  scald,  scrape, 
and  dress  twelve  hogs  in  an  hour, 
wdth  the  aid  of  a  man  and  a  boy. 

"  The  next  day  we  set  the  machine 
up,  to  see  how  it  would  work.  I 
must  confess  it  was  a  queer  looking 
concern.  Dad  explained  how  it 
worked.  You  see  a  man  turned 
the  crank,  while  a  boy  drove  the  hog 
into  one  end.  As  soon  as  the  hog 
stepped  inside,  he  was  stuck  ;  then 
drawn  into  the  next  section  where 
he  was  scalded  and  scraped ;  then 
into  the  third,  where  he  was  dressed, 
quartered,  and  slid  out  upon  the 
table  ready  for  market.  We  heard 
the  pig  squeal  when  he  stepped  in- 
side, then  we  waited  anxiously  for 
his  appearance  at  the  other  end  of 
the  machine.  Soon  the  cover  was 
pushed  aside,  and  out  came  the  re- 
mains of  the  hog,  dressed  and  quar- 
tered as  slick  as  you  please.  Dad 
threw  his  hat  in  the  air  and  danced  a 
jig  for  joy,  while  Marm  commenced 


to  think  that  our  fortune  was  really 
made. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  killed  our  hogs  and 
those  of  all  the  neighbors,  in  less 
time  than  it  usually  took  to  kill  our 
own. 

"  A  party  of  speculators,  getting 
wdnd  of  Dad's  invention,  came  up  to 
talk  trade.  Dad  explained  how  the 
patent  worked,  and  told  me  to  set 
the  machine  up,  while  he  and  the 
men  were  having  a  bite  to  eat. 
When  they  came  out,  I  had  the 
machine  all  ready.  Dad  took  ahold 
of  the  crank  and  I  drove  the  hog 
into  the  box.  But  something  was 
wrong.  There  was  the  derndest 
racket  inside  the  machine  you  ever 
heard.  It  took  three  men  to  turn 
the  crank,  and  all  the  time  the  hog 
squealed  loud  enough  to  raise  the 
dead. 

"  The  speculators  left,  swearing 
they  would  have  Dad  arrested  for 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  Dad  gave  me 
such  a  tanning  that  I  left  home  that 
night  for  keeps." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
patent  ?  "  inquired  the  fat  man. 

"  \\'ell,  you  see,  the  derned  machine 
looked  alike  at  both  ends,  and  I  had 
gone  to  work  and  set  it  up  wrong 
end  to,  so  that  the  pig  had  been 
quartered,  dressed,  scraped,  scalded, 
and  then  stuck,"  answered  the  tall 
man,  gazing  steadily  at  his  "  T.  D." 

The  porter  walked  quickly  away  on 
some  imaginary  duty,  and  the  fat 
man  commenced  to  count  the  tele- 
graph poles  as  the  train  rattled  on. 

A.  C.  Halpen. 
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THE  COOPERSTOWN  GAZETTE. 

Last  evenin'  when  the  chores  was  done  and  by  the  fire  we  set, 

I  read  out  loud  to  Marthy  from  the  Cooperstown  Gazette. 

The  fust  page  of  the  paper,  where  the  print  is  rather  fine. 

Was  all  about  them  foreign  wars,  and  I  read  jest  a  line, 

When  Marthy  says  :  "  Don't  pester  me  with  triflin'  things  like  thet ; 

Ain't  they  no  news,  Josiah,  in  the  Cooperstown  Gazette  t  " 

Wal,  wife,"  says  I,  "  if  thet  ain't  news,  then  I  don't  know  what  is  ; 
This  here  despatch  from  Africa  tells  how  the  Dutch  hes  riz. 
I  do  declare,  DeWet  hes  beat  them  Britishers  agin. 
I  tell  ye  wife,  I  ain't  so  sure  but  what  them  Boers'll  win." 
But  Marthy  said  :  "  O  bother  take  them  Boers  and  thet  DeWet, 
Ain't  they  no  news,  Josiah,  in  the  Cooperstown  Gazette  ?  " 

"  Wal,  Marthy,  here's  a  long  despatch  tells  what  McKinley  means 
To  do  about  the  fightin'  in  them  far-off  Philippines, 
And  here  is  one  from  China,  how  the  Powers  can't  agree. 
They'll  be  more  trouble  yet  out  there,  ain't  you  afraid  they'll  be  ? " 
But  Marthy  with  impatience  says  :  "  I  ain't  agoin'  to  fret. 
Read  me  some  news,  Josiah,  from  the  Cooperstown  Gazette." 

"  Why,  thunderation,  wife  !  "  says  I,  "  I'm  doin'  all  I  kin. 
But  they  don't  seem  to  be  a  thing  you  take  an  interest  in." 
Then  Marthy  put  her  knittin'  down,  and  says  :  "  Josiah  Brown, 
This  ain't  way  off  in  China,  its  right  here  in  Cooperstown. 
Before  you  read  about  them  Boers  and  folks  we  never  met. 
You  read  the  local  doin's  in  the  Cooperstown  Gazette." 

"  You  look  and  see  if  Mandy  Price  is  really  goin'  away, 
Jeff  Smith  thet's  here  a-visitin',  how  long  he's  goin'  to  stay. 
See  when  the  sewin'  circle  meets,  and  then  you'll  find  out  how 
Aunt  Em'ly  is,  and  what  it  was  killed  Uncle  Ezra's  cow. 
Some  say  thet  they  was  pizen  put  in  sornethin'  thet  she  et. 
You  ought  to  find  it  stated  in  the  Cooperstown  Gazette." 

I  turned  the  paper  inside  out  and  fust  thing  caught  my  eye 

Was  :  "  Ruby  Hill  is  keepin'  house  for  Ebenezer  Nye." 

Thet  most  took  Marthy's  breath  away.    She  dropped  her  knittin'  down, 

And  says  :  "  Will  wonders  never  cease  up  here  in  Cooperstown  ! 

I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  sech  goin's  on  as  thet. 

They's  sights  o'  news,  Josiah,  in  the  Cooperstown  Gazette." 

The  Warbler. 


EDITORIALS. 


A  DUTY  College  advertising  is 
a  unique  institution. 
The  readers  of  newspapers  and 
national  magazines  are  under  no 
obligation  to  advertisers.  People 
buy  for  the  reading  matter  and 
advertisers  run  their  own  risks, 
which  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  do  because  of  the  large  cir- 
culation of  those  advertising 
mediums. 

To  a  certain  degree  college 
publications  are  bought  for  their 
reading  matter,  but  the  student 
has  a  duty  toward  them  also. 
They  are  run  with  but  little  finan- 
cial profit  in  proportion  to  the  time 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 
College  publications  are  really  as 
much  a  part  of  college  life  as  are 
athletics,  and  recognized  ones  de- 
mand an  equivalent  support  from 
the  student  body. 

The  moment  a  man  identifies 
himself  with  a  college  institution 
he  becomes  responsible,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  for  the 
support  of  all  college  organiza- 
tions.    Therefore,  in  this  partic- 


ular instance,  Andover  men  ought 
to  support  the  Pot  Potirri,  Class 
Book,  Phillipian  and  Mirror,  so 
far  as  they  are  able. 

The  subscription  price  alone  is 
unable  to  run  these  publications, 
and  they  are  therefore  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  their  adver- 
tisers for  support.  College  ad- 
vertisers are  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  advertise  in 
return  for  large  contracts  or  for 
trade  received,  as  a  matter  of 
gratitude,  and  those  seeking 
trade.  It  is  the  support  of  the 
latter  class  in  particular  which 
enables  our  publications  to  live, 
and  student  subscribers  should, 
in  the  light  of  that  fact,  encour- 
courage  college  advertising  by 
their  trade  and  make  it  of  value 
to  advertisers. 


ANNOUNCE-  The  Mirror  is 
MENT  pleased  to  announce 
that  I.  H.  Gallyon,  '03,  has  been 
elected  Assistant  Business  Mana- 
ger for  the  Spring  term. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The   Historical   Novel,   and   Other   Essays,   by  Brander  Matthews. 
Scribner's,  New  York.  $1.50. 

In  this  book  Professor  Matthews  has  given  us  another  extremely  valu- 
able and  interesting  series  of  essays  on  various  questions  of  literary  impor- 
tance. The  papers  are  all  practical  and  simple,  and  not  veiled  in  obscure 
technicalities,  which  make  many  books  on  literature  uninteresting  except 
to  the  literateur.  Many  of  them,  especially  that  on  The  Study  of  Fiction, 
are  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  the  young  student. 

The  book  contains  many  quotable  epigrams,  for  instance,  in  the  essay 
on  Romance  against  Romanticism,  he  says,  Every  man  is  born  either 
a  Greek  or  a  Goth,"  and,  "  Romance  is  genuine,  while  Romanticism  is 
pinchbeck." 

The  binding  is  of  modest  green  cloth,  and  in  printing  and  general 
appearance  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Turn  of  the  Road,  by  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co  ,  Boston. 

"  The  Turn  of  the  Road  "  is  the  love  story  of  an  ambitious  singer  who 
thinks  that  she  can  get  a  greater  joy  out  of  life  by  pursuing  her  art  than  by 
marrying  the  man  whom  she  loves  and  who  is  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
Finally,  when  he  is  suddenly  struck  blind,  she  finds  that  her  love  is  after  all 
greater  than  her  ambition,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  passionate  love  scene 
between  them. 

The  plot  of  the  story  has  something  in  common  with  Kipling's  "  Light 
that  Failed,"  though  it  is  by  no  means  an  imitation.  The  book  is  interest- 
ing and  readable,  but  rather  conventional  in  style. 

Chinese  Literature,  by  Herbart  A.  Giles,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Appleton's, 
New  York. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Literature  of  the  World  Series  deals  with  a 
matter  of  very  present  interest,  the  literature  of  China.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  literary  development  of  the  Chinese  through  the  various  dynasties,  from 
600  B.  C.  to  the  present  day,  consisting  of  accounts  of  the  different  authors 
of  prominence,  with  numerous  translations  from  their  works.  The  poetic 
translations,  almost  all  of  which  are  by  Dr.  Giles  himself,  are  most  excellent. 

The  audacity  of  a  work  which  attempts  to  cover  the  literature  of  a 
nation  of  immensely  productive  writers  in  the  compass  of  some  four  hundred 
pages,  is  surprising,  but  so  far  as  we  are  to  judge,  the  work  is  admirably 
done. 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '/j. 

^  '37 — Philip  Coombs  Knapp  was  born  in  Newburyport  Dec.  30,  18 14, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1841,  and  died  in  Lynn  Sept.  12,  1900.  For 
eight  years  he  was  a  teacher,  for  forty-five  years  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Boston.    For  several  years  he  was  on  the  school  board  of  Lynn. 

/  '38 — Died  in  Milton,  March  11,  1901,  Rev.  Albert  Kendall  Teele,  D.  D. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  and  for  fifty  years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Milton. 

'51 — Col.  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  a 
monograph  on  "  Art  and  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States." 

'53 — Rev.  David  S.  Dodge  has  been  elected  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men. 

'54 — A  memoir  of  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

'55 — Rev.  Hasket  D.  Catlin  is  spending  the  winter  at  207  Greene  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'58 — Elisha  S.  Lyman  may  be  addressed  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

'70 — Thomas  G.  Evans  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biological  Society. 

'75 — Oscar  A.  Knight  has  removed  to  West  Roxbury. 

'76 — Charles  Hooper  Trask,  Jr.,  died  in  Lincoln,  January  31,  1901. 

'79 — Robert  H.  Cornish  is  Principal  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School  of 
New  York  City. 

'82 — Herbert  A.  Jaggard,  of  Bala,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Jessie  Whidden 
Brown,  were  married  Sept.  17,  1900,  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

'82 — Edward  J.  Phelps  is  manager  of  the  Central  Safety  Deposit  Vaults 
in  Chicago,  111.    His  address  is  5237  Cornell  Av. 

'84 — Frederick  H.  Paine  has  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  at8ist 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'86 — Married  at  Millburn,  N.  J.,  January  22,  1901,  George  H.  Dan- 
forth  and  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Williamson  of  Wyoming,  N.  J. 
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'86 — Miss  Cannie  Zeta  Litchfield  was  married  at  Wollaston,  November 
17,  1900,  to  Thresher  Ames  Rippey. 

'87 — Edwin  K.  Dillingham  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Big  Tree 
Lumber  Company  of  Houston,  Texas.  - 

'88 — Augustus  F.  Shaw  has  returned  from  Brazil  and  is  taking  post- 
graduate work  at  Yale  and  may  be  addressed  at  102  1-2  Park  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

'89  —Dr.  Thomas  Long  Ellis  and  Miss  Mary  W.  Johnson,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  were  married  January  23,  1901. 

'89 — On  February  6,  1901,  Clarence  Morgan,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.,  with  office  in  New  York  City,  was  elected 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy. 

'90 — Thomas  Cochran  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Railway  &  Power  Co. 

'90 — James  C.  Sawyer,  of  Andover,  was  also  elected  Feb.  6,  1901,  a 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy. 

'91 — Samuel  B.  Darling  is  with  Hurlburt,  Jones  &  Cabot,  lawyers,  58 
State  St.,  Boston. 

'92 — George  X.  McLanahan's  address  is  62  E.  53  New  York  City. 

'93 — George  C.  Weston  is  a  lawyer  at  1041  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

'94 — Miss  Mary  Genevieve  Horine  was  married  January  3,  1901,  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Leo  Ullman. 

'95 — Philip  Kearny  has  a  broker's  office  at  71  Broadway,  New  York 

City. 

'96— Frederic  W.  Allen  is  with  a  hardware  company  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'96 — Harry  G.  Clough  is  in  the  lumber  trade  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

'96 — James  F.  Morrison  is  studying  at  the  John  Hopkins  Medical 
School. 

'96 — Charles  T,  Treadway  is  treasurer  of  *'  The  New  Departure  Bell 
Co."  of  Bristol,  Conn. 

'99 — James  A.  Hatch  is  chairman  of  the  Williams  College  Sophomore 
promenade  committee. 


EXCHANGES. 


THE  SONG  THAT  THE  FISHER  SINGS. 

Over  the  water  the  sun  sinks  low 

Into  the  depth  of  the  wood-fringed  west ; 
With  gold  and  crimson  the  heavens  glow, 

And  the  waters  are  wine  as  they  lie  at  rest. 

Beautiful  vistas  of  woody  isles 

Gleam  in  the  path  of  the  setting  sun  ; 
And,  with  pinions  wearied  by  many  miles. 

Great  birds  fly  home,  for  the  day  is  done. 

But  into  the  distance  a  fisher  goes 

And  his  bright  oars  flash  like  a  pair  of  wings  ; 

And  as  with  a  sturdy  stroke  he  rows 

There  comes  to  me  faintly  the  song  he  sings. 

The  glow  has  faded  from  sky  and  sea, 

And  into  the  darkness  the  boat  has  gone. 
But  still,  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  song  in  my  heart  sings  on  and  on  ; 

And  tender  shadows  and  misty  tears 

And  the  untold  yearning  for  untold  things 
Fade  with  the  promise  of  future  years 

And  the  joy  of  the  song  that  the  fisher  sings. 

—  G.  Sparer,  in  Bozudoin  Quill. 

THE  SINGLE  CHALLENGER.  ^ 

Time  sought  the  bedside  of  a  dying  King, 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  "how  I,  all  conquering, 
Sweep  thee  away,  whose  navies  dot  the  world." 
"  Fool,"  said  the  King,  lip  in  derision  curled, 
"  Behold  this  offspring  that  my  sword  hath  rear'd," 
—  Here  a  shape  clad  in  flaming  gold  appeared  — 
"  The  glittering  jewel  in  whose  crown  shall  burn 
When  thou  art  garnered  in  the  Master's  urn, 
Such  is  the  being  who  shall  guard  my  name. 
Tremble,  O  Time,  before  the  mien  of  Fame  ! " 

—  E.  Lyttleton  Fox,  in   Yale  Courafit. 
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VII 


Developing 

Printing: 

Mounting: 

For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK  ' ""^ndSver 

 He — "What  did  your  mother  say  about  our  engagement?" 

She — "  Oh,  she  said  it  is  all  right  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  serious." 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

NATHAN  &  HURST  ^ 

ifine  Clotbes 


Prices  to  Suit  All  ^^ker 
  ...of 


SACK  SLITS,  $30  to  $50,  g^taiS^-nteed^'^ 


373  Washington  St.,    -    ■    -  BOSTON 

G»4  L  D.  SHERMAN'S   /our   Ck^ss  photos 

We  Make  (Ju-to-Date  Photos  on  Newest  Mounts 


Central  Building,       .       .        .        .  LAWRENCE 


THE  SAWYER  COMPANY  , 

Ratters  =  eiovers  =  Sbirtmakcrs 


Successors  to 
E.  FLETCHER  CO. 


No.  134  Boylston  Street 


BOSTO]^ 

MASS. 
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Comis  Cemple  of  IDusic 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandoUns 

WALDO  MARTIN  MAURER 

BAY  STATE       MAURER  MARTIN 
LANSING  BAY  STATE  VEGA 

PIANOS  TO  RENT  Everything  Known  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapel  Street,         -        ■         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Pater — "  My  boy,  the  philosopher  tells  us  we  must  diligently  pursue  the 
ideal  which  personifies  the  Ego,    What  do  you  understand  by  that?" 
"  That's  easy,  dad.    It  means  chase  yourself." — Life- 

FROST  &  ADAMS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  -  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c, 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials. 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
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Dr.  £ettcl?, 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street, 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours  :— Till  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  i  and  after  7  r.  m. 

Pr.  (£.  to.  Scott, 

Surgeon  an'b  i7omcopatI]ic  pt^ysictan, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

3otjn  p.  Correij,  2n.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,  t4  Essex  Street. 

Office  Hours: — Until  10;  3  to  5  p.  m.;  after  7  p.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 


(Eljarles  €.  Obbott,  m.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,         70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours :— Until  9  a.        i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

 Three  different  waiters  at  a  hotel  asked  a  prim,  precise  little  man  at  dinner 

if  he  would  have  soup.  A  little  annoyed,  he  said  to  the  last  waiter  who  asked  the 
question  :  "  Is  it  compulsory  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  ;  "  I  think  it's  mock  turtle." — Tit-bits. 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass* 

Homeopathist.  Office  Hours  :— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

albert  €.  fjulmc,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours  : — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12 ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


(£.  £j.  (Bilbcrt,  m.  D.  S., 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Buildingf,  ♦%  Andover,  Mass. 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  ail  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  tlie  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16  4 


p.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  """r™"  Winter  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON,  teTc^^f 

Morrill  House  Annex,  Baiijo,  Gultaf  &  Mandoliii 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


O.  CHAPMAN, 

SOFT  DRINKS 


TOBACCO  CIGARS  -^DIINIING  ROOTVVS 


MAIN  STRI 


 "  They  say  my  cousin  is  a  wonderful  doctor." 

"You  bet  he  is  !  I  swallowed  a  nickel  the  other  day  and  he  made  me  cough  up 
two  dollars." — Topeka  Capital. 

Coal  Wood  Strmv  Hay 

Successor  to  CDA\Ik^    C  T  P  A  Q/^NI       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL      rKAiNtV  E,.  vjLt^AoUlN  andover,  mass 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.      Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL  — NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  l^ear  IRounb        ]£nlarGe^  an^  Ittcwl^  jFurn^6bc^ 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,   Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODE3N  WARE,   CROCKERY.  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

special  attention  paid  to  Crockery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 

J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WINDOW  SEAIS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63  Park  Street.      .         .         .         .         LUMBER  YARD  IN  REAR 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET,       .       .       .       .  .       .  ANDOVER 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 


 Mamma — *•  And  what  was  the  minister's  text  this  morning,  dear?     Do  you 

remember  ?  " 

Elsie — "  Yes,  ma'am  :  '  Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen,'  " 

— PJiiladelphia  Record. 

E.  R.  EASTMAN,  ANDOVER  HAIR  DRESSER 

®  m  BARBER  m  ® 

RAZORS  HONED  AND  PUT  IN  T  LJ    1 1        A  J 

piRST-cLAss  CONDITION  1  own  Hall,  Andovcr 


IRA  BUXTON,        ®        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
(Buns  anC)  Hmmunition 

LOCK    AND     BEILL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARNARD  STREET,       ------  ANDOVER 

STUDENTS^  LAUNDRY       ®      ^  ^-  " 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

WiOx\{  Done      tbe  Hn^over  Steam  Xaunbr^. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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MONTROSE  BIGYOLEHniFREE 

on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 
SEND  US  Y&UR  ei?^£-i?,  state  whether  you  wish  ladv  sM^pTm' 
wheel;  (?ive  color,  lieight  of  frame  and  gear  wanted  and  WE  WILL  SHIP 
THE  WHEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  unciate  and  ex- 
amine it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  than  we 
claim  for  it.  and  a  better  wlieel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  el  e.  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  exijress  chartrc* 
ourselves.   T/t©   'MONTROSE"  BicycIc  O  cri 

at  our  Special  As:ent's  sample  price  of  |  Q 
is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  Ijicycle  ever  offered,  ^\e  guarantee  it  equal 
to  any  SiO  wheel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  pay  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  find  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXCH'SI  VE  BICYCLE 
MA^TFACTl'RERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
our  1900  MifDELS.  This  eflfer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  is 
made  to  secure  a  R I DER  A  G  ENT  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
and  take  orders.    Our  agents  make  money  fast. 

CnCI^BITII^ATinilC    Frame.  12.  24  or  so  inch-,  laoles.  22  inch.  Best 
Or  tWirCUM  I  IVIIOi  Shelby  seamless  tubing  with  forged  connec- 
tions, flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  scat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown;  the  celebrated  Mavis  hubs  and  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  Iteoord  "A"  tires,  the  best  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tires  on  the  market.  The  genuine  84  Mcsingcr  Ilytrionie 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.   Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  blight  parts.    We  thoroughlv  test  every  piece 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.    Our  binding  year's'cuar- 
antee  bond  with  each  bicycle. 
J^EREF  to  any  one  sending  the  $16.50  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
n  rntt  send  free  a  genuine  Burdiok  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo- 
Sf^meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.   Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
'    perfectly  satisfied. 

i    PUCAP    WUFFI  C  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 

'  UntMr  ffnEDkLiWi  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  big  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at  $5  to  $7  stripped:  or  S9.75  to  $12.50  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERING  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how- 
cheap,  ■write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 
If  you  |||IAE||  C  4a  RIIY  ^  "'heel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARX  A  BICYCLE  bv  dis- 
are  UllnDLb  lU  DU  I  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  davs.  We  need  one  person 
In  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
will  close  out  at  $S  to  $10  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  models  vei->'  cheap.  Send  for  Barsrain  List. 
OCR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 
CClin    YflllR    ftRRPR  TMs  low  price  and  these  special  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  wHl 

wkllU    I  UUn    U 11  UCll  be  withdrawn  veiT  soon.   t^Give  name  of  this  paper. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  GMoago,  w. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Mr.  Gidding,  "  is  that  young  Mr.  Dinsmore  a  man  of  regular 
habits  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa,"  replied  Miss  Giddings.  "  He  proposes  regularly  every  Thurs- 
day night." — Exchange. 

The  Andover  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.    Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  Sc  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 


XTbe  pbtlUps  Hn^o\)er  /IDirvov 
Blvvays  on  Sale 
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TRY  THE 


Hammond  ^  Typewriter 


BBFORB  VOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  T  Y  P  E  —  (80  Styles)  ; 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANEN  r  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER, 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE   CARDS,   ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


JUST  OU 


UNIVERSAL 


NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 

SPECIAL  MANIFOLDERS  FOR 
HEAVY  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE^ACHINES  WRITING  FROM 
100  TO  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AJVV  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

IDEAL     

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

188  Devonshire  Street,  BOSTO\,  MASS. 
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 "  Where  are  you  rushino^  so  fast  ?  '* 

"  Up  to  the  health  office  to  get  vaccinated." 
"Eh!    Been  exposed?  " 

"  Yep.    Telephone  girl  this  morning  gave  the  pest  house  number  by  mistake." 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


3  8 

BROMFIEILD 
ST-REIEIT 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD       RENTED  REPAIRED 

l^ipds  at  fiW  \^\T)ds  of  prices. 

TONY  BASSO 

Ube      H.  fruit  2)ealer  ^  Gonfccttoncr 

50  Main  Street,  —  ANDOVER 

M.  KEEZER, 

Highest   Cash   Prices  Paid  for   Cast=Off  Clothes. 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  EJvery  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

t5  ATHENS  PLACE,        -         -  CAMBRIDGE. 
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MODERATE  CHARGES 

For  unsurpassed  workmanship  and  honest  fabrics  have 
served — for  college  generations — to  number  among  our 
patrons,  gentlemen  foremost  in  university  activity  and 
tradition.  Our  stock  includes  Woolens  from  houses  of 
such  established  reputation  as  the  MARTINS'  SONS, 
foremost  in  all  England  as  weavers  of  exceptional 
reliability. 

WEINBERG;   -    Tailor  to  the  University 

302  ELM  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

 "  Gazzam  has  been  going  without  his  breakfast  for  a  month,  to  reduce  his  . 

flesh,"  said  Twynn. 

"  With  what  effect  ?  "  asked  Triplett. 

"  He  is  losing  two  pounds  a  week  and  is  very  much  tickled  over  it." 
"  Well,  if  he  keeps  on  at  that  rate  he'll  be  tickled  to  death." 

— Detroit  Free  Pi  ess. 

YOUMANS 
Celebrated  «aJ  Hats 

AliBENt^VHLE^HOTEL.  —  

ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Correct  Styles  in  Golfing  and  Outing  Hats 

Authorized  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 

Write  for  Booklet  of  Styles 


1107-1109  BROADWAY,  MADISON  SQUARE  WEST 
158  BROADWAY,  NEAR  LIBERTY  STREET 


'  ** SPRING  GOODS** 


BURNS  Tailor 


and 


...THE  ANDovER  Fumisher 


1 


»I#              FLANNELS         HOMESPUNS         SERGES  ® 

I    HOSIERY                      NECKWEAR                    GLOVES  | 

®                     KNOX  HATS              UNDERWEAR  ^ 

Agent  First  Class  Laundry  Work.             Store  In  the  Square  j 


 -Culture  is  a  great  thing,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  open  -ta  question  whether  the 

browning  the  girls  get  on  the  bicycle  and  in  the  golf  field  does  not  do  them  quite  as 
much  good  as  the  little  Browning  they  get  in  the  literary  club. 


dllfi"    {T^Ct./>Ct    Made  of  Sole  Leather,  Linen  Duck  Lined, 
r^Ult    WaOwO    Brass  Lock,' Brass  Catches  or  Leather 
Straps,  Steel  Frame,  Hand  Sewed,  and  fully  Riveted,  in  Olive,  Tan  or  Brown. 


^s.oo 


GILCHRIST  &  COMPANY 

Winter  and  Washington  Streets,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J  OAK  HALL  CLOTHING 


S  COnPANY.  1 


105  Washington  Street, 


BOSK 


The  needs  of  Andover  men  in  the 
Qothingf  Line  satisfactorily  met« 


 His  Mother — "  When  that  little  boy  threw  stones  at  you  why  did  you 

come  to  me?  " 

Little  George  Washington  —  *'  Well,  I  guess  I  can  throw  them 
better'n  you  can." — Syracuse  Herald. 

GEORGE  F,  CHEEVER  ^ 


DEIALBR  IN 


High-Gradc  Boots  and  Sho< 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 


STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


REPAIRING  A  SPECIAI 


Andover  Agent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 


/Vndov 
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TWO  HAWAIIAN  JDOLS 

C.  T.  RYDER 


2?  GENTS  $1.?0  A  YEAR 

THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


ROOKS  BROTHERS 


Broadway,  Cor.  2 2d  Street, 


New  York  City. 


(Established  1818) 


Special  light  weight  suitings  for  medium  or  ex- 
treme hot  weather^  outer  garments  for  driving 
or  walking  in  rain  or  shine  —  appropriate  cloth- 
ing for  land  or  water  sports.  All  correct  styles 
found  anywhere  else — many  found  nowhere  else — 
in  clothing,  furnishings,  traveling  articles,  etc. 

Our  catalogues  will  furnish  illustrations  and 
details. 


 First  Hunter  (Adirondacks).    "  Any  luck  to-day  ? " 

Second  Hunter — "  No.  I  saw  a  guide,  but  I  was  to  the  windward  of  him,  so 
I  couldn't  get  near  enough  to  shoot." — Puck. 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL  PLEASED  WITH 


VARSITYc^ 


FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR..  MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN, 


Harvard  Square, 

CAMBRIDGE 


Tremont  Bttildmgf, 
BOSTON 


Send  for  Catalo^e— FREE 
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Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scientific 
schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty  candidates 
went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1900,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations 
selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses.    For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue, 


Address  PRINCIPAL  BANCROFT. 


 "  You  know  Will  was  just  crazy  to  marry  me,"  said  the  young  bride. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  what  everybody  thinks,"  replied  her  jealous  rival. 

—  Youkers  Statesman. 


Very  handy — Just  across  the  street,  Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall. 


Summer 
Woolens 
Have 


Summer 
Woolens 


Have 
Arrived 


Arrived 


(OVER  CHASE  &  CO.) 


If  contemplating  coming  to  YALE  would  be  pleased  to  have 

you  call. 
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A,  KAISER  #  # 

XHt)boleterer 

Goods  Tacked  and  Shipped  to  c/lll  Parts  of 
the  Country.    .\    Satisfaction  Guarenteed. 
Furniture  To  Let  to  Students. 

PARK  STREET,         -         -         -  ANDOVER 

Stephen  Lane  Folger  f^^.T'rj'l 

CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 


200  BROADWAY,  -  NEW  YORK 

N3pecial  nACla3ive  Deaigns  Upon  Application. 

His  Mother — "  When  that  little  boy  threw  stones  at  you  why  did  you  not 
come  to  me  ?  " 

Little  George  Washington — "  Well  I  guess  I  can  throw  them  back  better'n 
you  can." 

We  have  a  large  trade 
among-  the 

STUDENTS 

And  know  what  to  ad- 
vise to  be 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE 

Burke        Co.,  ■■Xailors 

294  ^Qaabington  Street,       ------  Boston 

P.  S. — We  do  not  make  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  for  the  /east 
money. — B.  &  Co. 
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U  jfaciUtlcs  ant>  artistic 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO 

IpbotOQrapb^  of  a  Boston  Stubio     ^^^h  sitter 


'eLePHone  CoNNecTPN   '  LAWRence.AAss 

ANDOVER  CARS  PASS   BY  THE  DOOR 
IF  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  WORK  CO  ELSEWHERE. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


"  I  am  willing  to  do  anything/'  said  the  applicant  for  work. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  hard-hearted  merchant.  "  Please  close  the  door  behind  you 
when  you  go  out." 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW 

9.00  a.  m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.  m.,  Daily 
11.00  p.  m.,  Daily 


YORK, 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8  30  a.m. 
10.45  a.m, 
2.00  p.m. 
3,30  p  m 
6.00  p  m. 

11.00  p  m 


I'lxcept  Sunday,  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  .Sara- 
toga and  Points  in  New  York  State 
Daily,  for  Albany,  Syracuse, 
r.iiltalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, St  l.ouisand  Chicago. 
I  )aily,  " 'I'hc  Lake  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

I'-xecpt  Sunday,  for  Albany.  Buffalo, 
Niai;ara  I'alls,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
an<l  (  hic  a-o. 

I  >aily,  lor  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
liuffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
'I'oledf)  and  Chicago. 
I'lxceiit  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  all 
Points  in  New  York  State. 


THROUaH   SLEEPING  CARS 


Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Offices  or  of 
A.   S.   HANSON,   G.  P.  A.,  BOSTON. 
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r  ELECTRIC  CARS  GO  BY  THE  DOOR  f 

MIEN  HINTON'S  ^  '^L^Sets 

are:  famous. 


Residence,   "  SUNSET  ROCK  " 

Take  Reading  Car.  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  "Ice  Cream  Farm. 


PIANOS- 


FOR  SALE 
TO  RENT 


Uiolins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  $\r\m$,  €tc. 


DYER  &  CO,,      ^  ^ 


337  Essex  Street 
LAWRENCE 


Uncle  George — "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it  seems  impossible  for  you  and 
me  to  agree  upon  anything/' 

Aunt  Hannah — "  And  its  only  because  of  your  obstinate-mindedness." 

BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North 
west  and  Southwest. 


Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Through  Trains. 


For  Tickets  and  Information  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Otike  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,   -  r'^^t^r^^Sr''^)  -  BOSTON 
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Dr.  s£ettclj, 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street. 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours  :-l  ill  8.30  a.  m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  i'.  m. 

Dr,       W.  Scott, 

Surgeon  anb  J^omeopatl^ic  pl]y5tctan, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass, 

Telephone  18-5.  Office  Hours:— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

3oI^n       Correy,  2TL  P., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,  J  4  Essex  Street* 

Office  Hours: — Until  lo ;  3  to  5  p.  m.;  after  7  p.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 

(El^arles  (£.  abbott,  m.  D., 

Physician  and  Surg^eon,    ♦%    70  Main  Street,  Aodover* 

Office  Hours : — Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

"There  goes  a  man  with  a  very  interesting  history,"  said  the  clerk  in  the  book- 
store. 

"  You  don't  say  ?  "  inquired  the  customer.    "  How  do  you  knuw  ? " 
"  I  just  sold  it  to  him." 

fjenru      (Elarke,  m.  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass. 

Homeopathist.  Office  Hours:— Until  g.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 


aibert  <£.  f^ulme,  5.  m.  P. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours  : — 8.30  a.  m.  to  12 ;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 


(£.  l>  (Bilbert,  IH.  D.  5., 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building,  *\  Andover,  Mass. 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

Special  attention  paid  to  Crockery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 

J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WINDOW  SEATS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63  Park  Street.      -         .         -         -         LUMBESR  YARD  IN  REAR 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  MAIN  STREET,       -       .       .       .  .       .  ANDOVER 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 

SiTTicus — "  What  is  this  strenuous  life  they  are  talking  about  so  much  ? " 
Train  Chaser — "  Living  in  the  suburbs." 

E.  R.  EASTMAN,  ANDOVER  HAIR  DRESSER 

m  i)  BABBEB  m  m  > 

RAZORS  HONED  AND  PUT  IN 
FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION 


Town  Hall,  Andover 


IRA  BUXTON,        ®        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
6uus  anb  Hmmunttion 

LOCK    AND     BEILL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARNARD  STREET,       ------  ANDOVER 

STUDENTS^  LAUNDRY       ®      ^-  ^-  "^^^^.L^or' 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

movli  Done  b'Q  the  Hnbover  Steam  XaunC)rp. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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Celebrated 
Hats  — 


Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season. 


COLLINS  8t  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

Boston. 


"  O,  Miss  Stone!  "  the  undesirable  suitor  pleaded,  "if  you  would  only  give  me 
the  least  encouragement." 

"  That's  what  1  am  doing,  Mr.  De  Trow,"  replied  the  haughty  beauty.  "  Good 
day.' ' — P/i  ila  delph  ia  Press. 


Maker  of  Men's  Fine  Clothes 

Special  London  Novelties,  Correct  Styles. 
Sportingf  Garments   for   Ridings,   Driving^,   Shooting:,   Bicycling:,  Etc. 
Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 


363  Washington  Street      at      ^  BOSTON 

(NEAR  BRGMFIEJIiD  STRE3ET) 
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TWO  HAWAIIAN  IDOLS. 


By  C.  T.  Ryder 


TN  the  collection  of  the  Seminary 
Society  of  Inquiry,  in  Bartlett 
Chapel,  are  two  Hawaiian  War- 
Gods.  These  idols  present  a 
truly  strange  and  terrible  appear- 
ance. The  larger  and  more  grue- 
some of  the  two  is  known  as  the 
God  of  Kekuaokalani ;  its  frame  is 
of  wickerwork  and  its  covering — 
skin,  it  might  perhaps  be  called — 
is  of  hemp,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
woven  into  a  sort  of  cloth.  Its 
huge  mouth  is  set  with  dog's 
teeth,  and  wears  a  hideous  grin, 
extending  almost  from  ear  to  ear^ 
The  eyes,  which  were  of  pearl- 
shell,  are  lost,  and  only  the  empty 
cavities  remain,  adding  to  the 
generally  ghastly  effect.  The  top 
and  back  of  the  head  are  thickly 
covered  with  human  hair,  torn, 
perhaps,  from  the  head  of  some 
miserable  captive,  or  some  enemy 
fallen  in  battle. 

The  other  and  smaller  is  the 


God  of  Kamehameha  I.  It  is 
similar  to  the  first,  but  somewhat 
less  terrible.  It,  too,  is  of  wicker- 
work,  and  is  similarly  covered. 
The  leer  which  it  wears  is  even 
broader  than  that  of  the  God  of 
Kekuaokalani,  but  its  teeth  are  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation,  and 
less  in  need  of  dentistry.  The 
fact  that  its  eyes  are  preserved 
makes  it  appear  somewhat  less 
consumptive  than  its  mate. 

To  trace  the  history  of  these 
gods  is  to  trace  a  very  interesting 
period  in  the  story  of  the  Ha 
waiian  Islands,  that  land  of  great 
hopes  —  and  disappointments. 

In  May,  18 19,  Kamehameha  I, 
king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
died.  When  he  was  in  his  last 
sickness  the  priests  advised  him 
to  build  a  house  to  the  god  Kukai- 
limoku,  as  was  customary  in  cases 
of  severe  sickness.  He  consented 
to  this,  but  refused  to  allow  human 
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sacrifices  to  be  made  ;  when  it  was 
suggested,  he  replied.  The  men 
are  sacred  to  the  king  ;  "  meaning 
that  they  were  for  the  service  of 
his  successor. 

But  in  spite  of  repeated  prayers 
and  votive  offerings  to  the  gods, 
Kamehameha  grew  rapidly  weaker, 
and  died  on  the  eighth  of  May. 
Out  of  deference  to  his  disap- 
proval of  human  sacrifices,  three 
hundred  dogs  were  offered  at  his 
funeral.  His  body  was  dissected, 
according  to  custom,  and  the 
bones  tied  in  a  bundle,  after 
which  the  defilement  which  was 
supposed  to  fall  upon  the  land  in 
which  a  chief  died  terminated. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  Grand 
Old  Man  "  of  Hawaii,  his  son  Li- 
holiho  became  king.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  rather  weak  and 
corrupt  character  —  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  vices  of  his  nation. 
He  had  gathered  about  him  a 
number  of  foreign  adventurers 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who 
served  to  strengthen  his  growing 
contempt  for  the  religious  system 
of  his  ancestors. 

Indeed,  faith  in  the  old  gods 
was  weakening  on  every  side,  and 
the  folly  of  the  whole  religion  was 
becoming  evident.  Upon  his  cor- 
onation, Liholiho  was  uncertain 
whether  to  throw  it  over  or  not. 
But  such  pressure  was  brought  to 


bear  upon  him  by  the  priests,  who 
were  far  from  willing  to  be  ousted 
thus,  that  he  retained,  temporarily, 
the  old  heathen  rites.  To  prove 
his  fidelity,  he  and  his  train  as- 
sisted at  a  sacred  festival — while 
in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication. 

Within  thr:ee  months,  however, 
the  opposition  had  become  so 
strong  that  the  vacillating  king 
was  ready  to  yield.  Accordingly 
he  held  a  feast,  at  which  he  pub- 
licly violated  the  sacred  tabu, 
which  forbade  men  and  women  to 
eat  at  the  same  table.  This  was 
the  crucial  act.  It  was  followed 
by  laws  abolishing  idolatry,  and 
commanding  that  all  the  temples 
and  images  be  destroyed,  and  Ha- 
waii was  a  nation  without  a 
religion. 

But  the  priests  were  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  so  easily  ;  su- 
perstition was  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  their  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple was  still  considerable.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  what  power 
they  had  they  created  fear  among 
the  common  people  and  dissention 
in  the  court.  Many  deserted  Li- 
holiho, and  banded  themselves  to- 
gether under  Kekuaokalani,  a 
nephew  of  Kamehameha,  and  sec- 
ond in  priestly  authority.  His 
mother  begged  him  to  remain 
loyal,  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
retract,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
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her  entreaties.  A  skirmish  en- 
sued, in  which  the  rebels  were 
successful. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Liholiho  with  the  bad  news,  and  a 
consultation  was  immediately  held 
in  which  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
conciliation,  and  three  envoys 
were  sent  to  the  rebel  leader. 
But  Kekuaokalani  refused  all 
terms  and  the  envoys  barely  es- 
caped with  their  lives. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors 
had  departed,  Kekuaokalani  made 
ready  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
and  set  out  with  all  haste  toward 
the  camp  of  Liholiho.  As  the 
army  marched  along  a  forest  path 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  shrub- 
bery. The  warriors  spread 
through  the  underbrush,  and  after 
a  short  search  found  two  hapless 
spies,  whom  they  brought  before 
the  chief.  Without  a  word  Keku- 
aokalani pointed  to  the  litter  in 
which  his  god  was  being  carried. 
The  soldiers  understood,  and  drag- 
ging the  victims  before  the  idol, 
plunged  the  deadly  kris  through 
their  hearts.  The  scouts  fell,  a 
last  hideous  sacrifice  to  the  idol  — 
the  same  one  that  now  reposes  on 
peaceful  Andover  hill. 

On  the  following  day  the  two 
armies  met  and  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  at  Kuamoo.  At  first  the 
rebels  were  successful,  and  would 


doubtless  have  been  victorious  had 
their  fire-arms  been  equal  to  those 
of  their  opponents.  But  a  charge 
of  the  royal  troops  drove  them 
toward  the  sea-shore,  where  they 
were  mowed  down  by  a  swivel 
gun  mounted  in  a  canoe  and 
manned  by  a  foreigner.  Keku- 
aokalani, though  early  wounded, 
gallantly  rallied  his  soldiers,  but 
was  at  last  struck  down  by  a  mus- 
ket ball.  His  wife,  Manona, 
fought  bravely  by  his  side  during 
the  whole  battle.  Seeing  him  fall, 
she  was  about  to  call  for  quarter 
when  she  was  shot  through  the 
temple  and  fell  on  the  body  of  her 
husband.  After  this  the  idolaters 
made  little  resistance,  though  the 
battle  lasted  for  ten  hours,  until 
all  the  rebels  had  fled  or  sur- 
rendered. The  victors  proceeded 
to  Waimea,  where  another  body  of 
insurgents  had  taken  the  field. 
These  were  easily  conquered,  and 
the  whole  island  returned  to 
allegiance. 

These  battles  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  1 8 19.  In  March,  1820, 
missionaries  from  America  arrived 
at  the  Islands,  and  the  people 
willingly  accepted  Christianity. 
Most  of  the  idols  had  been  torn  to 
pieces  or  burned  by  the  natives, 
but  a  few,  among  them  the  gods 
of  Kamehameha  and  Kekuaoka- 
lani, had  been  preserved.  These 
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images  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  William  Richards,  one  of 
the  missionaries,  and  he,  upon  his 
return  to  America,  presented 
them  to  the  Society  of  Inquiry  of 
the  Seminary. 

And  so  these  relics  of  the  old 
barbarous  days  of  Hawaii  remain 
to  us.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
originally  covered  with  red 
feathers,  but  these  have  either 
been  shaved  off,  or  moth  and  rust 
have  consumed  them.  It  seems 
strange  to  think  of  men  bowing 
down  to  images  of  such  crude  bru- 


tality. The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  thought  of  their  gods  as 
only  powerful  human  beings,  to  be 
sure,  but  human  beings  of  su- 
preme grace  and  beauty.  As  is  a 
nation,  so  is  its  religion.  The 
gods  of  a  race  that  has  a  sense  of 
beauty,  are  beautiful,  while  those 
of  a  savage  people  are  simply 
terrible,  and  wholly  lacking  in 
that  grace  and  refinement  which 
is  the  highest  requisite  of  a  reli- 
gion that  is  to  appeal  to  the  best 
impulses  of  men. 


THE  HERMIT. 

By  C.  T.  Ryder. 

Alone  he  walks  the  forests  pleasant  paths, 
Loving  the  woods,  and  happy  to  be  free ; 

With  watchful  eye  he  views  the  things  that  are. 
While  pondering  on  the  things  that  are  to  be. 

An  old  man  he,  treading  the  way  that  leads 
Up  to  the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Rest  ; 

The  choice  was  his,  and  what  is  his,  he  chose. 
By  the  old  saw,    The  simplest  are  the  best." 
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By  Harold  Hodge. 


TT  was  generally  understood 
among  their  friends  that  a 
mere  matter  of  weeks  would  bring 
the  announcement  of  their  engage- 
ment As  it  was  evident  that 
Harrington  was  in  love  with  Miss 
Robins  and  also  that  she  held  him 
in  favor,  his  delay  became  a  great 
mystery  among  our  immediate 
circle.  But  weeks  passed,  then 
months,  and  our  desire  remained 
as  far  from  realization  as  ever. 

Of  course  a  number  of  rumors 
were  started  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  but  all  were  without 
foundation.  One  day  Harrington 
confidentially  disclosed  the  true 
reason  to  me,  as  his  most  intimate 
friend.  He  declared  that  he 
couldn't  present  the  question. 
He  said  it  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  touch  upon  the  subject 
with  Ruth  Robins.  He  had  rea- 
soned in  vain  with  himself. 
When  thinking  it  over  the  case 
seemed  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  Miles  Standish. 

"Of  course,"  he  told  himself, 
ought  to  profit  by  his  example." 
But  he  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  speak  the  necessary  words.  It 
was  not  because  he  feared  a  re- 


fusal, for  he  had  been  given  every 
encouragement  within  reason. 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  be  entirely  em- 
barassment,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  lack  of  opportunity. 

To  take  his  mind  from  the  sub- 
ject he  took  up  the  game  of  chess. 
As  Ruth  was  an  excellent  player 
he  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
studying  her  during  the  silence  of 
a  game. 

Tom  Mason,  whom  Harrington 
had  once  considered  a  fine  fellow 
was  also  a  fine  chess  player,  and 
he  too  was  infatuated  with  Miss 
Ruth  Robins.  In  fact  he  spent 
quite  as  many  pleasant  hours 
watching  her  during  the  silence  of 
a  game  as  did  Harrington.  A 
coldness  naturally  sprang  up  be- 
tween them.  ^ 

But  still  they  continued  to  play 
chess  together ;  even  their  strong 
rivalry  could  not  overcome  their 
fondness  for  the  game.  During 
one  of  their  games  Harrington^ 
who  was  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  of  Miss  Robins,  care- 
lessly moved  the  wrong  piece. 
Suddenly  he  became  conscious 
that  his  queen  was  unprotected 
and  that  his  opponent's  bishop  at- 
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tacked  it.  Mason  seemed  very 
long  in  playing,  and  Harrington 
becoming  impatient  leaned  for- 
ward and  asked,  You're  going 
to  take  my  queen,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  words  were  spoken  thought- 
lessly, and  Harrington  did  not 
think  of  their  double  significance 
until  he  noticed  a  meaning  grin 
on  Mason's  face. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  ''as  you  so 
poetically  put  it,  I  am  going  to 
take  your  queen.  You  will  please 
be  so  kind  as  not  to  call  on  Miss 
Robins  to-night."  And  with  that 
he  left  the  room. 

As  may  be  expected  Harring- 
ton passed  a  bad  night  followed 
by  a  worse  morning.  The  agony 
of  suspense  was  terrible.  He 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  a 
fever  of  excitement  he  tore  into 
Mason's  apartments  without  even 
rapping.  There  in  a  great  plush 
chair  sat,  or  rather  lay,  the  most 
dejected  looking  man  he  had  ever 
beheld.  Harrington  felt  sorry  for 
him — genuinely  sympathetic,  yet 
he  couldn't  help  muttering 
''Thank  God!"  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair  beside  him. 

From  the  moment  that  Mason 
gasped,  "  Yes,  she  refused  me," 
Harrington  was  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  and  he  hastened  to 
inform  me  of  the  fact.  I  congrat- 
ulated him — almost  unnecessarily 


so,  he  thought' — and  I  told  him  he 
had  certainly  taken  a  long  time 
about  it. 

On  the  way  home  he  pondered 
over  this  remark.  Taken  a  long 
time  about  it }  About  what  t 
"  By  Jove!"  he  thundered,  "  I've 
made  him  think  that  I've  been  ac- 
cepted— Oh  what  an  ass  I  am — 
it  will  be  all  out  before  morning 
—  By  Gad— O  what  shall  I  do.?" 

He  hastened  back  and  as- 
tounded me  by  denying  that  he 
had  told  me  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween himself  and  Ruth  Robins. 
He  explained  himself,  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  the  boys  had  been  to 
see  me  and  the  story  was  out,  and  ■ 
sure  to  be  in  the  Transcript  the  | 
next  morning.  He  sank  into  the 
chair,  while  I  poured  him  a  little 
port. 

"Brace  up,  old  man,"  I  said; 
"there  is  nothing  wrong.  On  the 
contrary  everything  is  even  more 
satisfactory  than  before.  Now 
don't  you  see,  old  man,  it's  up  to 
you  to  call  on  Ruth  Robins  and 
ask  her — " 

There  was  a  ray  of  hope. 

"  Ask  her  what.^^"  he  cried. 

"Why,  don't  be  a  fool,  old  man," 
I  answered,  "  You've  got  to  do  it. 
When  the  morning  papers  come 
out  with  the  announcement  of 
your  engagement  to  Miss  Ruth 
Robins — well — it  will  merely  b 
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a  very  quick  piece  of  newspaper 
reporting^  that's  all." 

But  if  she  doesn't  accept  me.^" 
he  cried. 

I     shrugged     my  shoulders. 
Have  a  little  confidence.  'Faint 
heart,'  etc —  you  know." 

"  By  Jove"  he  cried,  "  I'll  do  it. 
I'll  do  it,"  and  he  paced  the  floor 
excitedly. 

That  evening  he  thought  the 
matter  over.  He  recalled  how 
many  times  he  had  made  similar 
resolutions  to  state  his  mind  to 
Ruth,  and  also  how  every  attempt 
failed.  Then  as  the  present  ques- 
tion forced  itself  upon  him  he 
realized  the  terrible  consequences 
of  another  failure,  and  swore 
vehemently  he  wonld  not  again 
shrink  from  the  step. 

That  evening  was  perfect,  and 
Ruth  looked  even  lovelier  than 
usual  as  she  sat  opposite  Harring- 
ton at  the  chess  board.  Harring- 
ton, who  was  particularly  happy, 
ventured  a  remark,  but  not  until 
all  the  ordinary  topics  of  conver- 
sation had  been  exhausted. 

"Ruth,"  he  said  gently,  'T  want 
to  speak  with  you  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  in  my  heart — I 
mean  my  mind — for  many — many 
months." 

He  started  out  all  right  but  be- 
gan to  weaken  as  usual.  Silence 
followed  this  introduction.  He 


was  about  to  continue  when  Ruth 
said  softly,  "I  am  sure — I  would 
be  glad  to  help  you." 

It  was  this  remark  that  spoiled 
it  all.  If  she  had  been  quiet  all 
might  have  been  well  and  he 
might  have  waded  through  it,  but 
as  it  was,  his  nerve  gave  way  and 
his  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl. 

"  What  it  it.  Jack,"  Ruth  was 
saying,  I  have  no  doubt  very 
sweetly. 

"Ah — ah — er — I  was  wonder- 
ing if  America  will  win  the  Inter- 
national Chess  championship 
again."  The  moment  he  said 
these  words  he  declares  he  felt 
like  a  liar  and  hypocrite.  He 
says  he  doesn't  know  what  Ruth 
answered,  if  indeed  she  answered 
at  all.  And  his  thoughts  flew 
recklessly  in  the  awkward  pause 
which  followed. 

With  a  wild  desire  to  say  some- 
thing to  break  the  deadly  silence, 
he  looked  at  the  chess  board  for  a 
topic  of  conversation,  and  noticed 
that  in  his  excitement  he  had 
moved  the  protecting  pawn  ; 
just  as  in  his  game  with  Tom 
Mason,  he  had  left  his  queen  open 
to  his  opponent's  bishop.  Leaning 
forward  he  asked,  "  Do  you  take 
me,  Ruth.?" 

Unconsious  of  what  he  had  said, 
he  looked  up  at  Ruth's  face  and 
wondered  why  she  blushed. 
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Yes,  Jack,  "  she  said,  "  But 
dear,  you've  certainly  taken  a  long 
time  making  this  move." 

"  I  hated  to  lose  my  queen," 
said  Harrington,  still  thinking  of 
the  position. 

"But  Jack,  you  haven't,"  she 
answered,  "You've  won  her." 

Slowly  Jack  realized  that  he 
had  said  by  pure  accident  what 
for  three  months  he  had  been  ex- 
erting all  his  will  power  to  express. 

"  By  Jove "  he  exclaimed  to 
himself,  — "How  in  the  deuce — 


•What  in— Well  I'll— I  believe  I 
have  proposed  to  her  at  last," 

In  the  next  morning's  Trans- 
cript there  appeared  this  notice, 
inserted  by  some  of  the  boys: 

"The  engagement  of  Miss  Ruth 
Robins,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  W. 
Robins  of  State  street,  and  Mr. 
John  Harrington  is  announced. 
It  is  understood  that  the  wedding- 
is  to  take  place  in  June." 

And  it  did.  But  Ruth  has  been 
wondering  ever  since  how  those 
clever  reporters  found  it  out  so 
soon. 


WITCHCRAFT  IN  ANDOVER. 


By  G.  A.  Richardson. 


^BOUT  the  year  1692  the 
witchcraft  panic  seized  up- 
on the  people  of  Andover.  The 
excitement  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  town  was  great.  Every 
man  doubted  whether  his  neigh- 
bor, his  minister,  his  friend,  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  the  children  of 
his  household  were  not  of  those 
given  over  to  Satan,  sold  to  the 
service  of  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness. And  in  his  very  doubt, 
querying  whether  or  no  such  ter- 
rible suspicions  could  have  found- 
ation in  truth,  the  suspector  would 
find  himself  suspected,  arrested 
hurried  to  jail,  brought  to  trial, 
sentenced  to  death  ;  his  protesta- 
tions unheeded,  his  denials  pro- 
nounced obstinacy,  his  prayers 
blasphemy  and  imprecation. 

The  beginning  of  the  witch- 
craft proper  was  in  a  family  who 
lived  near  the  present  location  of 
Abbot  Academy.  Some  young 
girls  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  for  entertainment  —  games 
and  other  amusements,  such  as 
were  permitted  to  young  people. 
In  their  play  they  soon  became 
quite  adept  at  sleight  of  hand, 
tricks  of  fortune  telling  and  palm- 


istry. The  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood began  to  circulate  stories 
that  the  evil  one  presided  at  these 
meetings.  These  reports  spread 
and  in  their  alarm  the  townspeople 
sent  for  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  from 
Boston.  With  his  wonderful  sa- 
gacity he  recognized  the  symp- 
toms of  these  innocent  girls  as 
witchcraft.  The  girls  were  all 
arrested  and  convicted. 

In  the  spring  of  1692  the  wife 
of  Joseph  Ballard  was  ill  and 
could  not  be  cured.  The  pastor 
of  the  community  led  her  to  con- 
fess that  there  were  certain  evil 
ones  in  the  town  who  were  tor- 
menting her  and  keeping  her  from 
recovering.  The  constable  im- 
mediately arrested  the  accused  and 
put  them  in  Salem  jail. 

These  in  turn  were  forced  to 
confess  that  certain  others  were 
accomplices  of  theirs,  until  almost 
forty  miserable  wretches  were 
lying  in  the  crowded  prison.  Of 
those  convicted  was  Martha 
Carrier.  She  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  and  her  crime  was  stated 
thus  :  ''She  did  wickedly,  malici- 
ously, and  feloniously  conive  with 
the  Devill,  did  signe  the  Devills 
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booke  with  blood,  did  give  herself 
soul  and  body  to  the  Devill,  by 
which  wicked  and  diabolical  cove- 
nant she  is  bound  a  Detestable 
Witch." 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May  that 
this  unfortunate  woman  was  taken 
out  on  the  common  in  front  of 
the  old  church  and  publicly 
hanged.  The  excitement  that 
prevailed  was  intense.  All  night 
long  the  good  inhabitants  of  And- 
over  declared  they  saw  the  Evil 
One  dashing  around  in  different 
shapes  in  a  hideous  rage  at  hav- 
ing lost  one  of  his  accomplices. 

The  daughter  of  Martha  Carrier 
was  next  accused.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  declared  that  the  night 
her  mother  was  hanged,  the  little 
girl  was  seen  talking  with  a  cat. 
The  cat  came  up  riding  on  a 
broom  stick  and  the  two  went  off 
together  for  an  hour.  This  story 
was  of  course  believed  and  the 
child  was  arrested. 

At  the  trial,  at  which  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  presided,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place: 

How  long  hast  thou  been  a 
witch.^" 

''Since  I  was  six  years  old." 

"Who  made  you  a  witch.'*" 

''My  mother." 

"What  did  the  cat  say  to  you 
last  night.?" 

"^It  said  it  was  my  mother." 


"  Where  did  you  go  with  it } 

"  We  went  to  see  Satan  and  his 
co-workers." 

This  was  considered  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  little  girl  was  a 
witch  and  a  menace  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Andover.  The  child  had 
been  told  what  questions  were  to 
be  asked  her  and  she  was  fright- 
ened into  repeating  the  answers 
that  had  been  taught.  The  con- 
stable took  her  to  the  Salem  jail 
where  she  was  kept  for  two  years. 
She  was  not  set  free  until  after 
the  frenzy  of  wicthcraft  was  in  a 
measure  checked. 

Another  who  was  condemned 
was  Ann  Foster.  She  however 
was  not  hanged,  for  she  died  in 
prison  before  the  law  could  take 
its  course.  She  was  an  aged 
woman,  a  widow,  without  friends 
or  influence  to  give  aid  in  her  dis- 
tress. She  was  evidently  weak  in 
mind  and  body,  and  was  ready  at 
the  trial  to  confess  almost  any- 
thing, and  believe  almost  any- 
thing, which  was  suggested  against 
herself.  The  most  absurd  charges 
were  brought  against  her  all  of 
which  she  confessed  herself 
guilty  of.  The  court  accused  her 
of  the  death  of  Farmer  Ballard's 
prize  pig  and  she  admitted  that 
the  devil  had  told  her  to  kill  it. 
She  described  how  she  made  rag 
images  of  the  people  she  wished 
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to  harm  and  then  stick  pins  in 
the  puppets  or  tied  knots  in  their 
arms.  The  people  whose  images 
were  thus  treated  could  distinctly 
feel  the  twinges  of  pain.  Upon 
occasions,  she  said,  she  would 
burn  one  of  the  puppets  and  then 
the  person  whom  it  represented 
would  invariably  die. 

She  overdid  in  confession,  or 
like  the  others,  she  would,  doubt- 
less have  been  saved.  A  broken 
down  old  woman  in  her  decrepi- 
tude and  weakness,  torn  from  her 
quiet  home,  she  was  brought  on  a 
long  journey  to  the  prison  and 
courthouse.  She  was  examined 
four  times  and  then  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  It  was  on 
the  very  night  before  she  was  to 
be  executed  that  she  died. 

i\Iary  Parker,  another  unfortun- 
ate victim,  described  seeing  birds 
with  great  eyes  ;  these  birds  were 
at  first  white,  but  became  black 
when  they  flew  away  ;  by  this  she 
knew  that  they  were  evil  spirits. 
She  had  also  seen  black  men  who 
were  devils.  She  described  the 
meetings  of  the  witches,  at  which 
Satan  presided.  She  named  many 
persons  who  were  present  at  the 
meetings,  and  they  all  confessed 
that  they  were  witches,  except 
one,  Eunice  Fry,  who  finally  con- 
fessed after  being  publicly 
scourged.      She  was  tied  to  the 
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tail  of  a  cart  and  drawn  through 
the  town  followed  by  the  mob, 
who  shouted,  "  Witch  !  Witch  !  " 
Over  400  lashes  were  given  and 
she  was  nearly  dead  when  brought 
back  to  the  prison.  She  was  will- 
ing to  confess  anything  then. 
This  is  almost  the  only  instance, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  tortures  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  As  to 
Mary  Parker,  who  told  of  all  these 
witches,  she  was  herself  hanged 
in  front  of  Salem  jail. 

One  of  the  men  that  was  con- 
victed was  Samuel  Wardwell.  He 
was  accused  by  Ephraim  Foster, 
because  he  had  prophesied  that 
Foster  would  have  five  daughters 
Dorn  to  him  before  a  son 
was  born.  This  had  proved  true. 
The  witness  had  also  seen  Ward- 
well  tell  fortunes,  and  he  had  ob- 
served that  in  doing  so  the  for- 
tune teller  always  looked  in  the 
hand  of  the  person  and  then  at 
the  ground.  It  was  of  course 
clear  that  he  was  in  league  with 
Satan  from  the  fact  of  his  looking 
towards  him  for  assistance. 

Wardwell  confessed  that  he 
was  an  accomplice  of  the  devil. 
He  told  his  story  in  this  way. 
Some  years  before  he  had  fallen 
into  a  discontented  state  of  mind 
because  a  girl  named  Barker,  with 
whom  he  was  in  love,  slighted  his 
attentions.     He  .was  one  day  wan- 
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dering  distractedly  behind  Mr. 
Bradstreet's  house,  when  he  saw 
some  cats  together.  One  of  these 
csts  assumed  the  form  of  a  black 
man,  and  promised  him  he  would 
make  him  rich  and  influential  if  he 
would  sign  the  book.  He  signed 
the  book  and  was  baptized  in  the 
Shawsheen. 

Wardwell  was  convicted  and 
hanged  with  seven  other  unfor- 
tunates on  the  same  day.  Just 
before  his  execution  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  the  proceeding  was 
something  more  than  a  farce,  and 
protested  his  innocence.  He  was 
however,  unheeded. 

In  all,  forty  seven  citizens  of 
Andover  were  arrested   and  five 


were  hung.  The  craze  lasted  two 
years  and  was  finally  checked  by 
the  release  of  all  the  accused 
witches  in  1694.  Whether  the 
experience  of  1692  has  served  as 
a  warning,  or  whether  the  fort- 
resses of  theology  frowning  down 
on  the  Hill  intimidate  spiritual 
foes,  or  whether  specties  still  ap- 
pear on  occasions,  to  belated  stu- 
dents and  others  along  the  lonely 
paths  of  Pomps  Pond  and  the 
roads  of  the  Shawsheen,  or 
whether  aerial  broomsticks  are 
ever  visible  to  the  young  people 
of  the  town  in  their  rides  at  even- 
tide around  Five  Mile  pond,  we 
leave  for  those  versed  in  witch- 
craft to  determine. 


GRANDPA  TODGERS 


TELLS   LITTLE  WILLIE  ABOUT  THE  RED-COATS. 


^^XYyTlLLlE,"  said  little  Willie's 
mother  one  evening  as  she 
stood  over  the  stove,  preparing  sup- 
per, "  you  run  and  get  the  red 
pepper;  I  want  to  put  a  little  of  it  in 
the  potatoes." 

At  the  mention  of  red  pepper, 
Grandpa  Todgers  burst  into  a  loud 
guffaw.  "  Ha!  Ha!"  he  roared, 
"  Red  pepper!  Haw!  Haw!" 

"  Land  sakes,  Grandpa,"  exclaimed 
Willie's  mother,  "  What  in  the  world 
are  you  laffin'  at?  Anybody'd  think 
you'd  gone  clean  crazy." 

''Why  Sarah,"  replied  the  old  man, 
still  convulsed  with  laughter,  "  Didn't 
I  ever  tell  you  about  my  experience 
with  red  pepper  and  Red-Coats? 
Haven't  you  heard  that  story?" 

Little  Willie  seturned  from  his 
errand  just  in  time  to  hear  the  word 
"story,"  and  at  once  he  was  all  ex- 
citement. You  never  told  me  that. 
Grandpa,"  he  said,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  Well,"  began  Grandpa  Todgers, 
nothing  loth  to  tell  of  his  exploit, 
"  This  story  is  about  one  of  the  ex- 


citingest  things  that  ever  happened 
to  me,  and  I  want  you  to  sit  still  and 
not  ask  any  questions." 

"The  adventure  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about  took  place  durin'  the  war 
of  1812,  when  I  was  a  young  feller 
livin'  in  Bilcumville  township,  jest 
over  the  New  York  line.  Bilcum- 
ville was  a  good  deal  of  a  center  for 
patriotic  feelin'  in  them  days,  so  the 
Britishers  sent  a  garrison  of  Red- 
Coats  up  there  to  keep  the  patriots 
in  check  ;  but  for  all  they  could  do, 
we  kept  loyal  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  All  unbeknown  to  them  we 
formed  a  ^milishy  company  with  me 
at  the  head  of  it.  Every  night  we 
used  to  train  out  in  the  pasture  back 
of  our  house,  though  we  couldn't 
practice  shootin',  for  if  the  Red- 
Coats  had  known  we  had  guns  they'd 
have  taken  them  away  quick. 

"  Well,  the  Britishers  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  church  and 
such  doin's  that  old  church  never 
see  before  or  since.  They  had  just 
barrels  of  grog  in  there,  and  they  was 
drunk  most  of  the  time.      You  see, 
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they  thought  there  wasn't  much  need 
to  take  pains  up  there,  because  we 
lay  low  and  didn't  let  them  know 
what  we  was  doin'. 

"  But  all  the  while  we  was  layin' 
plans  to  fix  them,  and  this  is  what 
we  decided  on  :  the  next  Saturday 
night,  after  they  were  all  drunk 
asleep — for  on  Saturday  night  even 
the  sentries  used  to  get  drunk — I  was 
to  climb  in  the  window  of  the  church 
and  take  the  charges  out  of  all  the 
Red-Coats'  guns,  steal  their  ammu- 
nition and  bring  it  to  our  barn,  where 
the  rest  was  to  wait.  Then  on  Sun- 
day morning,  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
we  was  to  attack  them.  Of  course, 
it  was  good  deal  of  an  undertakin' 
for  one  feller,  but  they  knew  I  was 
equal  to  it. 

"  So  when  Saturday  night  came 
around  I  made  ready,  and  when 
about  midnight  the  church  was  silent, 
I  stole  quietly  up  under  the  window 
and  looked  in.  There  they  was,  ly- 
ing in  the  moonlight  like  so  many 
dead  hens.  1  raised  the  window  and 
dumb  in.  They  had  their  guns 
stacked  over  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  I  let  myself  down  from  the 
window-sill  and  crept  ever  so  keer- 
fully  over  to  them. 

"  It  didn't  take  long  to  pull  the 
charges  out  of  the  guns,  and  I  was 
lookin'  around  for  a  sack  to  put  the 
ammunition  in,  when  I  spied  a  box 
labelled  "  Red  Pepper."  Them 
Britishers,  you  see,  was  awful  fond  of 
strong  seasonin'  and  strong  drink. 
When  I  saw  that  red  pepper  a  bright 


idea  struck  me  and  I  nearly  bust, 
tryin'  to  keep  from  laffin'  out  loud. 
Then  what  do  you  think  I  did?" 

Grandpa  Todgers  paused. 

"What  did  you  do.  Grandpa?" 
cried  little  Willie,  "  Did  you  steal  it 
from  'em?" 

"  No,  Willie,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  The  guns  was  flintlocks,  and  I  put 
a  little  powder  on  each  firin'  pan  and 
then  mixed  some  red  pepper  with  it. 
Then  I  gathered  up  the  ammunition 
and  stole  out  of  the  window,  same  as 
I  come  in. 

Well,  as  soon  as  I  got  outside  I 
slung  the  bag  over  my  shoulder  and 
started  oft"  to  join  my  comrades  and 
tell  them  about  it.  I  thought  they'd 
die  laftin',  but  I  led  them  back  to  the 
church  as  best  I  could  ;  there  we  set 
down  and  waited  for  mornin.' 

"  We  arranged  that  I  should  fire 
off  my  musket  at  dawn  to  wake  the 
Red-Coats,  so  I  loaded  up  a  terrible 
big  charge,  and  when  it  commenced 
to  grow  light  I  fired  her.  As  soon 
as  the  gun  went  off  there  was  a  great 
scramblin'  inside  the  church,  and 
then  the  Britishers  come  runnin'  to 
the  windows  and  levelled  their  mus- 
kets at  us,  thinkin'  they'd  finish  us 
up  in  short  order.  We  heard  the 
Captain  yell,  "Fire!",  and  there  was 
a  snappin'  of  triggers.  Then  came 
the  awfulest  sneezin'  you  ever  heard 
in  all  your  born  days.  Every  one  of 
the  Red-Coats  had  a  blast  of  red 
pepper  blown  into  his  face  off  the 
firin'  pan.  Half  the  windows  in  the 
church  broke  from  the  noise  of  the 
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sneezin'  and  everybody  thought  the 
roof  was  comin'  off.  People  in 
Bungtown,  ten  miles  away,  thought 
it  was  an  earthquake.  In  half  a 
minute  there  wasn't  a  Red-Coat  in 
the  church.  They  came  swarmin' 
out  of  windows  and    doors  as  if  the 


devil  was  after  them,  while  we  picked 
them  off  with  our  muskets.  We 
chased  them  across  the  fields  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  three  town- 
ships, and  there  hasn't  been  a  Red- 
Coat  seen  in  that  county  since." 

C.  T.  Ryder. 


SOL  SKATE'S  STORE  CLOTHES. 


BZRA  JENKINS  threw  another 
log  upon  the  fire,  and  resumed 
his  seat  among  the  oracles  gathered 
around  the  little  red  monitor  in  Jos. 
Briggs'  grocery  store. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  ye  about  Sol 
Skate's  suit  of  store  clothes  t "  he 
inquired  of  the  assembly.  "  Well,  ye 
see,  it's  this  way,"  said  Ezra,  puff- 
ing away  at  his  "  T.  D."  "  Old  Sol 
was  the  durndest  old  skinflint  that 
ye  ever  saw.  He  was  so  mean  he'd 
steal  dough  from  blind  chickens. 
He  never  went  anywhere,  except  to 
market,  and  he  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  in  the  barn  tending  to  his  cattle. 
His  wife  used  to  coax  him  to  go  to 
church,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  he  swore 
he'd  never  wear  a  biled  shirt.  He'd 
worn  the  same  old  suit  of  blue  over- 
alls for  nigh  outer  ten  years  and  his 
wdfe  had  mended  and  patched  them 
until  he  looked  like  a  scare-crow. 
Whenever  the  minister  called  Sol 
stayed  out  in  the  barn  with  his  cattle 
until  he  left  for  fear  he'd  have  to 
slick  up  a  hit  if  he  went  in  the  house. 
Rich  !   the    durned   old   snipe  had 


money  to  burn,  but  he  was  closer'n 
the  bark  on  a  tree. 

Well,  one  day  when  Sol  was  get- 
ting ready  to  start  for  market,  his 
wife  came  out  and  asked  him  to  buy 
himself  a  new^  pair  of  overalls.  She 
vowed  his  warn't  fit  to  wear.  Sol 
said  he  guessed  if  they  suited  him  no 
one  else  ought  to  kick,  and  off  he 
went  in  a  tiff.  But  after  he'd  gone 
aways  he  commenced  to  think  that  he 
was  wrong,  and  determined  to  buy 
the  overalls.  While  he  was  trying  to 
decide  where  he'd  drive  the  best  bar- 
gain, his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  large 
bill-board  which  read  as  follow^s : 
'At  a  Sacrifice !  The  Entire  Stock 
of  Gents'  Clothing  of  Cohen 
Brothers  will  be  sold.  Now^  is 
the  time  to  be  suited  !  ' 
On  top  the  sign-board  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  dressed  to  kill.  Sol 
stopped  the  bosses  and  read  the  sign 
two  or  three  times  as  carefully  as  if 
it  was  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Then  he  spoke  to  the  bosses,  mut- 
tering 'durn  if  I  don't  do  it.' 

After  Sol  had  fed  his  bosses  and 
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loaded  on  his  fertilizer,  he  started, 
down  the  street,  looking  right  and 
left  for  Cohen's  store.  When  he . 
came  in  front  of  the  store  his  heart 
nearly  failed  him,  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  street  two  or  three 
times  before  he  could  muster  up  his 
courage  to  go  in. 

'  How  much  are  suits  selling  for 
today,"  he  inquired  of  the  clerk  who 
came  forward  to  wait  on  him. 

'  Well,  that  depends  on  what  kind 
of  a  suit  you  want,'  said  the  clerk 
smiling. 

'I  want  a  hull  outfit,  and  I  don't 
care  what  it  is  as  long  as  it  don't 
cost  more  than  five  dollars,'  replied 
Sol. 

The  clerk,  after  a  violent  coughing 
fit,  asked  Sol  to  '  please  step  this 
way,'  and  in  less  than  two  shakes  Sol 
was  fitted  out  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
that  had  checks  in  it  an  inch  square. 
The  clerk  wanted  $5.25  for  it.  Sol 
kicked  a  good  deal,  but  after  a  lot 
of  nickering  he  said  he'd  take  it  if 
they'd  throw  in  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  a  pair  of  galluses.  So  the  clerk 
done  it  up  for  him  and  Sol  walked 
out  of  the  store  with  the  bundle 
under  his  arm. 

On  the  way  home,  he  suddenly 
thought  it  'ud  be  a  big  surprise  to 
dress  up  and  walk  in  on  the  folks 
while  they  were  at  supper.  So  when 
he  got  about  a  mile  from  his  place  he 
stopped  his  team  on  the  bridge  and 
commenced  taking  off  his  old  duds. 
After  he  had  searched  the  pockets  he 


gave  them  a  toss  over  the  bridge  and 
reached  for  his  new  suit,  but  it  was 
not  there.  Sol,  after  hunting  over 
the  load,  gave  a  groan  of  despair. 
There  he  was  with  nothing  on  except 
a  suit  of  red  underwear.  "  Gosh," 
he  muttered,  '  I  guess  the  folks  will 
be  surprised.' 

Well,  Sol  climed  into  an  empty 
flour  barrel  and  drove  towards  home. 
When  he  came  into  the  yard  he 
crawled  out  of  the  barrel  and  tried  to 
sneak  into  the  house  without  anybody 
seeing  him.  But  old  Bruno,  the  watch  * 
dog,  spied  him  and  gave  chase.  Sol 
had  just  time  to  pull  himself  up  into 
a  fir  tree  before  the  dog  reached  him. 
Half  dead  with  cold  and  fright,  he 
crawled  up  into  the  highest  branches 
while  the  dog  yelped  like  he'd  treed 
a  possum.  The  hired  man  came  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
catching  sight  of  Sol's  blue  socks, 
ran  back  into  the  house  to  get  his 
gun. 

Soon  he  appeared  followed  by  the 
entire  family.  Sol  heard  the  women- 
folks' voices  and  tried  to  scramble 
up  out  of  sight,  but  he  stepped  on  a 
dead  limb  and  down  he  came  in  a 
heap  on  top  of  the  dog.  The  folks  all 
hollered  and  Sol  managed  to  make 
himself  known  in  time  to  escape  a  i 
charge  of  buck-shot  which  the  hired  ! 
man  in  his  excitement  came  near  put- 
ting into  him.  | 

Well  sir,  they  got  him  into  the  I 
house  and  dosed  him  up  with  mullen 
tea  to  break  up  his  cold,  and  would 
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you  believe  it,  when  they  went  out  in 
the  morning  they  found  the  suit  of 
clothes  hanging  onto  the  brake-rod, 
where  it  had  fallen  from  the  load. 
But  Sol  swore  he'd  never  put  it  on 


after  all  the  trouble  he'd  had  with  it, 
and  the  next  spring  he  swapped  it  off 
with  an  apple  tree  agent  for  a  half  a 
dozen  currant  bushes. 

A.  C.  Halpeii. 


EDITORIALS. 


1778-1901  One  hundred  and 
twenty  three  years 
ago  a  few  men  banded  together 
and  founded  a  private  school  on 
Andover  Hill.  Their  building — 
an  old  carpenter  shop— was  small, 
their  numbers  were  small,  their 
pupils  were  small.  Only  their 
hopes  and  ambitions  were  large, 
and  they  have  been  more  than 
realized.  How  astonished  Samuel 
and  John  Phillips  would  be,  could 
they  return  to  earth,  to  find  their 
thirteen  pupils  become  four  hun- 
dred, and  their  little  frame  school- 
house  grown  to  two  large  brick 
recitation  buildings. 

And  even  more  surprised  would 
they  be  at  the  developments  of 
this  last  year — the  Gymnasium 
and  the  Archaeological  Depart- 
ment. To  the  intense  gratifica- 
tion of  everyone  connected  with 
Andover,  ground  is  at  last  broken 
for  the  long-wished-for  Gymnasi- 
um. For  fully  ten  years  every 
Senior  Class  has  named  it  as  the 
"school's  greatest  need,"  and  fin- 
ally its  fulfillment  seems  certain; 
next  year  should  see  it  completed 
and  ready  for  use. 

On  May  first  the  Department 
of    American    Archaeology  was 


formally  opened,  with  Mr.  Warren 
K.  Moorhead  in  charge.  The  de- 
partment was  founded  by  the 
anonymous  gift  of  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  the  largest  sum  ever  re- 
ceived since  the  Academy  was 
founded.  It  consists  of  funds 
sufficient  to  build  an  excellent 
building  and  support  the  chair  of 
the  head  of  the  department ;  it 
also  includes  a  valuable  collection. 

The  building  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips 
streets.  The  Churchill  house, 
which  now  occupies  that  lot,  is  to 
be  moved  to  the  historic  site  of 
the  Old  Mansion  House,  next  to 
Mrs.  Clarke's  boarding  house.  It 
seems  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  new  building  should  oc- 
cupy this  situation,  for  the  first 
Academy  building  stood  there. 
It  is  understood,  too,  that  the 
donor  particularly  desired  that  it 
should  occupy  this  lot. 

Some  persons  have  been  in- 
clined to  criticise  this  new  de- 
parture and  to  find  fault  with  the 
use  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  that  one  should  not  look  a 
gift  horse  in    the    mouth.  But 
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there  are  gift-horses  that  can 
stand  what  Charles  Lamb  calls 
dental  inquiries."  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  our  Archaeol- 
ogical gift  horse,  hobby  horse 
though  it  may  be,  is  one  of  this 
class.  For  it  will  draw  a  class  of 
mature  men  who  cannot  but  ele- 
vate and  dignify  the  general  tone 
of  Andover  ;  it  will  with  the  good 
management  which  we  are  sure  it 
will  receive,  make  Phillips  Acad- 
emy prominent  as  a  place  of  orig- 
inal thought  and  investigation. 
And  so  we  take  occasion  to  wish 
Mr.  Moorhead  the  best  of  success 
in  his  enterprise. 


A  NOBLE 
ALUMNUS 


The  portrait  of  the 
late  Prof.  John  Wes- 
ley Churchill  has  re- 
cently been  placed  in  the  school 
chapel.  This  excellent  likeness 
is  the  gift  of  certain  alumni,  and 
is  to  be  formally  presented  on 
Commencement  Day.  Of  those 
sons  of  Phillips  whose  pictures 
dignify    the     Chapel     walls,  he 


stands  among  the  grandest  and 
noblest.  He  has  left  to  his  school 
the  highest  possible  heritage,  yet 
one  which  every  one  of  us  may 
aspire  to  ;  the  memory  of  a  kind, 
courageous,  Christian  gentleman. 


ADDED 
CHARMS 


The  Senior  Class  will 
be  able  to  welcome  its 
guests  this  year  under 
much  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  heretofore.  The  frescoing 
of  the  chapel  interior  has  made  that 
old  eye-sore  look  extremely  well. 
The  lawn  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  bricks  cropping  up  in 
the  walk  are  now  almost  a  rarity. 
Given  a  few  hundred  pretty  girls 
in  light  muslins  and  the  effect 
will  be  decidedly  pleasing. 


THE  EXETER  On  June  first  the 
GAMES  base  ball  series  with 
Exeter  begins.  A 
week  later  the  second  game  will 
be  played.  On  the  fifteenth  there 
will  be  no  game  if  we  can  help  it. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Observations  of  Henry,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York,  $1.25. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  not,  like  most  of  Jerome's  writings, 
primarily  humorous.  Humor  in  it  is  simply  a  side  issue,  while  the  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  Henry — or  "Henri" — is  the  chief  motive.  Henry  is  a 
Cockney  waiter,  who  by  his  own  merits  and  the  ambition  of  his  wife  has 
"  risen  in  his  profession."  His  stories,  based  on  his  own  observations, 
comprise  the  book ;  they  are  told  in  his  own  ingenious  words,  but  with  a 
happy  omission  of  dialect,  that  bane  of  modern  popular  literature. 

The  book  is  bound  in  a  cool  green,  and  is  decidedly  up-to-date,  with 
large  type,  laid  paper  and  colored  illustrations  of  quality  rather  above  the 
average. 

400  Laughs.  Here  Lies.  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
75  cents  each. 

We  feel  forced  to  disagree  with  the  sub-title  of  the  former  of  these  two 
books,  which  styles  it  "fun  without  vulgarity."  Many  of  the  jokes  which 
it  contains,  while  they  remain  within  the  pale  of  decency  are  like  our  West- 
ern prairies,  both  broad  and  flat.  The  most  painful  thing  about  the  book, 
however,  is  not  the  second  class  quality  of  its  wit  but  the  fact  that  all  the 
puns  are  carefully  explained  in  the  text  as  : — 

"  A  man  who  has  a  good  wife  should  never  become  addicted  to  liquor 
(lick  her)." 

This  of  course,  entirely  destroys  what  point  there  may  be  in  a  joke,  as 
well  as  witnessing  to  a  lack  of  sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  the  compiler. 
The  gloomy  stupidity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  somewhat  alleviated 
by  about  one  hundred  jokes  really  funny  enough  to  bring  a  smile. 

"  Here  Lies,"  the  companion  book  of  "400  Laughs,"  is  considerably 
superor  to  it,  principally  because  it  is  not  so  strained.  It  is  a  collection  of 
epitaphs,  serious  and  humorous,  and  all  supposed  to  be  genuine.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  travel  from  Colorado  to  England — which  is  the  range  of 
the  selections — to  verify  them,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult,  as  the  source 
is  named  in  every  case. 

One  of  the  best,  from  Burlington  church-yard,  Iowa,  is  as  follows: — 
Beneath  this  stone  our  baby  lays. 

He  neither  cries  nor  hollers. 
He  lived  just  one  and  twenty  days. 
And  cost  us  forty  dollars. 

Lyrics  of  Brotherhood,  by  Richard  Benton.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Just  where  the  "  Brotherhood  "  is  in  these  poems,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  they  range  with  remarkable  versatility  from  Philosophy  to  the  Spanish 
War,  but  with  hardly  a  hint  of  Brotherhood  in  any  sense,  throughout. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


As  poetry  they  do  not  rank  particularly  high  ;  materially  they  are  very 
fair,  but  they  lack  that  elusive  element  known  as  genius.  They  are  best 
criticised,  perhaps,  by  a  quotation  from  themselves — "this  stir-about  is 
wholesome,  though  it  lacks  the  soul  of  art." 

Babs  the  Impossible,  by  Sarah  Grand.    Harper  (S:  Brothers.  $1.50. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Grand's  latest  book  is  extremely  apt.  Babs — Miss 
Lonaine  Kingconstance — is  literally  an  entirely  impossible  person.  She  is, 
in  gossip  parlance,  "a  spoiled  child."  She  is  hoydenish,  impulsive,  unre- 
strained ;  as  she  herself  remarks  to  the  absurd  Miss  Alicia  Spice,  "  I'm  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  you  are,  and  a  hundred  years  more  precocious." 
Mrs.  Grand  has  created  the  imaginary  character  of  Babs  in  order  to  weave 
about  it  her  own  theories.  They  are  interesting  theories,  too,  and  all  summed 
up  in  this  text:  "Innocence  is  a  flower  which  the  Church  has  cultivated  at 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  for  the  betrayal  of  honorable  souls." 

Babs,  impossible  as  she  is,  is  a  fascinating  personality.  Perhaps  she  is 
more  attractive  on  paper  than  she  would  be  in  the  flesh,  but  from  a  literary 
stand  point  she  is  a  character  of  depth  and  meaning. 

The  story  is  the  best  that  Mrs.  Grand  has  written,  and  far  more  inter- 
esting than  "The  Heavenly  Twins." 

Orpheus  ;  A  Masque,  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  her  "Orpheus,"  Mrs.  Fields  has  developed  a  curiously  modern  and 
un-Greek  conception  of  the  old  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Early  in  the 
poem  occur  these  words,  spoken  by  Dione  to  Orpheus,  relative  to  Eurydice 's 
death  :  — 

"  Hast  thou  forgot  the  great  ones  who  have  loved 
As  thou  canst  not  ?    They  drew  her  to  their  peace." 

This  idea  would  be  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  Greek  mind,  which 
thought  of  the  Gods  as  entirely  without  sympathy  or  love  for  mankind. 

Again,  when  Orpheus  descends  to  Hades  he  finds  Eurydice  performing 
a  sort  of  missionary  work  among  the  unhappy  shades,  and  trying  to  comfort 
the  repentant  spirits.  This,  too,  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  Hades  of  the 
ancients  was  a  place  of  selfish  sorrow  and  despair. 

The  Bacchantae,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  story  caught  Orpheus 
spying  upon  their  orgies,  are  taken  as  typifying  the  evil  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  after  he  had  lost  Eurydice. 

The  author  has  perhaps  improved  the  allegory,  but  she  has  taken  rather 
surprising  liberties  with  the  myth.  The  poem  is  clothed  with  some  beauty 
of  expression,  however,  the  lyrics  being  the  best  feature  of  it.  The  binding 
and  press-work  are  in  faultless  taste. 


LEAVES  FROM  PHILLIPS  IVY. 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.'/J. 

^  '40  —  Dean  Peabody  died  in  Lynn  April  6,  1901,  aged  80  years.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Essex  County  from  1884  to  1896.  He  served  two 
terms  as  representative  to  the  general  court. 

s  '50  —  Died  at  Nice,  France,  March  21,  1901,  Charles  Peter  Clark, 
recently  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad.  His 
sons  were  C.  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  P.  S.  '76,  and  Edward  L.  Clark,  P.  A.  '94. 

'54  —  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  alumni  associa- 
tion and  present  secretary  of  the  Mass.  State  board  of  health,  has  removed 
from  Wakefield  to  Newton  Centre. 

'61  — Rev.  Simeon  Ohnstead  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  died  in  West 
Springfield  April  22,  190 1.  He  had  held  pastorates  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
Pontiac,  Mich,  and  Wallingford,  Conn. 

'61 — William  True  Jackson  was  born  in  Andover  Nov.  17,  1843,  and 
died  in  iVndover  May  i,  190 r.  His  business  life  in  the  leather  trade  was 
spent  in  Boston. 

'65  —  William  Amasa  Copp,  a  lawyer  at  15  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City,  died  at  his  home,  i  West  46th  Street,  in  that  city,  April  13,  1901.  He 
was  a 'native  of  Oxford  and  a  graduate  of  Yale. 

'69  —  James  Hayward  is  an  attorney  at  803  Fullerton  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

'72  —  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  has  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the 
Berkeley  Temple,  Boston. 

'74  —  Lawrence  Kneeland,  winner  of  the  first  Draper  prize  in  1894,  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Black  &  Kneeland,  44  Pine  Street,  New  York 
City,  whose  special  work  is  in  admiralty  cases. 

'78  —  Edward  Vernon  Silver,  a  practicing  physician  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Larson  were  married  April  3,  1901. 

'80  —  Edward  T.  David  is  president  of  the  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  dealers  in  general  merchandise. 

'80  —  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  issue  a  book  entitled  "The  Light  of  the 
World,"  written  by  Herbert  D.  Ward,  Amherst  '84. 

'84  — George  Haven  Johnson  is  connected  with  the  Chicago  Lumber 
&  Coal  Co.,  and  is  stationed  at  McHenry,  Miss. 
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'86  —  Charles  A.  Corliss  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cushman 
Bros.  Company  at  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 

'86  —  Daniel  Edward  Knowlton  is  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'88  —  Joseph  Cyrille  Dupont  is  a  member  of  the  firm  A.  M.  and  J.  C. 
Dupont,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  Houma,  La. 

'91  —  Charles  G.  Abbott  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  government  party 
from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  who  are  stationed  near  Padang 
Sumatra  to  witness  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  May  19,  1901. 

'91  —  Henry  T.  Brown  is  with  the  American  Book  Co.,  in  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City. 

'92  —  Robert  T.  Francis  is  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pusher  &  Co., 
60  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City,  agents  for  the  Pontoosuc  W'oolen  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

'93  —  Edgar  L.  Foster  is  with  the  "  Mobile  Company  of  America  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'93 —  Rev.  Wm.  S.  A.  Miller  is  pastor  at  East  Bridgewater. 

'94  —  Dr.  Howard  W.  Beal  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  at  Manilla. 

'94 —  Stanley  Agar  Hooker  is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Reliance 
Textile  &  Dye  Works  of  Covington,  Ky. 

'94  —  Wm.  F.  Skerrye  is  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish,  Saco,  Me. 

'95  —  Miss  Blanche  M.  Hall  and  Dr.  James  R.  Berwick,  of  Methuen, 
were  married  April  24,  1901. 

'95  —  James  S.  Elliot  is  with  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

'95  —  Wm.  Leshner  is  a  travelling  representative  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

'98  —  Stanley  Pease  has  issued  through  the  Town  of  Andover  School 
Department  "  Some  Wild  Flowers  of  Andover  ". 

'98  —  Philip  W.  Thomson  won  a  first  Boylston  prize  at  Harvard. 


EXCHANGES. 


HYMN  TO  MARS. 

Thy  orient  shield,  majestic  sphere, 

Thy  blood-red  arms  and  crimson  crest, 

Proclaim  thy  rule  and  shout  thy  year 
A-down  the  vapors  of  the  west. 

Thy  temple  was  not  made  by  man, 
Thy  worship  was  not  man's  free  will ; 

God  set  thee  in  thine  awful  span 
That  men  might  hate  each  other  still. 

For  without  hate  no  love  were  known  :  ^ 
Then  hail  thee.  Mars,  bright  star  of  love  ! 

More  near  thy  spirit  to  Love's  own 
Than  Venus  of  the  milk-white  dove. 

Yale  C our  ant. 


THEOCRITUS  IDYLL  XIX. 
Eros  and  the  Bee. 

Once  Eros  rifling  honey  from  the  hive 

A  cruel  bee  on  finger-tips  had  stung. 
See  !    Up  he  leaps  and  blows  upon  his  hand, 

The  ground  he  stamps,  with  pain  and  terror  wrung. 

To  Aphrodite  then  he  makes  complaint. 

And  shows  the  hurt  the  tiny  bee  had  wrought. 

"  How  small  a  thing,"  cries  he,  "  to  cause  such  pain  !  " 
His  mother,  laughing,  then  this  lesson  taught  — 

"  My  son,"  said  she,  "the  bee  indeed  is  small. 
But,  Eros  dear,  how  like  the  bee  thou  art ; 

A  creature  tiny  thou,  but  wounds  how  great 
Thou  dealest  still  to  every  human  heart !  " 

Amherst  Lit. 
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THE  WEIRD  MUSICIAN. 

The  pent-up  might  of  the  waves  that  roll 

At  sea,  or  their  fury  in  the  fray 
Ashore,  is  music  to  the  soul 

Whose  joy  of  life  has  fled  away. 

And  the  weird  musician  of  the  sea, 

\Mio  reigns  unrivaled  in  his  art, 
Has  another  song  in  harmony 

\\'\\\\  the  wildest  mood  of  a  joyful  heart. 

And  unto  him  who  neither  way 

Is  deeply  stirred  within  his  breast. 
The  voices  of  the  billows  say  : 

"  Choose  !    Thou  canst  no  longer  rest 

"  In  doubt,  when  brave  sea  waves  are  nigh. 
Either  thou  must  feel  the  thrill 
Of  wild,  free  joy  we  carry  high. 
And  crashing  cast  up  higher  still  ; 

"  Or  thou  must  find,  far  out  from  the  reef, 
A  deeper  tone,  beneath  our  crest. 
Which  will  tell  thee  well  the  depth  of  grief 
In  the  ocean's  heart  that  knows  not  rest." 

Williams  Lit. 
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Developing^ 

Printing: 

Mounting 

For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 

E.  V.  N.  HITCHCOCK  '  ""^ndSver 

"  What  are  your  heaviest  expenses  in  winter  ?  " 
"  Coal  and  cough  drops." 

NATHAN  &  HURST  ^ 

^Hces  to  su„  Au  (LlOtbCS 

SACK  SLITS)  S30  to  S50,  gllai^nteed^'^ 


373  Washington  St.,    ■    -    -  BOSTON 

G"^*'^  L  D.  SHERMAN'S   loZ   C^ass  photos 

We  Make  Up-lo-Date  Photos  on  Newest  Mounts 


Central  Building,       -       -       -       -  LAWRENCE 


THE  SAWYER  COMPANY 

Yimx%  -  Gloves  -  Sbirttnakers 


Successors  to 
L.  E.  FLETCHER  CO. 


No.  134  Boylston  Street     -    -  ''''''^''Iass. 
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Comts  Ccmpk  of  music 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandoUns 

WALDO  MARTIN  MAURER 

BAY  STATE      MAURER  MARTIN 
LANSING  BAY  STATE  VEGA 

PIANOS  TO  RENT  '  Everything  Knoivn  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapel  Street,         -         -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

You  can  always  tell  an  Englishman,"  began  the  Britisher,  boastfully. 
"  But  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  breath,"  interrupted  the  Yankee,  "because  he 
thinks  he  knows  it  all." 


FROST  &  ADAMS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTI5TS'  MATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  -  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials. 


37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A,  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16-4 

p.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  ''''^.rj.^r  Sunimer  Underwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON,  .  teachkrof 

Morrill  House  Annex,  BaojO,   Guitaf  &  Maildolill 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 

O.  CHAPMAN, 
^°^^°^1?FT  DRiNKs^'"''^        ^-DIINIING  Rooms 


MAIN  STRBET. 


He — "So  you  think  you  could  learn  to  love  me  ?" 
She — "  Yes,  but  I'm  very  forgetful." 


Coal  Wood  Strmv  Hay 

Successor  to  PD  AMk'    P  T  P  A  QOM       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL         rKAlNrV    C.    LlLCAoUlN  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.       Mill  Wood  for  Kmdlings. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  19ear  IRounC)        ]£nlaraet)  auD  IHewl^  ffurnisbet) 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODEN  WARE,   CROCKERY.  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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MONTROSE  BIGYGLEW  FREE 

on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 

SEND  US  YOUR  OI^UF/?,  state  whether  you  wish  lady-s  or  man's 
wheel;  prive  color,  height  of  frame  and  srear  wanted  and  VVIi  \VILL  81IIP 
THE  WHEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  uncrate  and  ex- 
amine it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  than  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wlieel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  else,  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  expi-ess  charges 

ourselves.   The   'MONTROSE"  Bicycle  dJi  o  i^n 

at  our  Special  Ajfent's   sauiple  price  of   ^  |  Q 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  offered.  We  guarantee  it  equal 
to  any  $40  wheel  on  the  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  i)ay  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  llnd  it  as  we  represent.  We  are  EXC'LI\SI  VE  I$IC  V€LE 
MANITACTURERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
our  1900  MODELS.  This  offer  of  a  sample  wlieel  at  this  low  price  ia 
made  to  secure  a  RIDER  A  GENT  in  each  town  to  represent  us 
antl  take  orders.    Our  agents  make  money  fast. 

CDEf^llTirATinilC  Fiame,  12,  24or26inch;  laaies,  22inch.  Best 
Wi  bUSriUH  I  lUllOi  Shelby  seamless  tubing  with  forged  connec- 
tions, flush  joints,  improved  expander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Royal  Arch  crown ;  the  celebrated  Mnvi8  hubsand  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  Record  "A"  tires,  the  bist  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tires  on  themai  ket.  The  genuine  $4  MoKiiieer  Hygienic 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessories  the  best  obtainable.  Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.  We  thoroughly  test  every  piece 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  biiidint;  year's  guur- 
antee  bond  with  each  bicycle. 
^FDCC  to  any  one  sending  the  ^1 6.60  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
S  rnCb  send  free  a  genuine  Burdick  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo- 
Si^meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.  Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

PUCAD    WIIFFI  C  manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 

UnkHr  if  nCuLOi  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  many  new 
concerns  and  hig  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at $5  to  87  stripped;  or  $9.75  to  $12.r)0  complete.  We  do  not  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERING  a  bicycle  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  write  u«  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  same  machine. 
If  you  IIIIADI  C  tn  RIIY  awheel  we  can  assist  you  to  EARN  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UHIIDLb  lU  DU  I  tributing  catalogues  for  us  a  few  days.  We  need  one  person 
In  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SEC<»ND  HAND  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
will  close  out  at  $8  to  $10  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  models  very  cheap.  Send  for  Barv'ain  List. 
OUR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  express  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  wish  it. 
CC|in    YflllR    rtRRCR  TMsIow  price  and  these  special  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  win 

WbllU    I  UUn   UnULn  be  withdrawn  very  soon.   jt^Give  name  of  this  paper. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Chicago,  ui. 


She — "  Have  you  ever  loved  before  ?  " 

He — "  I've  had  several  false  starts,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  got  fairly  away." 

The  Andover  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.    Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  S(  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 


ITbe  ipbilUps  Hn^ovev  /IDltvor 
Hlwa^s  on  Sale 
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XRV    THE  — 

Hammond  ^  Typewriter 

BBFORB   YOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  T  Y  P  E  —  (80  Styles)  . 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC  IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE   CARDS,    ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


UNIVERSAL 


 JUST  OUT   

NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 

SPECIAL    MANIFOLDERS  FOR 


HEAVY  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE machinp:s  writing  from 

TOO  TO  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AJVV  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

188  Devonshire  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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'^(^^    THE  _ 

ndover  Press... 


inters  to  •••  ■•• 

ips  Academy 


He — "  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  my  dancing." 
She — "  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very  amusing." 


3  8 

BROMFIEILD 
S-TRBEIT 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD       RENTED  REPAIRED 

f\\\  \{\[)ds  at  [\\\  \\\i)ds  of  prices. 

TONY  BASSO 

^be  IP.  H.  jfruit  2)ealer  ^  confectioner 

50  Main  Street,  —  ANDOVER 

M.  keezp:r, 

Highest    Cash   Prices   Paid  for    Cast=Off  Clothes. 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Elvery  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

\5  ATHENS  PLACE,        -         -  CAMBRIDGE. 
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MODERATE  CHARGES 

For  unsurpassed  workmanship  and  honest  fabrics  have 
served — for  college  generations — to  number  among  our 
patrons,  gentlemen  foremost  in  university  activity  and 
tradition.  Our  stock  includes  Woolens  from  houses  of 
such  established  reputation  as  'the  MARTINS'  SONS, 
foremost  in  all  England  as  weavers  of  exceptional 
reliability. 


WEINBERG,    -    Tailor  to  the  University 

302  ELM  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Young  Mother — "I  really  don't  know  why  he  cries  so." 
Bachelor  Friend — Perhaps  it  is  his  teeth  coming  through." 
Young  Mother — "  No  !    He  isn't  teething." 

Bachelor  Friend — "  Maybe  its  his  hair  coming  through  that  hurts  him." 


YOUMANS 
Celebrated  ^  Hats 


ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Correct  Styles  in  Golfing  and  Outing  Hats 

Authorized  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 

Write  for  Booklet  of  Styles 


1107-1109  BROADWAY,  MADISON  SQUARE  WEST 
158  BROADWAY,  NEAR  LIBERTY  STREET 


— r    'T"  —  'Tr    T         "t"t'  -i 

The  TIME  is  NOW  "DTTVS  IWTCS^ 
The  PLACE  is  at  J3  %J  JwJEll 

Phillips  Academy  | 
i       —Outfitter—  I 


Go  there  to  order  your  Flannel 
Trousers,  N 
Straw  Hats 


j        Trousers,   Negligee  Shirts  and 

\ 

I      Everybody   knows  where   his   Store   is   in   the  Square 


 Mrs.  Smarte  refers  to  the  light  she  leaves  for  Mr.  S.  when  she  goes  to  bed 

as  a  "  tombstone,'*  as  it  is  put  up  for  her  late  husdand. 


Mens 
^  Furnishings  ^ 


GILCHRIST  CO., 

WINTIR  THROIGH  TO  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


COLLEGE  RHBLEHS 


Original,  Artistic  Designs  in 

Jewelry,  Stationery,  Flags 


BENT  &  BU5H 

387  Washington  Street,  -  BOSTON 


 Briggs — "  I  don't  believe  it  requires  much  skill  to  go  through  a  cake  walk«| 

It  seems  to  me  dead  easy." 

Griggs — "  A  perfect  pudding." 

GEORGE  F.  CHEEVER  ^ 

DEALER  IN 

High-Grade  Boots  and  Shoes 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN.  | 
STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALT^! 


Andover  Agent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 
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THE  DILEMMA  OF  DOROTHY  FREETH 

ALDEN  BROOKS 


2?  CENTS  $U0  A  YEAR 

THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


BROOKS 

Broadway,  Cor.  2 2d  Street, 


ROTHERS 


New  York  City. 


(Established  1818) 


We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  our  tropical  weight 

suitings  for  extreme  war na  weather  

They  are  ready  made  in  Russian  Crash,  Worsted 
Fabrics,  Flannels,  etc.,  made  skeleton,  with  or 
without  vests.  Quiet  patterns  for  ordinary  wear, 
and  lighter  colors  for  outing  purposes  


Our  Booklets  give  facts  and  figures. 


When  his  wife  met  him  with  another  woman  she  turned  green  with  envy  and 
gave  them  a  black  look.  The  woman  turned  red  and  the  man  turned  white. 
Eventually  they  all  felt  blue  about  iX.^Kansas  City  Star. 


LAST  YEAR  WERE  WELL  PLEASED  WITH 


FRESHMEN  SHOULD  TRY  ONE  PAIR.    MADE  AND 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

NEWMAN  THE  SHOEMAN, 


Harvard  Square, 

,  CAMBRIDGE 


Trcmont  Buildingf, 
BOSTON 


Send  for  Catalo£fue— FR££ 
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Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER  «  «  •  « 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CECIL  F.  P.  BANCROFT,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of  young  men  for  the  Colleges,  the  scientific 
schools  and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty  candidates 
went  to  college  last  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty  professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four  hundred,  less  than  one  half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  others  from  more  distant,  places. 

The  current  year  began  September  19,  1900,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $250.00  to  $500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommodations 
selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are  for  teaching  and  for  building,  and  for  various 
current  uses.    For  further  information,  and  for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue. 

Address  PRINCIPAL  BANCROFT. 

She  was  beloved  by  Cholly's  man, 

This  maid  whose  name  was  Sally. 
"  My  flower,"  he  called  her,  "  pure  and  white  : 
A  regular  lily."    She  was  quite 

The  lily  of  the  valet.  — PhiladelpJiia  Press. 


Very  handy — Just  across  the  street,  Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall. 


Samier  Snmmer 
Arrived  cC^^^^^H^  Arrived 

(OVER  CHASE  &  CO.) 


If  contemplating  coming  to  YALE  would  be  pleased  to  have 

you  call. 
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A,  KAISER  #  ^  ^  ^  ^  # 

XHi^boleterer 

Goods  Tacked  and  Shipped  to  cAll  Parts  of 
the  Country.  .\  Satisfaction  Guarenteed, 
Furniture  To  Let  to  Students* 

PARK  STREET,         -         -         -  ANDOVER 

Stephen  Lane  Folger  JltdIr'"7S 

CLUB  AND  COLLEGE  PINS  AND  RINGS 

Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry. 


200  BROADWAY,  =  NEW  YORK 

Special  Excla3tve  Designs  Upon  gppUcation. 

 "  Learning  the  cornet,  is  he?    Who's  his  teacher?  " 

"  He  has  none.    He's  his  own  tooter." — Philadelphia  Times. 

We  have  a  lar^e  trade 
among  the 

STUDENTS 

^"3^  And  know  what  to  ad- 

vise  to  be 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE 


Burke  &  Co.,  ..Xailors 

294  Washington  Street,       -  Boston 

P.  S. — We  do  not  make  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  for  the  le'ast 
money. — B.  &  Co. 
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U  jfacUtties  anb  artistic 
IPbotograpb?  of  a  Boston  Stu5to 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO 
EACH  SITTER 


aKens  % 
^1 


LAWRefice.A\AS5 


ANDOVER  CARS   PASS  BY  THE  DOOR 
F  YOU  WANT  CHEAP  WORK  CO  ELSEWHERE. 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


 Little  Freddie.    "  Please,  Mr.  Druggist,  papa  wants  a  bottle  of  liniment 

and  mamma  wants  a  bottle  of  china  cement,  right  away." 
Druggist.    *' All  right.    What's  wrong  ? 

Freddie.    "  Mamma  hit  papa  with  the  sugar  bowl." — Baltiuiore  American. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 


SPRINGFIELD  LINE 


NEW  YORK 


TRAINS  LEAVE  BOSTON  FOR 
HARTFORD,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  NEW  YORK, 

9.00  a.  m.,    Except  Sunday 
12.00  Noon,  Except  Sunday 

4.00  p.  m.,  Daily 
11.00  p.  m.,  Daily 


Drawing-Room  Cars  on  day  trains.  Sleeping  Cars 
on  night  trains.    Dining  Car  on  4.00  p.m.  train. 


FOR  THE  WEST 


8.30  a.in. 
10.45  a.in. 
2.00  p.m. 
3.30  p.m 
6.00  p.m. 

11.00  p.m 


Except  Sunday,  for  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Sara- 
toga and  Points  in  New  York  State 
Daily,  for  Albany,  Syracuse* 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Daily,  "The  Lake  Shore  Limited" 
for  Albany,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Exeept  Sunday,  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Chicago. 

Daily,  for  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo.  Niagara  F'alls,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo  and  Chicago. 
Except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  all 
Points  in  Nevi^  York  State. 


THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 


Reservation  of  Berths  can  be  made  at  Company's  Offices  or  of 
A.   S.  HANSON,   G.  P.  A.,  BOSTON. 
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•r  ELECTRIC  CARS  GO  BY  THE  DOOR  f 

ALLEN  HINTON'S  ^  ''^J%%,,,s 

are:  famous. 


Residence,   "  SUNSET  ROCK  " 

Take  Reading  Car.  Ask  to  be  let  off  at  the  "Ice  Cream  Farm. 


PIANOS- 


FOR  SALE 
TO  RENT 


Uiolins,  Banios,  Guitars,  Strings,  €tc. 


DYER  &  CO.,  ^ 


337  Essex  Street 
LAWRENCE 


Bobbie — •*  Pa.  what  happens  when  cars  are  telescoped? 
Pa — rhd  passengers  see  stars,  my  son." — ExcJiange. 


BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 


LOWEST  RATES 

FAST  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Between  Boston  and  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  All  Points  West,  North 

west  and  Southwest. 


Pullman  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  Through  Trains* 


For  Tickets  and  hiformatioii  apply  at  any  Principal  Ticket 
Orlice  of  the  Company. 

D.  J.  FLANDERS,   -  (°^°Trc/err,rr°')  -  BOSTON 
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Dr.  Cettcl], 

Main  Street,  corner  Locke  Street, 

Telephone  11-4.  Office  Hours  :— Till  8.30  a.m.;  i  to  3  and  after  7  p.  m. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Scott, 

Surgeon  ani)  ^omeoTpatlik  pi^ystcian, 
Main  Street,       -       Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  18-5.  Office  Hours  :— Till  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3  p.  m.;  7  to  9  p.  m. 

3ol7n       Correa,  2TI.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgeon,       /♦       H  Essex  Street* 

Office  Hours: — Until  10;  3  to  5  p.  m.;  after  7  p.  m. 
Telephone  34-4.  P.  A.  '92. 

(£l|arles  €.  abbott,  m.  D., 

Physician  and  Surgfeon,         70  Main  Street,  Andover. 

Office  Hours : — Until  9  a.  m.;  i  to  3,  6  to  8  p.  m. 

 "  My  automobile  can  pass  yours  any  day." 

"  That's  all  right ;  pass  me  when  you  feel  like  it ;  but,  say — don't  ever  try  to 
climb  over  me." — Detroit  Free  P?-ess. 

fjenry      Clarke,  ZTt.  D., 

3  Punchard  Avenue,  Andover,  Mass* 

Homeopathlst.  Office  Hours  :— Until  9.30  a.  m.;  1.30  to  3,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

aibcrt  (£.  fjulmc,  D.  m.  D. 

93  Main  Street. 

Office  Hours: — 8.30  a.  M.to  12;  1.30  to  5  p.  m. 

C      (Btlbert,  Vd.  J),  5,, 
DENTAL  ROOMS 
Bank  Building,  ♦%  Andover,  Mass* 
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T.  A.  HOLT  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

special  attention  paid  to  Crockery 

Andover  and  North  Andover 

J.  E.  PITMAN,  General  Contractor  and  Builder 

35  PARK  ST.  WINDOW  SEATS  A  SPECIALTY 

Residence  at  63   Park  Street.       .         .         -         .         LUMBEIR  YARD  IN  REAR 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ®  Home-made  Cake  and  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery,  Fruit  and  Soda 

42  iMAIN  STREET,       ....  .       .  ANDOVER 


J.  P.  WAKEFIELD, 
Dealer  in  Provisions,  Vegetables,  etc. 

16-18  MAIN  STREET. 

A  Long  Felt  Want — "  Why  do  you  recommend  this  collar  button  so  highly?" 
"  We  throw  in  with  it  a  bureau  that  sits  flat  on  the  floor." — Chicago  Record. 

E.  R.  EASTMAN,  ANDOVER  HAIR  DRESSER 

m  m  BAB  BE  R  m  m 


RAZORS  HONED  AND  PUT  IN 
FIRST-CLASS  CONDITION 


Town  Hall,  Andover 


IRA  BUXTON,        m        Bicycles  and  Bicycle  Repairing 
(Buns  ant)  Hmmunition 

LOCK    AND     BBLL  WORK. 
No.  3  BARNARD  STREET,       ------  ANDO\'ER 


STUDENTS'  LAUNDRY       ®        ^-  "™'i;,tr' 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

TKHorft  Done      tbe  Hn^over  Steam  Xaunt)rp. 

W.  H.  GIBSON,  Proprietor 
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Celebrated 
Hats  — 


Latest  Designs  and  Colors 
of  the  Season. 


COLLINS  3(  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

Boston. 


AN  IMPORTANT  POINT. 

Mother — "  Grace,  you  musn't  eat  your  ice  cream  so  fast.  There  was  a  little 
girl  once  who  ate  her  ice  cream  so  fast  that  she  died  before  she  had  finished  it." 

Grace  (aged  6) — "  What  did  they  do  with  the  rest  of  her  ice  cream,  mamma? ' 

— Boston  Evening  Record. 


Maker  of  Men's  Fine  Clothes 


Special  London  Novelties,  Correct  Styles, 
Sportingf  Garments  for  Ridingf,  Driving:,  Shootingf,  Bicyclingf,  Etc. 
Inspection  Cordially  Invited. 


363  Washington  Street      ^      oe  BOSTON 


(NEAR  BROMPIELD  STREET) 
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ACHILLES  TO  THE  ENVOYS  OF  AGAMEMNON. 

By  Charles  Tripp  Ryder. 
FIRST   MEANS  PRIZE. 

Wily  Odysseus,  great  Laertes'  son, 

Now  I'll  speak  out  my  mind,  for  once  begun 

This  matter  must  be  settled  by  my  words  ; 

And  cease  your  plaints  —  ye  are  like  cooing  birds. 

That  man  is  hateful  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Whose  speech  and  inmost  thought  accord  not  well. 

But  though  I  tell  you  w^hat  doth  best  behove, 

My  noble  heart  Atrides  shall  not  move. 

Nor  all  the  other  Greeks  ;  there's  naught  to  gain 
10    In  always  fighting  on  the  bloody  plain  ; 

Vain,  vain  it  is  to  keep  a  manly  heart, 

When  coward  and  hero  share  an  equal  part. 

For  those  who  fight  and  those  who  basely  fly, 

In  equal  honor  live,  and  equal  die. 

Ye  know  how  lion-hearted  I  have  fought, 

Yet  all  my  prowess  profiteth  me  naught  : 

No,  I  am  like  a  bird  that  takes  no  rest. 

But  faithful  feeds  her  fledgelings  in  the  nest  ; 

They  snatch  the  dainty  morsels  from  her  bill, 
20    And  still  she  tends  them,  though  herself  fare  ill 

My  vigil  have  I  kept  full  many  a  night. 

Full  many  a  day  have  joined  the  bitter  fight, 

Warring  with  hostile  men  about  their  wives, 

Whom  men  hold  ever  dearer  then  their  lives. 
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And  many  towering  cities  have  I  seized, 
By  land  and  sea,  yet  have  I  not  appeased 
The  greed  of  Agamemnon,  Artreus'  son. 
Though  all  the  spoil  and  booty  that  I  won 
I  humbly  took  and  laid  before  his  feet, 

30    There  where  he  sate  amidst  the  Argive  fleet. 
And  he  dispensed  a  little  of  the  pelf, 
Among  the  chiefs  —  but  kept  the  rest  himself. 
Yet  other  kings  to  whom  his  gifts  were  made 
Went  and  enjoyed  them  and  were  not  afraid  ; 
From  me  alone  he  took  my  wife  away, 
And  holds  her  in  his  arms,  as  well  he  may. 
Pray  why  around  the  lofty  walls  of  Troy 
Do  all  the  Argive  host  their  spears  employ  } 
Did  not  Atrides  all  the  Greeks  arouse, 

40    To  bring  back  fair-haired  Helen  to  her  spouse } 

For  shame  !    For  shame  !    Do  Atreus'  sons  alone 

Cherish  their  wives?    Nay,  all  men  love  their  own. 

And  every  just  mxan  holds  his  wife  as  dear 

As  I  held  her,  the  captive  of  my  spear. 

Now  since  this  shameful  trick  he  hath  designed, 

Let  him  entreat  no  more  ;  he  knows  my  mind. 

But  thou  Odysseus,  calling  on  each  chief, 

Take  council  how  ye  may  obtain  relief ; 

Plan  how  ye  may  avert  the  Trojan  ire, 

50    And  save  the  hollow  ships  from  deadly  fire. 
No  more  in  battle  are  my  arms  arrayed. 
And  Agamemnon's  heart  is  sore  afraid  : 
For  he  hath  built  a  wall  to  guard  his  hosts. 
And  a  broad  moat,  with  palisade  of  posts. 
But  even  so  he  cannot  turn  away 
The  rage  of  Hector,  eager  for  the  fray  ; 
Yet  this  same  Hector,  whose  destructive  spear 
Inspires  the  Argive  host  with  deadly  fear. 
Waxed  not  so  terrible,  but  curbed  his  pride, 

60    When  I  was  fighting  at  Atrides'  side. 
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Truly  he  raged  not  then  upon  the  plain, 
But  safe  behind  the  ramparts  did  remain  ; 
Once  at  the  oak  he  waited  my  attack, 
And  at  my  dread  approach  fled,  quaking,  back. 

But  now  no  more  with  Hector  will  I  fight, 
Tomorrow  in  the  early  morning  light, 
When  I  have  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  high, 
And  all  the  other  gods  above,  shall  I 
Launch  my  swift  ships  upon  the  Trojan  sea  ; 

70    And  if  at  dawn  ye  care  to  watch  for  me. 

Then  shall  ye  see  my  vessels  leave  these  shores. 

While  all  my  men  pull  bravely  at  the  oars. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  to  Phthia  shall  I  fare. 

And  three  days  hence  my  fleet  shall  anchor  there. 

If  great  Poseidon  stay  his  mighty  hand, 

And  bear  me  safely  to  my  native  land. 

In  Phthia  all  my  treasure  have  I  stored, 

Which,  coming  here,  I  left,  a  shining  hoard  ; 

There  shall  I  take  the  spoil  of  all  my  raids, 

80    The  gold  and  ruddy  bronze  and  graceful  maids. 
And  hoary  iron  ;  but  her,  my  lovely  prize, 
I  shall  not  take,  for  he  whom  I  despise. 
Lord  Agamemnon,  hath  dishonored  me. 
And  taken  her  away  insultingly. 

Tell  him  the  words  that  I  have  spoken,  go. 
Reproach  him  publicly,  that  all  may  know, 
And  be  prepared,  if  he  should  ever  seek 
To  heap  his  insults  on  another  Greek  : 
For  he  hath  torn  my  heart  with  this  disgrace, 

90    Yet  —  dog  —  he  dares  not  look  upon  my  face. 
No  more  shall  he  deceive  me  with  his  smiles. 
Once  is  enough  —  I  know  his  evil  wiles. 

Well,  let  him  go  his  way  ;  whate'er  his  need 
I  will  not  help  him  now  by  word  or  deed  ; 
Great  Zeus  hath  taken  reason  from  his  mind. 
And  pride  and  haughtiness  have  made  him  blind. 
Him  and  his  gifts  I  equally  despise  : 
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Yea,  even  should  he  set  before  my  eyes 
Twelve  times  and  twenty  times  as  great  a  store, 

100    And  unto  these  should  add  as  many  more 
As  all  to  rich  Orchomenus  that  go, 
Or  to  Egyptian  Thebes,  where,  as  ye  know. 
Great  piles  of  treasure  glitter  in  the  halls  : 
A  hundred  gates  stand  guard  about  its  walls, 
Through  each  of  which  two  hundred  men  may  ride. 
With  horses  and  with  chariots,  side  by  side. 
Should  gifts  pour  forth  from  Agamemnon's  hand, 
As  many  as  the  dust,  or  grains  of  sand. 
Still  would  he  not  prevail  on  me,  until 

I  lo    He  should  atone,  and  that  he  never  will. 

Atrides'  daughter,  though  she  were  as  fair 
As  Aphrodite  of  the  golden  hair. 
Or  like  Athene  skilled,  I  would  not  wed  ; 
No,  let  him  choose  some  other  Greek  instead, 
Who  pleases  him  and  is  more  like  a  king. 
For  if  the  gods  preserve  and  safely  bring 
Me  home  to  Phthia,  doubtless  Peleus  then, 
Will,  from  the  daughters  of  the  noblemen. 
Choose  me  a  wife,  for  many  maids  are  there, 

1 20    In  Hellas  and  in  Phthia,  passing  fair  : 

And  I  may  freely  choose  from  all  of  these. 
And  make  my  wife,  whichever  one  I  please. 
Once  was  my  heart's  desire  exceeding  great, 
Toward  taking  to  myself  a  fitting  mate  ; 
And  Peleus  hath  amassed  great  wealth  for  me. 
Which  I  may  have  in  Phthia,  o'er  the  sea. 
For  all  the  wealth  of  lofty  Ilios 
Were  no  equivalent  for  my  life's  loss  ; 
Although  before  the  coming  of  our  host, 

130    'Tis  said  the  city  might  have  made  its  boast 
Of  greater  treasures  far  than  those  that  shine 
In  the  great  archer  Phoebus'  Pythian  shrine. 
Cattle,  in  truth,  when  lost  can  be  regained, 
And  tripods,  too,  and  horses,  tawny-mained  ; 
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But  ah,  the  breath  of  life,  the  quickening  flame, 

When  it  has  once  departed  from  the  frame, 

Ye  never  can  make  captive  more,  nor  force 

To  come  again,  back  to  the  empty  corse. 

And  I,  so  mother  Thetis  telleth  me, 
140    Am  subject  to  a  two-fold  destiny  : 

If  I  remain  and  fight  around  these  walls. 

Too  soon  shall  I  descend  to  Hades'  halls. 

But  everlasting  glory  shall  I  earn  : 

While  if  to  native  Phthia  I  return, 

My  deathless  glory  shall  be  lost,  but  I 

Shall  have  long  life,  and  not  untimely  die. 

I  am  disposed  to  council  every  Greek 

Homeward  to  sail,  for  it  is  vain  to  seek 

The  overthrow  of  lofty  Troy  —  behold, 
150    The  Trojans,  kept  by  Zeus,  wax  very  bold. 

Now  go  ye  to  the  princes  of  the  Greeks  ; 

Tell  them  the  words  that  great  Achilles  speaks, 

And  let  them  straightway  form  a  better  plan, 

To  save  them  from  destruction,  if  they  can  ; 

Since  what  they  have  devised  away  from  me, 

During  my  time  of  wrath,  can  never  be. 

Iliad  9  ;  308-426. 
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By  Edward  E.  Be  ah. 
SECOND   MEANS  PRIZE. 


'''jpHE  true  orator  moves  at  his 
pleasure  the  human  will. 
Like  the  potter  moulding  the  lump 
of  clay  into  various  forms  to  suit 
his  needs,  the  orator  shapes  the 
thoughts  of  his  fellow  men  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  desires  and 
makes  them  act  as  he  wills. 
Filled  with  some  great  purpose, 
noble  or  base,  with  the  cords  of 
passion  or  emotion  ringing  in  his 
own  soul,  by  his  eloquence  he 
sends  thrill  after  thrill  through 
the  heart  of  man,  making  the  cor- 
responding cords  of  passion  or 
emotion  in  his  audience  vibrate 
in  unison  with  his  own.  He  stirs 
up  anger,  hatred,  revenge  or 
awakens  good  will,  love,  benevo- 
lence, and  by  these  emotions 
brings  into  action  the  will.  His- 
tory furnishes  us  with  many  ex- 
amples. 

Come  with  me  to  Athens  and 
note  the  effect  the  Prince  of  Ora- 
tors, by  his  eloquence,  had  upon 
his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  October 
in  the  year  339  B.  C.  With  a 
large  army  of  mercenary  troops, 
Phillip  of  Macedon    has  crossed 


Thessaly,  defeated  a  small  force 
of  allied  troops  at  Thermopylae, 
passed  through  Locris  and  Phocis, 
and  finally  reaching  Elatea,  on  the 
very  borders  of  Boeotian  territory, 
has  captured  and  fortified  that 
place.  A  messenger  arrives  in 
Athens  with  the  news.  The 
people  are  amazed  at  the  audacity 
of  Phillip.  They  are  aroused  from 
their  torpor.  Their  own  homes 
are  in  danger.  The  Prytanes 
summon  the  generals,  order  the 
trumpeter  to  call  the  people  to 
arms,  and  clear  the  market  place 
of  booths.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  assemby  is  convened,  but 
long  ere  this  a  great  crowd  of  citi- 
zens has  collected  to  hear  the  full 
news  and  discuss  the  matter. 
The  business  of  the  assembly  is 
hurried  through,  the  messenger  is 
brought  before  the  people,  the 
letter  is  read.  The  question  is 
asked,  "  Who  wishes  to  speak.?" 
A  deathly  silence  falls  upon  the 
vast  assemblage.  The  ten  gen- 
erals are  there,  the  most  import- 
ant men  of  the  state  are  there, 
yet  for  several  long  moments  no 
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one  rises  to  speak.  Then,  amidst 
the  most  oppressive  silence,  there 
steps  upon  the  Bema,  a  man,  calm, 
cool  and  self-possessed.  It  is  De- 
mosthenes. He  proclaims  to 
them  no  timid,  vacillating  policy, 
but  with  words  earnest,  intense, 
straightforward  says,  Throw  off 
your  fear,  put  aside  your  former 
hatred  of  the  Thebans,  send  your 
citizen-soldiers  to  the  front,  and 
select  ten  commissioners  to  repre- 
sent you  in  making  a  liberal  al- 
liance with  the  Boeotians." 

Without  a  murmur  of  dissent, 
without  a  word  of  opposition  they 
do  as  he  commands  them.  The 
civic  militia  proceeds  to  Elensis, 
the  ten  commissioners  with  De- 
mosthenes as  their  chief  go  to 
Thebes.  The  Boeotian  assembly 
is  called  together.  The  Macedon- 
ian envoys  too  are  there.  Each 
party  must  persuade  the  Thebans 
to  become  its  allies.  Now  Phil- 
lip's envoys  speak,  and  with  all 
the  art  of  fiends  skilled  in  working 
on  the  passions  of  men,  exhort  the 
Boeotians  to  renew  their  ancient 
hatred  for  the  Athenians,  allow 
Phillip  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory, and  when  he  has  devastated 
Athens  to  share  with  him  in  the 
spoils. 

The  excitement  is  intense.  The 
Macedonians  have  appealed  to  the 
baser    natures     of    these  fiery- 
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hearted  Thebans,  arousing  their 
cupidity  and  desire  to  plunder 
Now  it  is  Demosthenes  turn  to 
speak.  He  must  contend  against 
great  odds,  but  he  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.  In  a  few  fervent  words 
glowing  with  patriotism  he  speaks 
to  the  Thebans  of  a  united  Greece, 
the  fond  hope  of  every  true  Greek; 
he  tells  them  to  protect  their 
wives  and  children,  their  homes, 
their  temples,  and  to  strike  down 
this  foreign  invader.  With  all 
the  force  at  his  command  he  ap- 
peals to  their  nobler  natures. 
They  cannot  resist  him  and  there 
blazes  up  in  the  hearts  of  those 
Boeotian  men,  a  flame  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  which  unites  them  as 
one  man,  and  laying  aside  all 
petty  considerations,  all  feelings 
of  ill-will,  they  rise  with  one  ac- 
cord and  shout,  "  Up !  let  us 
march  against  Phillip  "  When 
Phillip  heard  of  one  of  Demos- 
thenes' orations  against  him  he 
said,  "  If  I  had  been  there,  De- 
mosthenes would  have  persuaded 
me  to  take  up  arms  against  my- 
self." 

Modern  history  furnishes  us 
with  another  striking  example. 
On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  1865,  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated.  The  news  soon 
reached  New  York  and  the  next 
(lay  the    streets  were  filled  with 
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restless  people.  That  night  a 
great  crowd  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Men  armed  with  knives  and  pis- 
tols were  furious  and  bloodthirsty. 
They  cared  not  on  whom  their 
vrath  descended.  They  were  seek- 
ing blood  for  blood  that  had  been 
spilled.  Restless  and  uncon_ 
-trolled  the  crowd  surged  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  city.  Sud- 
denly someone  shouted,  "  The 
World  !  The  World  !  The  office 
of  the  World!"  and  that  great 
mob,  like  an  angry  sea  lashed  by 
a  storm,  began  to  sweep  forward, 
and  seemed  about  to  carry  every- 
thing before  it,  when  suddenly  a 
small  man  with  an  American  flag 
in  his  left  hand  appeared  before 
them.  It  was  James  A.  Garfield. 
*•  Another  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington!" There  was  a  moment's 
lull,  and  Garfield,  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  raising  his  right  hand 
towards  heaven,  in  tones  clear  and 
steady,  strong  and  bold,  said, 
"  Fellow  citizens  !  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  Him  ! 
His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies  !  Justice 
and  Judgment  are  the  establish- 
ment of  His  throne  !  Mercy  and 
Truth  shall  go  before  His  face! 
Fellow  citizens !    God  reigns  and 


the  Government  at  Washington 
still  lives!"  The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous. The  heavens  had 
opened  and  there  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  those  people  the 
Throne  of  God  ;  on  one  side  stood 
Justice  ;  on  the  other  side  stood 
mercy,  and  they  knew  that  judg- 
ment rested  there.  And  like  the 
angry  sea  of  Galilee  when  Christ 
stretched  forth  His  hands  and 
said,  Peace,  be  still !"  The 
crowd  was  subdued  and  melted 
away  like  the  morning  mists  be- 
fore the  sun. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  orators 
and  oratory  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  Germans  haVe  a 
legend.  It  runs  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows ;  Frederick  Barbarossa  sits 
at  a  great  stone  table  in  the  castle 
of  Kiffhaiiser  with  his  long  beard 
growing  to  his  feet.  He  is  not 
dead,  he  is  only  sleeping,  and 
when  his  Fatherland  shall  need 
him,  he  will  rise  up  and  lead  his 
countrymen  on  to  nobler  victories 
than  before.  And  so  like  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  true  eloquence  is 
not  dead  but  only  sleeping,  wait- 
ing for  some  great  crisis  to  come 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  when 
it  will  burst  forth  with  greater 
lustre  than  before. 
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ESTLED  under  the  protect- 
ing wings  of  the  White 
Mountains  there  lay  a  mountain 
lake.  The  waters  were  cool  and 
pure.  The  verdant  banks  were 
filled  to  the  brim.  ,  The  hills 
round  about  formed  a  shelter, 
bringing  peace  and  comfort  to  the 
waters  below,  forcing  on  them  no 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  They 
were  covered  with  the  mighty 
timber  of  a  virgin  forest,  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  man.  The 
lofty  evergreens  and  the  hard- 
woods stood  there  in  rich  con- 
fusion, a  screen  from  the  winds 
and  a  cooling  shade  to  the  waters 
which  they  guarded.  No  destroy, 
ing  axe  had  yet  invaded  the  peace 
and  majesty  of  this  scene. 

Today  the  scene  is  changed. 
We  see  nothing  but  bare,  brown 
hillsides,  stripped  of  everything 
that  might  be  turned  into  lumber. 
We  see  where  the  snake-like 
logging  roads  twist  up  the  moun- 
tain sides,  down  which  the  hills 
have  poured  their  wealth,  and,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  the 


ghostly  ruins  of  an  abandoned 
sawmill.  The  lake  is  still  there, 
but  every  charm  and  value  of  the 
surroundings  has  been  lost.  The 
very  waters  have  receded  many 
feet  below  their  former  level,  and 
have  left  the  banks  high  and  dry, 
for  the  cloud-gathering  woods 
have  gone,  and  now  there  remains 
no  shelter  from  the  sun's  greedy 
rays.  The  springs  have  denied 
their  feeding  streams,  and  the  fos- 
tering brooks  have  dried  up. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  im- 
portant part  our  forests  play  in 
the  development  of  our  nation, 
and  few  realize  what  a  devastating 
force  is  at  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  lumberman.  He  strips  his 
lands  of  every  good  tree,  and  lays 
them  bare.  He  leaves  no  chance 
for  a  new  forest  to  spring  up. 
His  loggers  do  their  work.  The 
trees  fall,  young  and  old,  large 
and  small.  None  are  spared  but 
the  mere  saplings,  whose  life  is 
soon  choked  out  by  the  under- 
brush and  debris,  which  the  logg- 
ers have     failed   to    clear  away 
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That  piece  of  forest  land  will 
never  be  useful  again. 

America's  woodlands,  moreover 
have  an  important  relation  to  her 
water  supply.  Through  the 
forests  and  the  wooded  hills  the 
clouds  gather  up  their  gifts  of 
rain  and  snow.  Under  the  shel- 
tering shades  of  our  woodlands 
springs  burst  forth,  and  grow  into 
the  brooks  which  feed  our  lakes 
and  rivers. 

The  Sahara  is  a  burning  desert, 
a  vast  extent  of  land  with  barely 
a  tree  or  any  sign  of  vegetation. 
And  why  t  Because  it  has  no  ex. 
pause  of  forests  to  screen  it  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  southern 
sun.  Southern  Africa  today 
would  be  just  as  hot  and  barren 
as  the  Sahara,  were  it  not  for 
those  mighty  forests  and  deep, 
dark  jungles,  which  bring  rain 
and  prosperity. 

America  is  a  land  of  plenty  and 
prosperity  today,  but  how  will  it 
be  when  the  forests  go,  when  the 
rains  fail,  the  rivers  and  lakes  dry 
up }  Centuries,  indeed,  must 
elapse  before  such  a  fate,  but  our 
woodlands  are  being  swiftly  anni- 
hilated, and  unless  destruction 
ceases,  why  will  not  America  and 
every  other  land  in  which  the 
same  forces  act,  become  a  Sahara! 

But  this  is  not  the  only  side  of 


the  question.  Is  there  nothing  in 
the  nature-loving  American  heart 
which  bewails  the  loss  of  these 
realms  of  beauty  and  thought } 
What  a  theme  for  the  cultivation 
of  mind,  for  the  farthest  approach 
toward  the  best  human  ideals,  for 
the  most  pleasing  and  acceptable 
sentiments,  does  the  forest.  Na- 
ture's stronghold,  furnish!  Bry- 
ant has  said,  "The  woods  were 
God's  first  temples;"  and  who  will 
deny  a  certain  feeling  of  rever- 
ance  and  awe,  when  he  is  musing 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wild,  free 
canopy  of  forest  trees?  Or  per- 
haps he  is  wandering  under  their 
boughs,  while  light,  fleecy  snow- 
flakes  are  quietly  sifting  down 
round  about  him  ;  will  not  such 
calm,  peaceful  surioundings  imbue 
him  with  thoughts,  the  sincerest 
and  noblest.^ 

Then  further  it  is  the  simple, 
virgin  beauty  of  our  hills,  which 
arouses  the  envy  of  the  world. 
The  Alps  may  be  higher  and  far 
grander,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
native  grace  and  refinement  of 
our  mountains.  And  what  gives 
them  this  simple  refinement  and 
beauty.?  It  is  the  forests  which 
clothe  them  in  mantles  of  richest 
color,  and  most  harmonious  folds. 

Shall  we  Americans  stand 
calmly  by  and  watch  these  grand 
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old  forests  and  wooded  hills  disap- 
pear under  the  ruthless  and  greedy 
axes  of  the  lumbermen  ?  Let  us 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  our  rivers 
and  lakes  of  their  guardain  wood- 
lands. Let  them  forbear  to  take 
from  us  nature  lovers  the  pleasant 
companions  of  our  musing§,  leav- 


ing nothing  for  a  solace  to  our 
wounded  hearts,  but  bare,  brown 
stumps  and  wasted  plains.  And 
may  they  cease  marring  the 
beauty  of  our  hills,  and  with  us 
be  imbued  with  that  spirit,  which 
sees  in  the  forces  of  nature  some- 
thing noble,  exalting  and  sublime. 
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THE  little  town  of  Hithelblight 
had  relapsed  once  more  into 
its  usual  sluggishness.  Hounds, 
huntsman,  and  all  the  activity  of 
the  hunting  season  had  gradually 
disappeared.  No  longer  was  the 
town  square,  with  its  little  cross, 
the  scene  of  frequent  meets.  All 
that  now  remained  of  Lady  Freeth's 
crowded  household,  were  a  few  of 
her  most  immediate  friends.  The 
rest  of  her  guests  had  returned  to 
London,  and  with  them  his  lord- 
ship. 

Lord  Freeth  could  not  endure 
the  trials  of  country  life.  London 
and  its  high-living  seemed  to  have 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  him. 
Only  when  the  hunting  season 
was  in  full  swing  could  his  lord- 
ship be  tempted  to  leave  town. 
And  only  then  was  it  possible  for 
Hithelblight  to  be  roused  from  its 
accustomed  quiet. 

Lady  Freeth,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  a  far  different  mould  from 
her  husband.  For,  although  they 
were  liked  equally  well  by  every- 
one, they  had  very  little  in  com- 
mon. Her  ladyship  had  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  her  nature.  For  she, 
poor  lady,  had  lost  four  of  her 


five  children  while  they  were  yet 
youn^,  and  the  effects  of  the 
shock  had  never  left  her.  She 
preferred  to  be  left  alone  to  her 
grief,  and  the  little  village  soothed 
her. 

Dorothy  Freeth's  disposition 
was  more  like  her  father's  than 
her  mother's ;  in  fact,  she  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  time  when  she 
would  be  able  to  go  to  London 
with  her  father.  She  hated  soli- 
tude. Although  she  loved  to  hunt 
and  shoot,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  the  party  the  less  she  enjoyed 
the  sport.  So  now,  when  all  the 
gay  people  had  gone,  she  felt  blue. 
Her  only  consolation  was  the  fact 
that  her  bosom  friend,  Marjorie 
Gordon,  was  still  with  her.  Matt 
Freeth,  too,  her  cousin,  was  with 
them  ;  but  still  he  was  just  one  of 
the  fam.ily,  living,  as  he  did,  at 
the  Manor. 

The  three  ladies  were  seated  at 
breakfast.  Matt  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance. 

"Well,  Marjory,"  Dorothy  said, 
"  what  shall  we  do  today  1  " 

Why,  anything  you  like,  dear," 
her  friend  responded.  Had  you 
any  special  scheme  }  " 
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"  Oh,  no  !  I  wish  I  had.  Every- 
thing seems  so  beastly  dull,  now 
the  rest  have  gone." 

"Dorothy,  my  dear,"  Lady 
Freeth  remarked,  please  modify 
those  expressive  ephithets  of 
yours.  They  do  not  sound  very 
ladylike.  But  speaking  of  some- 
thing to  do,  I  should  think  you 
and  Marjory  would  ride  over  to 
Swathingham  and  see  if  you  can 
get  those  photographs.  Good 
morning.  Matt." 

Good  morning,  auntie." 

A  tall,  young  fellow  in  a  red 
coat  and  khaki  riding-breeches 
strode  in  through  the  French 
window,  his  spurs  clanking  like  a 
hussar's. 

"  Hello,  kids,"  he  said. 

Neither  young  lady  seemed 
willing  to  acknowledge  this  salu- 
tation ;  but  Marjorie  turned  to  her 
friend. 

"  O,  see  his  new  spurs  ! "  she 
said. 

"  Yes, "  Dorothy  responded, 
"  when  I  saw  young  Sedgley  of 
the  Fusiliers  swaggering  around 
in  a  pair  of  spurs,  I  knew  it  would 
not  be  long  before  Matt  —  " 

Lady  Freeth  interrupted  her. 
"  Hush,  Dorothy,"  she  said  ;  and 
turning  to  her  nephew,  Don't 
you  think  Dorothy  is  getting 
rather  rude  lately  }  " 

Freeth  laughed.     "  Well,  per- 


haps so,"  he  said,  "  but  she's 
young  yet." 

Matthew  Freeth  had  just  left 
Oxford  ;  he  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
young  men  of  the  county,  and  the 
pet  of  both  his  uncle  and  aunt. 
In  the  winter  he  was  going  to 
India  on  a  hunting  expedition 
with  three  friends.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  spending  his  time  in 
shooting  and  riding,  around  his 
uncle's  estate. 

The  two  cousins.  Matt  and 
Dorothy,  had  usually  got  on  very 
well  together,  but  of  late  a  change 
had  come  over  Dorothy.  She 
fancied  that  Matt  was  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  was  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  proposal  from  him.  The 
idea  was  as  disagreeable  to  her  as 
it  was  sudden.  All  the  pleasures 
of  former  days  were  now  debarred 
by  Dorothy's  new  idea. 

Well,  Dorothy,"  Freeth  asked, 
"  where  is  it  today  }  " 

Dorothy    folded    her  napkin. 

Marjorie  and  I,"  she  replied, 
"  are  going  to  ride  over  to  Swath- 
ington  and  get  those  photographs. 
We'll  start  from  here  about  eleven, 
and  won't  be  here  for  lunch. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  }  " 

"  I  promised  I  would  ride  over 
and  show  Algy  to  Lord  Exham, 
and  I  won't  be  able  to  get  home 
in  time  for  lunch  either,  I'm 
afraid." 
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Algy  was  a  monkey,  whose  par- 
ticular accomplishment  was  the 
ability  to  5hine  shoes.  Freeth 
had  always  had  a  mania  for  curios- 
ities, and  this  was  his  latest 
acquisition.  He  had  bought  the 
monkey  from  a  sailor  in  Bristol, 
and  he  considered  the  85  paid 
for  him  well  spent. 

Lady  Freeth  did  not  seem  to 
mind  being  left  alone  ;  the  good 
lady  was  used  to  it. 

''All  right,  dears,"  she  said. 
"Tell  William  about  lunch 
Dorothy." 

Yes,  mamma.  Excuse  us, 
Matt,  won't  you "  And  the 
young  ladies  left  the  room. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Dorothy  and 
Marjory  went  to  the  stable  for 
their  horses.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  mounted. 

"  Dorothy,"  Margory  said,  ''why 
do  you  always  go  the  longest  way 
round  that  brick-yard  }  " 

"  My  dear,  if  you  think  it's  any 
shorter  the  other  way,  you  may 
try,  and  I'll  bet  you  I  will  reach 
that  poplar  over  there  a  good 
field  ahead  of  you." 

"All  right,. then,  keep  the  same 
pace  you're  going  now,"  her  friend 
said,  and  turned  to  the  left. 

Dorothy  felt  depressed.  Pass- 
ing over  the  scenes  of  the  recent 
runs  reminded  her  of  yesterday, 
and  the  merry  crowd.    But  who 


was  that  shouting  }  Evidently  a 
farmer  on  the  hilltop.  What  was 
he  saying  }  "  Mark  over  left  !  " 
She  turned  her  head  ;  the  next 
moment  she  was  half  way  across 
the  field.  Her  friend  had  started 
an  enormous  fox,  only  a  few  yards 
away.  Whether  it  was  her  horse 
or  herself,  or  perhaps  both  of  them, 
that  had  given  the  instinctive 
start,  Dorothy  could  hardly  tell. 
At  any  rate,  she  had  made  up  for 
lost  time.  For  a  moment  the  fox 
seemed  to  run  right  between  her 
and  Marjory.  Both  riders  were 
hatless  and  excited.  The  fox, 
evidently  an  experienced  one,  was 
making  for  a  piece  of  broken 
ground,  full  of  boulders  and  scrubb. 
Marjory,  in  the  lead,  tried  to  head 
him  off,  but  he  disappeared 
through  the  fence  before  she 
could  approach  him. 

"  He's  too  frightened  to  stay  in 
there,"  Dorothy  shouted.  "  You 
go  to  the  left  and  I'll  take  the 
right." 

Her  words  were  needless,  for 
Marjory  was  already  half  way 
round. 

The  fox,  however,  on  coming 
through  the  bracken,  made  straight 
to  the  right,  and  in  so  doing  gave 
Dorothy  the  lead  and  left  poor 
Marjory,  who  had  gone  to  the  left, 
far  behind.  But  the  fox  began 
slowly  and  steadily  to  out-distance 
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Dorothy.  He  took  advantage  of 
every  means  to  place  some  obstacle 
in  her  path.  Although  she  could 
see, that  he  was  making  for  a  copse 
ahead,  Dorothy  was  powerless  to 
turn  him.  And,  as  she  expected, 
she  was  soon  plunging  into  the 
woods  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
seen  the  fox  disappear.  The 
copse  was  larger  than  at  its  first 
appearance  had  given  her  to  ex- 
pect. This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent her  from  keeping  on  ;  but  in 
a  very  few  minutes  her  ignorance 
of  the  surroundings  brought  her 
to  a  standstill.  Now  the  question 
arose,  where  was  she.-^  A  cleared 
path  running  through  the  woods 
gave  her  a  clue.  She  was  in 
Gorham  woods  and  completely  out 
of  her  course. 

Dorothy  was  angry.  She  had 
lost  her  companions,  her  way,  her 
fox  and  her  temper,  and  very  soon 
her  horse.  For  the  poor  beast 
limped  so  badly  that  she  had  to 
get  off  and  lead  him. 

This  is  evidently  not  my  lucky 
day,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  running  away 
from  me;  allexcept  this  nasty  rid- 
ing suit  which  clings  to  me  like 
grim  death  and  prevents  me  from 
walking." 

But  in  spite  of  her  riding  habit, 
walk  she  did,  and  for  quite  a  little 
time.  Finally  she  stopped.  Doro- 


thy had  not  got  to  the  frightened 
stage  yet,  although  she  was  be- 
gining  to  wonder  where  the  path 
would  end,  when  suddenly  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  a  flutter 
of  wings,  and  a  wood  pigeon  fell 
almost  at  her  feet.  Two  more 
shots  and  a  small  shower  of 
bullets  whistled  through  the  air 
above  her  head. 

"  Well  I  cannot  complain,  now, 
of  my  luck,"  she  said  with  a  ner- 
vous laugh,  for  everything  is 
coming  my  way,  bullets  included." 

She  heard  a  crashing  in  the 
trees  to  her  left,  and  presently  the 
bushes  parted  and  one  of  Lord 
Freeth's  gamekeepers  stepped 
out. 

"  Why,  Logan,"  Doroth  asked, 
what  are  you  doing  here  }  " 
Fm  'ere    with    Mr.  Freeth, 
mum,"    the    keeper  responded. 

We  was  riding  along  the  edge  of 
the  woods  there,  when  Mr.  Freeth 
he  ups  a^id  fires  at  three  wood 
pigeons  as  was  comin'  across. 
'Ere's  one  of  them,  mum  ;  "  and 
he  picked  up  the  pigeon  at 
Dorothy's  feet. 

Bring  me  to  him." 
"  Yes,  mum." 

Dorothy,  on  emerging  from  the 
woods  was  considerably  provoked 
to  find  that  she  had  been  follow- 
ing along  a  path  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  edge.    Her  cousin 
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was  leaning  over  his  horse's  neck 
and  amusing  himself  by  trying  to 
trying  to  persuade  that  animal  to 
smoke  his  pipe. 

"  Hello,    Dorothy,  "    he  said, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
shot,  straight   from    the  saddle, 
too  ?  " 

Oh,  you're  awfully  good,  I 
know,"  she  responded,  "  but  your 
horrid  lead  went  flying  through 
my  hair." 

"You  ought  to  wear  a  hat  then 
and  keep  your  hair  in.  But,  ser- 
iously though,  did  I  come  near 
you  i 

Well  you  might  have  hit  me, 
but  that's  all  right ;  you  did'nt 
know  any  better,  you  know." 

"  Im  deuced  sorry,  neverthe- 
less." 

"  Come  on,  lets  get  home.  It's 
getting  late,  and  Karthum's  lame." 

Matt  turned  around  to  the 
keeper,  "  Here,  Logan,  change 
horses  with  Miss  Dorothy,  and 
follow  along  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
You  had  better  walk  him,  he  is 
lame." 

"  Yes  sir." 

In  a  few  minufes  they  were 
mounted  and  started  towards 
home. 

"Well,"  Dorothy  said,  "you 
don't  ask  me  how  I  happen  to  be 
here." 

"  There  is  no  need,  I  saw  your 


fox  come  out  of  the  woods  some 
time  ago.  He  probably  ran  across 
one  corner  and  left  you  flounder- 
ing in  the  middle. 

"  Well,  and  how  did  you  and 
your  friend  get  on  with  Lord  Ex- 
han.?" 

"Do  you  mean  Algy.?" 
"Yes." 

"  Well  the  minute  Exham  saw 
Algy  brush  the  blacking  on  he 
offered  me  two  hundred  guineas 
straight  down." 

"And  you  sold  him.?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  buy  him  to  sell." 

"Oh  you're  silly.  Where  is  he 
now.''" 

"I  left  him  with  Exham  for  the 
night." 

Now  that  they  had  left  the 
keeper  far  behind,  they  allowed 
their  horses  to  walk.  Freeth's 
face  began  to  assume  a  senti- 
mental expression. 

"Dorothy,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
something  of  great  importance  to 
convey  to  you." 

Dorothy's  cold  shiver  almost 
made  her  horse  tremble.  Was 
he  going  to  propose  to  her.?" 

"O  let  it  rest  now,"  she  said 
tell  me  some  other  time. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "  now  or 
never.  I  have  had  something  on 
my  mind  for  some  time,  and  I 
can't  keep  it  any  longer." 

Dorothy  looked  up  at  him. 
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"Anything  sentimental?" 
Freeth  laughed. 

"  Evidently  you  don't  mean  to 
help  me.  But  no  fooling  Dorothy, 
I've  got  something  to  say  and  I 
want  to  have  it  done  with,  yet  I 
don't  know  how  you  will  take  it." 
Well  don't  be  rash  then." 

Freeth,  however,  was  not  to  be 
put  aside. 

"  Dorothy,"  he  continued,  I 
want  so  ask  you  for  something 
which  I  know  3'ou  esteem  very 
highly. 

Anything  was  better  than  this 
Dorothy  thought.  She  would 
hinder  him  no  longer. 

"  Well }  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  been  frightened  to 
communicate  to  you  this  piece  of 
intelligence  for  fear  you  would 
take  it  with  some  degree  of 
temper." 

This  was  beginning  to  get  un- 
bearable. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  " 
Dorothy,"  Freeth  went  on,  I 
have  known  you  too  long  to  let 
my  request  be  the  cause  of  any 
quarrel  between  us." 

Now  that  his  intentions  were 
clear,  Dorothy  was  determined  to 
have  it  over  with. 

"Well,  Matt,  I'll  try  to  do  my 
best,  but  hurry  up." 

Dorothy  looked  at  him.  She 
thought  she  saw  him  laugh.  Why 
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was  that  }  Did  he  think  that  she 
was  going  to  accept  him 

"  Do  hurry  up,"  she  said,  '  'we 
will  be  home  before  you  have 
finished." 

"Dorothy,  dear,  you  must 
know,  as  your  mother,  indeed, 
must  have  told  you,  that  my 
father  left  me  considerable  prop- 
erty when  he  died." 

"  Possibly  so,  yes." 

"  Well,  Dorothy,  do  you  think 
that  any  girl  who  marries  me  can 
have  such  an  awfully  bad  life  } " 

Dorothy  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment  to  know  what  to  say. 
This  was  hardly  a  proposal. 

"Well,  perhaps  not;  it  depends 
]\Iatt,  you  know,  on  the  girl  and 
her  relationship  to  you." 

Freeth  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  hint. 

"Yes,  that's  true  in  a  way,"  he 
said,  "  but  don't  you  think  that  a 
girl  who  has  known  me  for  some 
time  would  be  able  to  judge 
better." 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
consent  (Dorothy  closed  her  eyes) 
to  my  marriage  with  Margery 
Gordon."  (She  opened  them 
again). 

"  So  you  were'nt — "  she  stopped 
short,  looked  at  Freeth  and  then 
at  her  handkerchief  which  she 
had  nervously  torn  to  shreds.  She 
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hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
leaning  across,  she  gave  Freeth's 
horse  a  cut  with  her  whip.  '*Matt, 
I'll  race  you  home  for  that  little 
wood-pigeon.  I  want  it  as  a  keep- 
sake." 

Dorothy  won.    On  coming  out 


of  the  stable,  Freeth  handed  her 
the  pigeon. 

First  prize,  Dorothy,"  he  said. 

Second  prize  and  congratula- 
tions," she  returned,  and,  drop- 
ping him  a  courtsey,  she  ran  into 
the  house. 


GRANDPA  TODGERS 


TELLS   LITTLE  WILLIE  ABOUT   HIS   HORSELESS  CARRIAGE. 


"  r^H  Grandpa,  look!"  shouted 
Little  Willie,  pointing  at  an 
automobile  as  it  passed  rapidly  by 
the  house,  *'  what  is  that  funny 
looking  carriage  ? " 

"  Why  that  is  an  automobile,"  said 
Grandpa,  peering  over  his  spectacles 
at  the  cloud  of  dust  that  hung  over 
the  street. 

"  What  is  an  auty  mobile  ? " 
queried  Willie,  looking  up  at  his 
grandfather's  face. 

"  Well,  it's  a  wagon  they  run  with- 
out any  horse ;  it  goes  by  electricity." 

"  Did  you  ever  ride  in  on|. 
Grandpa  ?  " 

"  No,  1  never  rode  in  one  just  like 
that,  but  I  took  a  mighty  fast  ride  in 
a  horseless  carriage  once,"  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  scratching  his 
head  reminiscently. 

"Oh,  tell  me  about  it!"  cried 
Little  WiUie. 

"  All  right,  I'll  see  if  I  can  re- 
member,"   said   Grandpa  Todgers. 


"  You  see  it  was  this  way ;  in  my 
young  days  people  didn't  travel  as 
much  as  they  do  dow,  and  teams  was 
mighty  scerce.  The  youngster  who 
could  take  his  best  girl  to  ride  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pretty  lucky  fellow. 
Well,  I  wanted  to  take  your 
grandma  —  my  girl,  1  mean  —  to 
drive,  the  worst  way,  but  Dad  didn't 
have  a  team  and  I  didn't  see  how  I 
was  agoin'  to  manage  it. 

But  one  day  Elias  Jenkins  came 
down  to  our  house  and  wanted  me  to 
help  him  get  in  his  grain.  He  was 
afraid  it'd  get  spoilt  by  the  rain  if  it 
stayed  out.  He  said  he'd  give  me 
most  anything  if  I'd  help  him.  Elias 
had  a  mighty  fine  horse  and  wagon, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  get  it 
and  take  Lucy  Smithers  over  to  camp- 
meetin'.  So  I  told  him  if  he'd  let 
me  take  his  team  I'd  help  him.  He 
hemmed  and  hawed  for  quite  a  while 
before  he'd  consent,  but  I  stuck  to  it 
and  at  last  he  gave  in.    I  worked 
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like  anything  all  day  to  get  the  grain 
in,  and  all  the  time  I  was  thinkin'  of 
what  a  dash  I'd  cut  next  Sunday. 

When  Sunday  came  I  was  up 
bright  and  early,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
I  was  startin'  for  camp-meetin', 
feelin'  about  as  happy  as  a  fellow 
could,  with  my  best  girl  beside  me, 
and  knowin'  I  had  one  of  the  finest 
teams  in  the  county. 

Well,  we  got  there  all  right  and  I 
handed  Lucy  out  as  slick  as  you 
please,  while  all  the  neighbors  stood 
and  looked  on  in  astonishment. 
Then  I  unhitched  the  horse  and  tied 
him  in  a  clump  of  cedars  and  turned 
the  wagon  so  it  faced  the  platform 
where  the  minister  was  agoin'  to 
preach.  When  dinner  time  came  my 
girl  and  I  went  and  set  in  the  wagon 
and  ate  our  dinner  which  we  had 
brought  from  home.  After  we'd  fin- 
ished we  concluded  we'd  stay  where 
we  was  and  listen  to  the  sermon? 
especially  as  we  had  several  things 
we  wanted  to  talk  over  by  ourselves. 

We'd  set  there  for  about  ten  min- 
utes listenin'  to  Elder  Spinner 
shoutin'  how  the  day  of  judgement 
was  close  at  hand  and  he  that  hesi- 
tated was  lost,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  felt  the  wagon  commence  to  move. 


I  tried  to  jump  out  and  stop  it  but 
Lucy  got  skeered  and  clung  onto 
me  so  I  couldn't  move. 

I'd  put  the  wagon  at  the  top  of  a 
knoll  that  sloped  towards  the  plat- 
form, and  in  two  shakes  we  was 
shootin'  right  at  the  pulpit.  Elder 
Skinner  had  just  hollered  out  ''Come 
to  me  and  be  saved  ! "  and  stood 
lookin'  up  in  the  air  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  when  the  wagon  came 
careerin'  down  the  hill  and  brought 
up  with  a  crash  against  the  platform. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
holdin'  Lucy  in  his  arms  and  shoutin', 
'  A  miracle  !    A  miracle  ! ' 

I  wa'n't  so  lucky ;  I  was  thrown 
out  head  over  heels  and  struck  Elder 
Hooper  plumb  in  the  waistcoat.  We 
rolled  around  the  platform  for  a 
couple  o'  minutes  yellin'  and  splut- 
terin'  ;  finally  we  got  straightened 
out  but  the  wagon  was  a  wreck,  and 
we  had  to  ride  home  with  Harvey 
Prebble's  folks  that  night." 

"What  did  Mister  Jenkins  say 
when  he  found  out  you'd  broken  his 
wagon  ?  "  inquired  Willie. 

"  Maybe  I'll  tell  you  about  that 
when  you're  a  little  older,"  said 
Grandpa  Todgers,  rubbing  his  knees. 

A.  C.  Halpen. 


EDITORIALS. 


VALEDIC-  It  is  customary,  we 
TORY  believe,  for  the  retir- 

ins:  board  to  make 
their  final  bow  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  year,  and  then  depart,  like 
Bopeep's  sheep,  leaving  their  tales 
behind  them.  We  have  not  much 
to  say  in  retrospect.  The  year 
has  been  a  fairly  successful  one, 
and  we  feel  that  our  efforts, 
though  perhaps  not  so  fruitful  as 
we  could  wish,  have  not  been  en- 
tirely wasted. 

One  old  mistake  of  college  and 
school  publications  is  a  tendency 
to  take  themselves  too  seriously  ; 
this  error  we  have  faithfully 
striven  to  avoid,  and  if  we  have 
sometimes  appeared  to  approach 
too  near  to  buffoonery,  that  is  but 
one  of  the  faults  of  our  virtues. 
For  one  thing  we  claim  a  credit 
mark  of  ample  dimensions  :  we 
have  published  no  effusions  on 
the  subjects  of  home  and  mother. 
We  are  not  guilty  of  any  refer- 
ences to  sparkling  eyes,  pearly 
teeth  and  golden  hair.  We  have 
not  even  given  our  readers  any 
poems  on  the  hoary  sea  and  the 
silver  moon. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for 
us  to  confess  to  one  old  fault,  in 
which  we  have  but  followed  the 


bad  example  of  previous  boards  ; 
we  refer  to  non-punctuality.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  successors 
will  endeavor  to  have  the  Mirror 
appear  promptly  on  the  appointed 
day. 

We  have  made  our  mistakes, 
but  when  we  have  discovered 
them  we  have  done  our  best  to 
remedy  them.  Experience  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only 
teacher  ;  this,  at  least,  we  leave  to 
our  successors,  and  hope  that  they 
may  profit  by  our  efforts. 

NEW  take  pleasure  in 

EDITORS  announcing  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  T. 
Ryder  to  the  position  of  man- 
aging editor,  and  hope,  that  with 
the  assistance  of  A.  T.  Gould,  A. 
C.  Halpen  and  H.  Hodge,  who  are 
to  return  next  year,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  the  Mirror  satis- 
factory to  all  its  readers.  The 
business  side  of  the  magazine  is 
under  the  control  of  Irving  H. 
Gallyon,  whose  election  as  assis- 
tant manager  for  this  term,  was 
announced  in  the  March  issue.  If 
he  is  as  successful  in  this  capacity 
as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  he  will 
be  elected  to  the  post  of  business 
manager  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year. 


ig2  EDIT( 

GRADUATION  Once  more  Mother 
Phillips  (to  use  the 
aged  and  tottering  metaphor)  sees 
another  company  of  her  sons 
leave  her,  some,  perhaps,  never  to 
return.  Poor  old  lady !  How  many 
times  her  maternal  heartstrings 
have  been  torn  at  parting ;  how 
many  classes  have  expressed  their 
sorrow  to  her  in  bad  poetry  be- 
fore the  last  farewell.  Does  she 
grieve  for  us  so  much  as  for  her 
first-born,  the  little  boys  that 
called  themselves  her  sons  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sorrows  of  graduation  are 
magnified.  "  Good-bye "  is,  of 
course,  a  mournful  word,  but  we 


can  find  no  place  on  earth  where^ 
as  Eben  Holden  says  of  Heaven, 
"  it's  all  '  how  d'you  do  '  and  no 
'good-bye',"  so  we'll  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  it.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  like  starting  out 
alone  :  for  whatever  college  we  go 
to  we  go  into  Andover  men,  and 
find  Andover  men  prominent  in 
college  life. 

The  two  busiest  weeks  of  the 
year  have  begun.  Between  now 
and  the  first  of  July  come  the 
Draper  Speaking,  Class  Day, 
Commencement  and  College  Ex- 
aminations, and  then,  if  we  are 
lucky,  we  are  no  longer  Seniors  in 
Andover,  but  Freshmen  in 
college. 
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Condtccted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.'/j. 

'40  —  Dean  Peabody  died  in  Lynn  April  6,  1901,  aged  80  years.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Essex  County  from  1884  to  1896.  He  served  two 
terms  as  representative  to  the  general  court. 

'50 — Died  at  Nice,  France,  March  21,  1901,  Charles  Peter  Clark, 
recently  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad.  His 
sons  were  C.  P.  Clark,  Jr.,  P.  S.  '76,  and  Edward  L.  Clark,  P.  A.  '94. 

'54 — Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  alumni  associ- 
ation and  present  secretary  of  the  Mass.  State  board  of  health,  has  removed 
from  Wakefield  to  Newton  Centre. 

'61  — Rev.  Simeon  Olmstead  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  died  in  West 
Springfield,  April  22,  190T.  He  had  held  pastorates  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  Wallingford,  Conn. 

'61  —  William  True  Jackson  was  born  in  Andover,  Nov.  17,  1843  and 
died  in  Andover  May  i,  1901.  His  business  life  in  the  leather  trade  was 
spent  in  Boston. 

'65-  — William  Amasa  Copp,  a  lawyer  at  15  Broad  street.  New  York 
City,  died  at  his  home,  i  West  46th  street  in  that  city,  April  13,  1901.  He 
was  a  native  of  Oxford  and  a  graduate  of  Yale. 

'69  —  James  Hay  ward  is  an  attorney  at  803  Fullerton  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

'72  —  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  the 
Berkeley  Temple,  Boston. 

'74  —  Lawrence  Kneeland,  winner  of  the  first  Draper  prize  in  1874,  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Black  &  Kneeland.  44  Pine  street,  New  York 
City,  whose  special  work  is  in  admiralty  cases. 

'78  —  Edward  Vernon  Silver,  a  practicing  physician  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Lawson,  were  married  April  3,  1901. 

'80  —  Edward  T.  David  is  president  of  the  Wheatland,  Wyo.  Mer- 
cantile Co.,  dealers  in  general  merchandise. 

'80  —  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  issue  a  book  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  written  by  Herbert  D.  Ward,  Amherst  '84. 
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'84 —  George  Haven  Johnson  is  connected  with  the  Chicago  Lumber  & 
Coal  Co.,  and  is  stationed  at  McHenry,  Miss. 

'86  —  Charles  A.  Corliss  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cushman 
Bros.  Co.,  at  78  Hudson  street,  New  York  City. 

'86  —  Daniel  Edward  Knowlton  is  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'88  —  Joseph  Cyrille  Dupont  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  M.  and 
J.  C.  Dupont,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants,  Houma,  La. 

'91  —  Charles  G.  Abbett  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  government  party 
from  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  who  are  stationed  near  Padang, 
Sumatra,  to  witness  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  May  19,  1901. 

'91  —  Henry  T.  Brown  is  with  the  American  Book  Co.  in  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City. 

'92  —  Robert  T.  Francis  is  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fisher  &  Co., 
60  Leonard  street.  New  York  City,  agents  for  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

'93  —  Edgar  L.  Foster  is  with  the  "  Mobile  Company  of  America,"  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'93  —  Rev.  Wm.  S.  A.  Miller  is  pastor  at  East  Bridgewater. 

'94  —  Dr.  Howard  W.  Beal  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  at  Manilla. 

'94  —  Stanley  Agar  Hooker  is  assistant  superintentent  of  the  Reliance 
Textile  &  Dye  Works  of  Covington,  Ky. 

'94  —  Wm.  F.  Skerrye  is  pastor  of  the  Second  Parish,  Saco,  Me. 

'95  Miss  Blanche  M.  Hall  and  Dr.  James  R.  Berwick,  of  Methuen,  were 
married  April  24,  1901. 

'95 — James  S.  Elliot  is  with  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

'95  —  Wm.  Leshner  is  a  travelling  representative  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

'96  — Stanley  Pease  has  issued  through  the  Town  of  Andover  School 
Department  "  Some  Wild  Flowers  of  Andover." 

'98  —  Philip  W.  Thomson  won  a  first  Boylston  prize  at  Harvard. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


An  American  Anthology,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $3.00 
Mr.  Stedman 's  "  Victorian  Anthology,"  which  appeared  some  time  ago, 
excited  nothing  but  favorable  comment,  and  its  American  companion  volume 
is  equally  worthy  of  praise.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  of  all 
the  American  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  chosen  from  a  critical  stand- 
point. It  also  contains  an  excellent  introductory  essay  by  the  editor,  and 
brief  biographical  notes  after  the  style  of  the  Century  Dictionary  of  Names. 
These  are  written  by  various  persons  and  revised  by  Mr.  Stedman.  The 
selections  are  divided  logically  into  four  chronological  divisions,  Early  Years 
of  the  Nation,  First  Lyrical  Period,  Second  Lyrical  Period  and  Close  of  the 
Century. 

By  the  citations  given,  the  editor  shows  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
various  departments  of  each  poet's  work,  and  brings  out  the  characteristics 
of  his  poetry.  As  he  suggests  in  the  introduction,  his  sins  are  rather  of 
commission  than  of  omission,  but  he  has  accomplished  an  extremely  difficult 
undertaking  with  excellent  taste. 

One  improvement  suggests  itself,  which  would,  we  think,  add  to  the  con 
venience  of  the  Anthology  as  a  book  of  reference,  namely,  to  print  the  date 
of  production  at  the  end  of  each  poem.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  in 
which  this  would  be  impossible,  but  the  date  of  the  author's  activity  could 
at  least  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  bio- 
graphical notes. 

No  book  could  be  more  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  is  this, 
compiled  as  it  is  by  one  who  is  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic,  and  anyone 
who  wishes  to  be  informed  concerning  American  poets  and  poetry  could  not 
do  better  than  to  obtain  it. 

The  Abandoned  Farmer,  by  Sydney  H.  Preston,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    Si. 2 5. 

Anyone  who  read  Mr.  Preston's  story,  "  The  Green  Pigs,"  which 
appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine  not  long  since,  is  prepared  to  expect  some- 
thing bright  from  him.  This  expectation  is  fulfilled  in  "  The  Abandoned 
Farmer."  The  story  is  of  a  man  from  the  city  who  attempts  farming,  and 
his  trials  and  tribulations  are  graphically  depicted.  The  central  figure  is 
the  victim's  son,  Paul,  who  is  a  decidedly  original  infant,  and  in  whose  be- 
half the  farming  scheme  is  formed. 

Mr.  Preston  has  been  accused  of  imitating  the  style  of  Stockton's 
"  Rudder  Grange."  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  style  is  entirely  his  own, 
and  is,  it  seems  to  us,  quite  equal  to  Stockton's  . 

The  book  is  excellent  light  reading — a  good  book  to  take  on  one's 
summer  vacation. 
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For  Amateurs  a  Specialty 
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Lm\%  Cemple  of  music 


Banjos     Guitars  jVIandoUns 

WALDO  MARTIN  MAURER 

BAY  STATE      MAURER  MARTIN 
LANSING  BAY  STATE  VEGA 

PIANOS  TO  RENT  Everything  Known  in  Music 


CHAS.  H.  LOMIS, 

833  Chapel  Street,         ■         -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

"  Yes,  I  consider  my  life  a  failure." 

O  Henry,  how  sad!    Why  should  you  say  diat  ?  " 
"  I  spend  all  my  time  making  money  enough  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  and  the 
food  disagrees  with  me  and  my  clothes  don't  fit.'" — Excha7ige. 


FROST  &  ADAMS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTI5TS'  MATERIALS 

of  Every  Description 

Mathematical  -  Instruments 

ETCHING  MATERIALS,  TAPESTRY, 
CANVAS,  COLORS,  &c. 

A  full  line  of  Pyrography  (wood  burning)  Tools  and  Materials. 

37  Cornhill,  BOSTON. 
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MANSION  HOUSE 

LIVERY  AND  BOARDING  STABLE 

IRA  B.  HILL,  Proprietor 

Depot  Carriages  meet  all  Boston  Trains,  and  carry  passengers  to  the  station  at  short 
notice.  First-class  Rigs  to  let,  with  or  without  a  driver.  P.  A.  patronage  respectfully 
solicited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Stable,  No.  3  Main  Street  Telephone,  16  4 

p.  A.  Students  would  do  well  to  remember  that 

Smith  &  Manning  ''''^.^'I'^^r  Sunimer  Undefwear 

Call  at  their  store  8  ESSEX  STREET,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

W.  E.  STRATTON,  .      teacher  of 

>rorriii  House  Annex,  Baojo,  Giutar  &  Mandoliti 

ANDOVER.  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 

O.  CHAPMAN, 

TOBACCO^^  ^^^^^CJGARS  -^DIINIING  ROOTVYS 

MAIN  STREZET- 

Coal  Wood  Stf'aw  Hay 

Successor  to  PDAMk'    P  T  P  A  Q01\l       CARTER'S  BLOCK, 

JOHN  CORNELL         rKAlNlV    t:,.    VJLl:<AoU1N  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Coal  delivered  to  the  room.       Mill  Wood  for  Knidlings. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE 

ON  THE  HILL— NEAR  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY. 

©pen  tbe  l^ear  IRounb        ]£nlarae^  ant)  IRewl^  dFnrnisbet) 

TERMS— $12.50  to  $17.50  a  Week.  $2.00  to  $3X0  per  Day. 

ERWIN  C.  PIKE, 
Dealer  in  Stoves,  Lamps,  Oil,  Tin  and  Glass  Ware 

PAINTS,   WOODEN  WARE,   CROCKERY,  ETC. 

PARK  STREET,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 
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MONTROSE  BIGYGLEHniFREE 

on  approval  to  your  address  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE, 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER,  state  whether  you  wish  hidv's  or  man's 
wheel;  prive  color,  height  of  iiaine  and  ^ear  wanted  and  WJE  W'll.L  SHIP 
THE  WHEEL  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  allowing  you  to  uncrate  and  ex- 
amine it  fully  before  you  accept  it.  If  it  is  not  all  and  more  than  we 
claim  for  it,  and  a  better  wheel  than  you  can  get  for  any  where  near  the 
price  from  any  one  else,  refuse  it  and  we  will  pay  all  exiness  charges 

ourselves.   T^se  "MONTROSE"  Bicycle  O  ezf\ 

at  our  Special   Affont's   sample  price  of    H>  I  Q 

is  the  greatest  bargain  in  a  bicycle  ever  ohered.  We  guaraiiteeit  equal 
to  any  $10  wheel  on  tlie  market,  and  you  need  not  accept  it  nor  pay  a  cent 
if  you  do  not  hnd  it  os  we  i-epresent.  We  are  EXCLUSIVE  BICYCLE 
MAM'FACTl'HERS  and  take  this  method  of  quickly  introducing 
our  1900  M<H>ELS.  This  cfTer  of  a  sample  wheel  at  this  low  price  iy 
made  to  secure  a  RIDER  AGENT  in  each  town  to  represent  ua 
and  take  orders.    Our  agents  make  money  fast. 

Frame,  ..2,  24  or  26  inch;  ladies,  22  inch.  Best 
Shelt.y  seamless  tubing  with  forged  connec- 
tions, flush  joints.  imi)rove(l  e\i>ander  device  to  fasten  seat  post  and 
handle  bar;  Koyal  Arch  crown ;  the  celebrated  Mavin  hubs  and  hanger— 
the  easiest  running  known;  Ifeoord  "A"  tires,  the  brt^t  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive tireson  themarket.  The  genuine  i»4  Mc8iiit;or  Hygienic 
saddle;  pedals,  tools  and  accessoi  ies  the  best  oljtainable.  Enameled  in 
black,  maroon  or  coach  green,  highly  finished  and  ornamented;  special 
finished  nickeling  on  all  bright  parts.  We  thoroughly  test  every  piece 
of  material  that  goes  into  this  machine.  Our  biiidiiii;  year's  guar- 
antee bond  with  each  bicycle. 

to  any  one  sending  the  $16.50  cash  in  full  with  order  we  will 
send  free  a  genuine  Burdiok  10,000  mile  barrel  pattern  cyclo- 
iJ^meter;  or  a  high  grade  floor  pump.    Your  money  all  back  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

PIIFAD    WUPf  I  C  ^'^         manufacture  the  cheap  depart- 

UntMr  liribCiLOl  ment  store  kind  of  wheels,  such  as  manj' new 
L>oncerns  and  big  supply  houses  advertise  and  sell  as  high  grade.  We  can  furnish  them, 
however,  at  $5  to  stripped;  or^'J.?;)  to  $12.riO  complete.  We  do  iK^t  guarantee  nor  recom- 
mend them.  BEFORE  ORDERIJVG  a  bicycle  of  any  one  t  l^-,  lu,  matter  who  or  how 
cheap,  write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  much  we  can  save  \,,u  mi  tlit-  same  machine. 
If  you  ||||AD|  C  #A  RIIY  a'^^'heel  we  canassistyai  tu  KAR.N  A  BICYCLE  by  dis- 
are  UIHtDlab  111  Dill  tiibuting  catalogues  for  us  a  few  da  vs.  We  need  one  person 
in  each  town  for  this  purpose.  We  have  several  hundred  SECOND  HAND  WHEELS  taken  in  trade  which  we 
will  close  out  at  $8  to  ijHO  each;  also  some  shopworn  samples  and  '99  ipodels  vi  i  y  cheap.  Send  for  Bargain  List. 
OUR  RELIABILITY  is  unquestioned.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  any  exp-ress  or 
railroad  company.  We  will  send  you  letters  of  reference  direct  from  the  largest  banks  in  Chicago  if  you  Avish  it. 
Cpiin    YflllR    flRRFR  TWs  low  price  and  these  spet-ial  terms  of  shipment  without  deposit  win 

WkHU    I  UUIl   Unll  til  be  withdrawn  very  soon.   it^Give  name  of  this  paper. 

J.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  GMoago,  m. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


FREE 


Look  after  your  own  grammar,  George  Ferguson  !  "  exclaimed  the  irate  Mrs. 
F.    *' You  make  a  business  of  picking  me  up  on  little  blunders  !  " 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear,"  soothingly  replied  Mr.  Ferguson,  '•  1  make  a  recre- 
ation of  it.'' — ExcJiange. 

The  Andover  Bookstore 

Academy  Text  Books  .... 
.   .    .  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

Special  P.  A.  Monogram  Papers.    Six  Different  Kinds  of  Fountain  Pens  from  $1.00  Up. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals. 


GEO.  A.  HIGGINS  8c  CO., 

Main  Street,  Andover 


XTbe  pbllHps  Bu^ovev  jfllMrror 
Blvva^s  on  Sale 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  MIRROR 


TRV  TME 


Hammond  ^  Typewriter 


BBFORB   VOU  BUY 


CHANGEABLE  T  Y  P  E  —  (80  Styles)  ' 
VISIBLE  WRITING  AND  AUTO- 
MATIC IMPRESSION;  PERFECT  AND 
PERMANEN  I'  ALIGNMENT ;  ABILITY 
TO  USE  ANY  WIDTH  OF  PAPER 
AND  TAKE  IN  POSTAL  AND  CATA- 
LOGUE   CARDS,    ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


UNIVERSAL 


 JUST  OUT"  

NEW  MANIFOLDER 

WIDE  CARRIAGES 

LARGE  CARD  CATALOGER 

SPECIAL  MANIFOLDERS  FOR 
HEAV^Y  DUPLICATING.  WIDE  CAR- 
RIAGE  MACHINES  WRITING  FROM 
100  TO  330  CHARACTERS  TO  THE 
LINE,  ON  AJVV  WIDTH  OF  PAPER. 
CARD  MACHINE  FOR  WRITING 
CARDS  FROM  3x5  TO  6x8  INCHES 
IN  SIZE.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

IDEAL  


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

188  Devonshire  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVEK  MIRROR 


THE 


^^ndover  Press... 


nters  to  •••  ••■ 

ips  Academy 


Wife — "  What  do  you  suppose  baby  is  thinking  about?  " 

The  Brute — "  I  s'pose  he's  thinking  about  something  to  cry  about  to-night." 

— Exchange. 


3  8 

BROMFIEILD 
STREZBT 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TYPEWRITERS 

SOLD       RENTED  REPAIRED 

t^ipds  at  fiW  \^\T)ds  of  prices. 


an^... 

(loufectioner 


TONY  BASSO 

^be  lp».  H.  dfvuit  E)ealer  ^ 

50  Main  Street,  —  ANDOVER 

"  M.  KEEZER, 

Highest    Cash   Prices   Paid   for    Cast=Off  Clothes. 

Leave  Orders  at  Chap's. 
In  Andover  Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

t5  ATHENS  PLACE,        -         -  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE  PHILLIPS  ANDOVER  MIRROR 


MODERATE  CHARGES 

For  unsurpassed  workmanship  and  honest  fabrics  have 
served — for  college  generations — to  number  among  our 
patrons,  gentlemen  foremost  in  university  activity  and 
tradition.  Our  stock  includes  Woolens  from  houses  of 
such  established  reputation  as  the  MARTINS'  SONS, 
foremost  in  all  England  as  weavers  of  exceptional 
reliability. 


WEINBERG,    -    Tailor  to  the  University 

302  ELM  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


In  a  prayer-meeting  an  exhorter  rose  to  speak,  and  began  his  remarks  thus: 
"  As  I  was  sitting  on  a  thought,  a  seat  passed  through  my  mind." 


YOUMANS 
Celebrated  ^  Hats 

AJLBEMAKLK  HOTEL.  

ROUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Correct  Styles  in  Golfing  and  Outing  Hats 

Authorized  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 

Write  for  Booklet  of  Styles 


1107-1100  IJROADWAY,  MADISON  SQUARE  WEST 
158  BROADWAY,  NEAR  LIBERTY  STREET 


I  The  TIME  is  NOW  ^BTT'D  IWTO'  i 

The  PLACE  is  at 


BURNS' t 


I 


Phillips  Academy 
=Outfitter= 

Qo  there  to  order  your  Flannel 
Trousers,  Negligee  Shirts  and 
Straw  Hats   j 

I     Everybody  knows  where   his   Store   is   in   the   Square  | 

Mother — "  Tommy,  I'm  sorry  you  and  your  little  sister  quarreled  about  that 
orange,  and  that  James  had  to  interfere  ;  whose  part  did  he  take  ?  " 

Tommy — "  Whose  part  ?    He  took  the  whole  orange." — Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Are  You  Going  to  Yale  ^ 


Graduates  of  Andover  coming  to  "Yale  University" 
can  find  everything  they  need  in  furniture  at  our 
store.  Yale  men  buy  of  us  because  our  furniture  is 
the  style  and  kind  that  is  best  suited  to  their  tastes, 
and  the  prices  are  right.  Estimates  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 


THE  BOWDITCH  FIRNITIIRE  CO., 


100-106  Orange  Street 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


COLLEGE  gHBLEHS 

Original,  Artistic  Designs  in 

Jewelry,  Stationery,  Flags 


BENT  &  BUSH 

387  Washington  Street,  =  BOSTON 


"  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  American  people  are  gentlemen,"  says  Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  fully  half  of  them  are  ladies. — Boston  Transcript 


GEORGE  F,  CHEEVER 


DEIALER  IN 


High-Gradc  Boots  and  Shoes 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 
STUDENT  PATRONAGE  SOLIGITED  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 


Andover  Agent  for  the  McMorrow  Shoe  for 
College  Men  and  Women. 


/\nclo\/^r 
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